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T he first senes of Qm-Act Plays of To-day, winch 
appeared in 1924, was the first nf its kind to be 
pubhshed m this country, and although the 
need for such a book was suggested by the Board 
of Education’s new attitude towards the teaching of 
Enghsh the success of the volume surpassed the most 
sanguine antiapations. Four more volumes followed 
quickly, but although durmg the last ten years other 
editors and publishers have produced rival collections, 
the demand is by no means satisfied There must be 
at the present time several dozen volumes of one-act 
plays mtended for school use, as well as a number 
designed for a more sophisticated pubhc. And there 
are more to come. 

The pubhcation of these collections (miscalled 
‘anthologies’) of short modern plays has been justi- 
fied by results Obviously it has supphed a defimte 
need, but — ^possibly less obviously — ^it n^ done much to 
stimulate, or even to create, the need which it immedi- 
ately supphes “ Appetite comes with eating,” as the 
French say, and at no time m our history has there been 
so much readmg of plays as at the present day. The 
abihty to enjoy a prmted play is an acquired taste. 
“ Once the imom of play-wntmg is grasped,” declares 
Mr Skden-Smith, " there is no more rascmatmg pursmt 
than play-readmg It may become almost a vice. 
Otiier types of readmg, the novel especially, seem-^at 
and tedious m comparison ” 

The recent revival of amateur drama has done much 
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to restore the one-act play to favour, and the teams 
competmg in the annu^ tournaments arranged by the 
British Drama League and the Scottish Commumty 
Drama Association are always on the look-out for the 
right material — ^not so much the play which is easy to 
act as the play which has sound dramatic quahties 
Hundreds of new one-act plays are being written every 
year, and an editor’s function is to discover the most 
meritorious. 

There is also a growing recogmtion of the value of 
drama m the school, and the study of the modem play 
is now regarded as the natural startmg-pomt m teaching 
what has come to be termed ‘ dramatic appreciation ’ 
Durmg the last few years speech-trainmg has grown 
more important, and the teacher is no longer content 
with the recitation of poems and the readmg aloud of 
extracts of standard prose. The production of a play 
IS so much more ‘vital,’ and the psychological effect 
of acting IS from an educational pomt of view invalu- 
able. 

For the youngest children it is necessary to discovtiiT " 
plays m which the dialogue keeps within the range of 
a limited vocabulary and which aeal with comparatively 
simple emotions and ideas , but for older pupils, 
including the adolescent, there is no need for speaally 
written plays — ^merely for specially chosen plays The 
plays mtended for schools must be the best, and nothmg 
less than the best is good enough A professional cast 
can make a second-rate play appear impressive, but the 
team of young amateurs must practise on a play so 
effiaendy made that it is capable of surviving the worst 
that may happen to it 

The segregation of the sexes m many schools creates 
a difficulty there are few satisfactory plays for boys 
or girls only A girl will satisfactorily undertake a mde 
r&le m a fantasy or a costume play, and a boy can take 
6 



FOREWORD 

a girl’s part in a Shakespearian scene (as the Elizabethans 
knew) , but in a modern play deahng with contemporary 
life sudi changes are less desirable 
Somethmg might be said about plays written for a 
cast of women only There is a demand for plays 
of this kmd, but although the supply is continually 
increasmg, the general standard is still maddeningly 
low It is no compliment to women, nor is it true, 
to assert, as so many of these plays do, that women’s 
mterests are trivial There exist two notable full-length 
plays for all-women casts, Ntne ttll Stx and Children in 
Uniform^ and m neither is the absence of a man sensibly 
felt One of the pomts — ^perhaps the point — of a play 
with an all-feminme cast is mat a man would be intrusive 
Man’s absence from a girls’ school is obviously right , 
his absence from a milliner’s shop is satisfyingly con- 
trived. One might add also The Kehelhon of Youth» an 
amusmg example of how to tell a dramatic cautionary 
tale By virtue of its many good actmg parts and its 
sound doctnne The ’Rebellion of Youth stands high among 
unpretentious plays for all-women casts 
It IS less difficult plausibly to exclude men from a 
one-act than from a full-length play, yet one is too often 
conscious that the men have been dehberately ehmi- 
nated from a cast which should naturally have mcluded 
them I venture to suggest that the following three- 
play bill fulfils the first essential of integrity without 
men, and possesses the variety of a well-composed pro- 
gramme — ^historical drama, modern industrial tragedy, 
and modern weU-dressed comedy The plays suggested 
are “ Women at War,” by Edward Percy (in the present 
volume), “The Great Dark,” by Dan Totheroh (The 
Best One-Act Flays of 1933) , “ Smoke-screens,” by Harold 
Bnghouse (Jhe Best One- Act Flays ^1931) 

The plays m the sixth series have been chosen for 
their dramatic merit, and though none of them has been 
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specially ‘ written down * for youthful actors they arc 
all suitable for intensive study or for school production. 
Some of them are quite new. Others, which are a few 
• years old, have been included because they have been 
missed by other editors and are clearly too good to be 
neglected. 


J.W.M. 
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WOMEN AT WAR 

A PLAY FOR SEVEN WOMEN 
B y Edward Pe rcy 

CHARACTERS 

Lady (Althea) Shoales 
Nan Shoales 
Mistress Neve 
Mistress Barebegod 
Dame Ursula Clibbutt 
Mistress Drood 
Philadelphia Witchett 

The scene ts the oak-beamed parlour of my Lady Shoale/ 
bouse tn the village of Appledore, in Kent, on the i-jib of 
June, 1645 


Copyright 1934 by Samml French, Ltd 



Edward Percy is the pen-name of Mr Edward 
^ Percy Smith, ]MP for Ashford, Kent He has 
jjwrittcn, or collaborated in writing, a great many 
plays, the best known of winch are “If Four 
feWalls Told,” “ The Misdoings of Charley Peace,” 

Mandragola ” (adapted from Machiavclli), “ The 
Shop at Sly Corner,” and (with Reginald Denham) 

, “ Ladies in Retirement ” 

^ Some playwrights are primarily mterested m the 
(instruction of a good plot, and regard the char- 
acters as subordinate to the action , but it is obvious 
that Mr Percy creates the characters first, and allows 
the theme to evolve from them The dialogue is 
always psychologically and artistically ‘ right ’ the 
women are all clearly differentiated, and form a 
character-design which is satisfymg The play 
jpoves with fluent ease, and apparent ease of achieve- 
ment IS an indication of mastery , but whether that 
mastery is due to hard work or sheer mspiration one 
can never guess 

The title " Women at War ” may give the impres- 
sion that the play is either an anti-war document or 
another study of femmine hostihties It is neither 
of these it is a seventeenth-century picture which, 
like “ Richard of Bordeaux ” and a number of other 
lustorical plays- has sia-mficance in the twentieth 
centur}*- 



WOMEN AT WAR" 

You see an oak-beamed parlour whose Jong, low window over- 
looks a blight garmi There are doors to right and left 
The furniture ts handsome and all of oak On th e 
central table is a Ule of white linen and clean razs nais H 
SHOAiE S, a pietty girl of the better class of the period, 
enters with a bunch of roses, which she 
the dresser She then takes up an earthenmW ^mher 
and goes out, returning in a moment with it filled with 
water. She begins to arrange the roses PHiLAJDELEaiA 
^•wrrcHET T enters with an armful of old clean sheets^ 
which she lays down on the table with the other linen She 
ts a young serving-woman, Jm^com and outspo^n, very 


philadeijPHIa Here’s a of old sheets from 

M istress Droo d They’r e itin otes — ^most of ’em But 
they!ll do^l dare say AH3TL hope to God the hoher 
parts goes tolhe Kmg «*,oyw. 

NAN Philadelphia I o v. 

pHiiiADEiiPHLA Oh, I know m this house one has to 
bottle oneself up till one be hke a toad blowed out with 
air But I must e’en vent a httle now and then, for 
safety’s sake 

■ Well, don’t let my mother hear you That’s all 
PHILADELPHIA ’Tis fair contrary m my lady to be so 
out of It all Why can’t she take sides like the good 
Enghshwoman she is ? Fight it out and shame the 


1 Applications regarding amateur performances of this play should 
Samuel French Ltd , 26 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W C 2, or 25 West 45th Street, New York 
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Devil, say 1 1 And if there be bloody noses and bloody 
polls — ^\vell, It adds a bit o’ zest to life, anyway. I ben’t 
afeared of fisticuffs — not 1 1 — and culveri ns and mo rtars 
and mine s be on*y fisticuffs on a grand scale I’d^Jicf 
my man wore a breastplate as a jerkm — ^for all that 
they’re awkward tashions to court m, as my poor ribs 
knows I 

NAN There’s no sense in this avil war. If ’twas the 
Frendi or the Spaniards ’twould be a horse of another 
colour — but to fight your own countrymen, your own 
neighbours, your friends — brother agamst brother it is 
in some parts — ^for the sake of a silly proud kmg or an 
upstart farmer hke Master Cromwell — ^why, it’s craz y 1 
PHILADELPHIA. General Cromwell, if you please, miss 
^ NAN. Master is "31 he’ll get from me, Philadelphia. 
Master Cromwell and Master Charles 1 We’ll brmg ’em 
both down to earth. For three years we’ve seen trade 
die, honest work wither, and the only flourishing mdustry 
m the country the making of widows and orphans I Can 
you wonder that s^t^eople like my mother won’t be 
in either camp ? ' 

PHILADELPHIA [« Uttk abas hed] Oh, I know it’s my 
lady’s goodness of heart'p^suades her to it. But it’s 
very un-English in her to be out of a fight, j 

NAN Pray God the whole busmess fimsh soon 1 
They say the Kmg’s men are due to meet the Parliament’s 
army m Northamptonshire any day now. c= 

PHILADELPHIA Ay, aMTSere’s som e_Appledor e lads 
there— on both sides too I’ll lay the y lam each other 

Whv there’s Philip Neve, for one, m the King’s forces— 
more fool hel^d Hdjeluiah Bare beggd 
heath that carries a pike foTMrer. i ll wafraajmtress^ 
Kleve and loan Barebegod will be at each other s throats 
tHTTafternoon— like her son and her husband up north. 

I think vmir mother takes a great nsk askmg em to 

meet. 
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NAN My mother’s one idea is to get all folk together 
in kindly, peaceable work that’s for the good of both 
sides Is It her fault the men have all gone mad ^ 

PHiLADEUPHiA Mad, quotha 1 

NAN. Yes, downright mad What’s all this p othe r 
about tonnage, poundage, ship-money, and the hke, the 
r^hts of Pamament and the people or the rights of kings ? 
[iflOT, after a moment^ ivtstjmly\ What is it to a quiet hfe 
among the sheep and the streams and the giant skies, to 
the light on the marshes m the mornmg or the hght on 
the hills m the evenmg ? Nothmg but a great noise and 
roanng. 

PHILADELPHIA But for them as don^t like a qmet life 
there’s a lot to be said for it. Troops passing, and 
cannons and horses to and fro, and stout lads marching — 
ay, and one’s heart marching alongside ’em, bless ’em I 
And then the news I I’m all a-tiptoe when the posts 
come in. 

[lady shoales enters She ts a ciigntfied womans 
masterful m a qmet tvayy hut mth a strong sense 
of humour as well as sj/mpatly She ts rtchly 
but not gaily diessed She carries several pieces 
of peeled wood cut into short lengths 

LADY SHOALES Martin has cut me these staves 
They’re the very thing the regimental surgeons are 
wantmg to mend broken bones I think they should be 
padded and stitched over with linen — so — ^though they 
say that’s not necessary Oh, these apothecaries 1 

NAN [holding up the tom sheets\ Look at these sheets 
Mistress Drood has sent up 1 Vt> 

LADY SHOALES I think I’d speak of them reverenfly 
Nan, as one does of the dead Sail, they’ll come in, I 
dare say Joan Barebegod has given me three nearly 
new napkins ^ 

NAN She IS commg, then ? 

LADY SHOALES Oh, shc’s cotning She said that as 
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^ Fd asked her m God’s name she’d come for His sake, 
not for mme 

PHILADELPHIA. Did she — ^the Devil take her I 
LADY SHOALES Philadelphia I 

PHILADELPHIA Does shc think she’s the only person 
on speaking terms with* the Almighty ^ I’m mdined toj, 
^e Parhament boys myself, but I can’t stoma ch such 
cant 1 “ 

""nan. Does she know Mistress Neve will be here 
again ? 

LADY SHOALES \smthn^. She knows very well. 

NAN \coming and kissing lady shoales]. I think my 
mother’s a miracle of tagL I don’t know how you 
Sntrived it. They’re® swo rn enemies sinc^the last 
sewing. 

LADY SHOAi j;s I’m a baronet’s widow, don’t forget, 
Whenjw/ are you’ll Snd plenty of unhkely people 
ready to come towir house. As to they’re being sworn 
snemies, that’s all the more reason why they should meet 
:^casionally — ^poor souls 1 Besides, Joan knows that if 
she doesn’t come Mistress Neve and her party wiU be 
getting ahead with the IlCmg’s bandages, and the Parha- 
■nent will be nowhere m Appledore 1 \A. knock is heat d ] 

Who’s that ^ ' 

NAN \peeting from the wmdow\ Old Dame Qibbutt, 
Mo^er. ' ^ 

LADY SHOALES Quick, Philadelphia 1 And let us 
aave out the malmse y and the conmts And you may 
Dring m your own sewmg, if you like 
PHILADELPHIA \}vith a rapid ctirtsy\ Thank you, my 
ady. \Shegoes. 

NAN. Now we shall hear of all the domgs in the 
marshes m the old Queen’s day, and how she once 
danced with Sir Walter Raleigh I , , ^ , 

lady shoales Yes, she’s outstayed the Golden Age 
like a December pippin ^ 
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PHILADELPHIA {reappeartfj^ !NIistress Qibbutt — 
please your ladyship 

DAiEE CLiBBUTT enters. She is an old wo/nan, 

, nearly eighty, but almost gauddy dressed and 
exceedmm sp) lehtlv fo r hery ears She carries 
a tilackcrook-hatidled stick and a fur muff Her 
costume is more James I than Charles I Phila- 
delphia withdrams \ 

LADY SHOALES [taking her bands] Well, my dear lady, 
and how do you keep ? 

THE DAME Badly, my dear, hke a poor qonserve 
I’m a handful of dry bones held together by my 
stomache r 

NAN lip a chair] Come and sit you down, 

Da me Urs ula *^$0—05. ^ 

THE DAME Still at youc good works, I see [She sits ] 
I tell you frankly I haven’t come to sew. No, no, I’m 
much too blind I’ve come to talk To talk and to 
ikugh — i£ there’s a laugh left in England to-day. «)« 
'LADY SHOALES [significantly] I £1 
■ THE DAME The country’s gomg helter-skeltej : to th e 
^Qgs Things are very (Merent to' what they were in 
the dear Queen’s time The plain truth is, England 
does better when there’s a petticoat on the throne 
LADY SHOALES I wogder if that’s true 
THE DAME Ay, it IS , for a good king must be a 
coward at heart, and women are clever cowards, whereas 
men are brave as hons and haven’t a scruple of brain 
between a of ’em Look at these ^Ijng'^d 

Parhament ^ffa^ I 0 We’je had, four years of it ^ T jirn- 
mg the country topsv^r^ Tor a^^^l 
^iQtiQiis [.-V The Kjng’s a fool and slippery as an^’^^^as 
gtan^on of MarvJ^nley’s must be I — and t’others 
are ^jp-eared knav<K Queen Bess’d have knocked 
^eir heads tosetSS Av. or else have knocked ’em 
^ean ofi 
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[PHILADELPHIA enteis mth a tray on which ts a de 
canter of wine, som glasses, and dishes of comfts ^ 
NAN. Heads may fall yet. Dame, before the busSsps 
IS over. — - 

THE DAME Well, a head sans brain is no great loss, 
:hild. ' 

PHILADELPHIA \jlarin^ No, not if it be a kmg’sLs?^ 
THE DAME \drt^^ Not a goose’s behke, child ^ 
LADY SHOALES. PhiladelpHIaT* 

PHILADELPHIA \with one Of her qtuck bobs]. Your pardon, 
my lady. 

\She goes nan is sifting on a stool at the dame’s 
feet LADY SHOALES IS behind the table cutting 
^ out bandages 

, LADY SHOALES The pity is some of them didn’t fall 
before the business was be^n. 

the dame. Better an old head on the block than a 
young body lying in a field [IFith a laugh] If this goes 
on I’m hke to lose the last of my lovers I And 
Nan — ^why, my dear, it may mean eternal spinste3ioo3T 
A very ugly combination of words, as your De^^nshire 
parson knows — ^he whose song yojji gave us last week---r 
about plucking roses 

NAN [looking up with a smile] Master Robe rt Her rick ? ^ 
the dame That’s the man Though I fancy his 
eye’s a touch too togmsh for his cloth I hope he’ll 
pubhsh his verses one day. How does it go ? i 

^ NAN [singing^ 

“ Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, . 

Old Time is still a-flymg • ^ y 

And this same flower that smiles to-day. 
To-morrow will be dying ” 

Tphiladelphia enters with a largewiskerwonk basket. 
PHILADELPHIA Heie’s the Poili^ent basket, my kdy 
Ajid Mi‘5tress Neve’s commg up the path 
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LADY SHOAi^ES Put It dowH by Mistrcss Barebegod’s 
chair, Philadelphia. ]^he does so and mfhdtaws 

NAN « Yhen be aot coy, but use your time . . 

And while ye may, go marry • 

For having lost but once yOur pnme, 

You may for ever^try 

THE DAME “ For cvcr tatty A pretty song foi 

women to sing with all the men at war. I remcmbei 
Sir Walter Raleigh saymg to me when we danced to- 
gether at New Romney after die Brotherhood and 

Guesthng^ Oh, in ’eighty-five it must have been , 

I was a out of a gid ^en — 

PHILADELPHIA Weappearw^ Mistress Neve-^if it please 
your ladyship 

[mistress neve enter Si a thui^ stately woma ns swiph 
royalft dresse d^ an obvious mn/an 

PHILADELPHIA gow LADY SHOALES mw m 
^j: ^ ktsses MISTRESS NEVE NAN nscs and mrtstes 

f'^^LADY SHOALES Welcome. Kate 
(mistress neve Thanks, Althea . I find welcomej 
rarer to-day than they were a year ago — before di( 
I^g’s luck ’gan tywafi g To-day all I get is a bellyfu 
of^ck Ipoks Even my^nwn men frown at me, as li 

^ lady shoales Do they ? At jou ? “ Lord, whai 
fools these mortals be 1 ” ' 

MISTRESS NEVE Uh, everv dog has his day to-rlgy 
Last night, as we sat at supper, a great stone came flyinc 
through the open lattice on to the table ^ 

LADY SHOALES A StOne ? 


THE DAME \tnterestedlji\ Stone-throwing, eh ? 
MIST^V NEVE It smashed the blue bowl of Venice 
glass that my brother gave me Lucy was cut on the 
hp by a splinter The poor child bled for an hour 

^ A very aoaent ceremony sttli held m the Qaq 
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THE DAME Od’s 1 Did ye have the rogues 

whipped and stocked, eh ? 

iHSTRESS KEVE ’Twas too dark to see who threw it 
Roger ran out, but he found no one. That’s what we 
may all expect if these horrible Ironsides have the best 
of it. 

THE DAiJE. I thought the marshes mchned to the King, 
though the Parhament’s fleet holds the Channel, and they 
do say that if his hlajesty wants to receive a ve^' particular 
message from abroad it has to go through the smugglers 
at Rye m a barrel of brandy ! ^ 

MISTRESS KE\-E {bitterly]. There’s'^ loyalty that lasts 
lust so long a sthe we ther’s fine When the east wind 
blows . . . Did you hear the Vica r of Stone in Appel- 
^dore Church on Sunday? Oh, blaster Marten’s a 
trimmer 1 He means to be safe m either event. A 


Tear ago he was Kmg’s man to the backbone. 

[PHTLADEUPHiA ctiters With the second basket 
PHILADELPHIA If It please your ladyship — ^the Kmg’s 
basket. 


lady shoales. Set it by Mistress Neve, Philadelphia, 
and tVignk you. [Ph ilad elphia ob^s and goes 

mistress neve Which do we make to-day, Althea — 
bandages or slmgs ^ 


lADY SHOALES ^ 

mistress neve I th i n k bandages are the more gener- 
ally useful I shall go on with them. [Her eye catches 
sight of the first basket.] Does that mean the Roundhead 
'^man will be here again ? 

Aldy shoales It does 

y ^Skess neve. Really, Althea, I think you carry your 

rimpartiahty too n t- 

^ lady shoales. But._Kate. aren t the Pariiament s me n 

smen tOO ^ Can’t tbg suffer ? We womentolk must do 
'‘SrS^g, as St treie, mider a feg of ttuce^ I donj 
astyoutomatefotthei^h And those ofus, like myself 
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who profess nothing, will divide what we make between 
you Can you ask fairer of me than that? Let’s get 
away for half an hour from both Kmg and Parhament — 
and study what we have m common 
MISTRESS HESB \n)tth tndtgmttoii\ What have I m 
common with Joan Barebegod ^ 

LADY shqat.es Humamtv 

[There ts a short pause while they continue sewing 
LADY SHOALES Have you good news of Phihp ^ 
MISTRESS NEVE I had a letter come yesterday There 
was a post through from Leicester I have it with m^t 
and rll read it to you when I’ve worked a spell. 

LADY SHOALES Is he well ? " ^ 

itfiSTRESs NEVE He IS Our last batch of hnen reached 
ihem safely He sends the surgeon’s thanks, and says 
they cry out for more It is tiiose thmgs they most need 
— linen and dru^'^The townsfolk and villagers are 
very good irTThe places they pass through, but every- 
where hnen is scarce Some housewives have given 
all their beddmg Others have hidden theirs with their 
plate ^ *#- 

j^AN I t hink I’d rather sleep between sacking thao^ 
have sick men at my door without the wherewithal to 
ease them 

THE DAME Speoally if they was gallant young captains 
with kiss-curls 1 

PHILADELPHIA {entering If it please your ladyship 

Mistress Barebegod’s come 

(joAN BAREBEGOD enters She ts a fine-looking 
woman of about thirty^ very plainly and smreb 
dressed Her manner ts prim and formal^ S/ 
she IS hearty enough beneath it 

JOAN I fear I’m late, but, as God would have it the 
bees swarmed * 

[nan and lady sho ales rise to greet her The others 
remain seated mistress neve av^ts her face 
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LADY SHOALES. Oh, the aftemoon’s young yet 
hope you took them. 

JOAN. We did The LiOtd sent us a mignty swarm 
Eh was sharply stung about die head. He does rio t take 
tribulation in the right spirit. Is it bandages to-day, 
tflend Y " 

LADY SHOALES As you like. Misttess Neve is making 
bandages. And here is a pair of splints to begin your 
basket. And a pair for you too, Kate. 

^ MISTRESS NEVE. Thank you, Althea 

JOAN The Parhament thanks thee, friend [G/ancmgai 
' MiSTWESS neve] I have a prompting wi thin me to make 
shngs. 

PHILADELPHIA. Will It be meet for me to fetch my 
needle and my htde bit o’ sewing now, my lady ? 

lady SHOALES. Why, yes, chSd Mistress Drood is 
not come, but we shall hear her if she does. 

PHILADELPHIA {bo^ffjg] Thank you, my lady. 

[S6e goes. 

LADY SHOALES Have you heard from ypur husband 
lately. Mistress Barebegod ?, 

' JOAN Not these three weeks Hallplnjak is a poor 
borrespondent ; but when he does write ther e’s a ring' 
to his l^ers like the Psalms of Dav id. 

THE Now, It 1 married again I should choose a" 

husband ^o could write him the Song of Solomon 

LADY SHOALES [laughmg] Dame I ' 

THE DAME “ Behold, thou art fair, my love , behold, 
thou art fair. . . No one will^cver say that to me 
now. But fifty years ago it wouldn’t have been an over- 
statement. 

JOAN. Methmks it ill becomes an old woman — a veQ> 
old woman— to speak hghtly of Holy Wnt Besides, 
we know that Solomon, when he wrote that, had no 

woman m his mmd at all. 

the dame If you mean to tell me that a man with 
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three hundred wives could ever be without a woman m 
his mind 

[The rest of the sentence ts drowned tn general laughter 
TOAN BAREBEGOD looks shocked and displeased 
MISTRESS NEVE Smce Mistress Barebegod is so jealous 
of her Bible there’s a text I’d comm end to her • “ Touchy 
not the Lord’s anom ted.” \0 

JOAN Be It far from me, friend ^ to bandv wor ds-wim 
_^ee But thou knowest it is also written : The letter 
kiUeth , the spirit make^ alive.” ^*^5 

DAME And, as Will Shakespeare has iC’‘^he 
devil can ate Scripture for purpose ” , so we get no 
further tSaT way 

[PHILADELPHIA enters She carries her own small 
workhag and a little pile of bandages, which she 
takes to JOAN. Then she picks up some linen 
and sits sewing 

PHILADELPHIA I’ve made these out of my last year’s 

f etticoat and m my own time. Mistress Barebegod, and 
would have them go to the Parhamentcv 

MISTRESS NEVE Weill » 

JOAN, Thank thee, friend ^ 

MISTRESS NEVE It seems to me, Althea, that the im- 
partiality of this house errs mfevour of General Cromwell 
LADY SHOALES .Fve no coutTol ovct the maid’s 
It w^ of myself and rsian that i spoke 


^mions, Kate 


i-'hiladeipJSiawishes her own contribution to go to the 
Parhament, to the Parhament it must go 
JOAN [putting them into her basket] ’Twill gam me what 
I lost through my bees bemg so hasty 

MISTRESS NEVE I think ’twould be wiser if green girls 
kept their opmions to themselves, or else followed those 
of their betters 

LADY SHOALES Why, Kate, all Appledore knows that 
Philadelphia is only for the Parliament because young 
Nick Bnnrman-t » groom to General Fairfax I 
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THE DAME \chuckltn^, Is that so? Ha, tLci 
blushes 1 / 

PHILADELPHIA [/jo/Jjy]. Well, what better reason can 
any girl have for taking part in a quarrel than being on 
the side of the man she°s — fond of ? 

MISTRESS NEVE God knows that’s true enough I 

JOAN [semely] Methinks she has espo used a great 
cause for a very hght mdu cement. 

THE DAMS. As Women ever will -yy . . 

LADY SHOALES I Sometimes wonder whether, any 
zause IS so great as the mighty hearts that champion it. 
MISTRESS NEVE \vehement^\ The King’s is I 
JOAN \mitef;iptuously\ The Kmg’s I \W 0 rkw 2 herself 
up as she speaks] A tyrant who has sold Ins people again 
ind again to the Scots, and brought over Irish soldiery 

0 butcher our men, who denies us the nght of speech or 

Df rule or of freedom to worthip God as we thmk best 1 
May, friend, the King’s cause u a htde causgf.j,^jjgutti^ 
:ause of the people is a grea t vahanc y, a batte rmg ^^st 
npstice ana oppression, 4 inestcra& anc TEmgeraft 

MISTRESS NEVE [qaicf/y]. And a throwing of stones at 
[lelpless women whose men are at the wars. 

THE DAME Ah, if Queen Bess had married and gotten 

1 son we should have been spared these chip-chop times. 
NAN [A? MISTRESS neve] Dtdn^ you say, mistrcss, 

that you had a letter from Phihp ^ Mayn’t we hear it ? 

MISTRESS NEVE. I’ve no heart. Nan, to read my lad’s 
letter to an unfriendly company 
lady shoales. Kate 1 / 

JOAN Now, the Lord be with thee, neighbour 1 
When all’s said and done I’m a woman — and a mother 
too, though my imp can but iug at my skirts Read thy 
letter in^^eacc and m God’s name. 1 11 sit mum, I 

w^tLss^neve [tcilj] I’m sure I’m obhged to Mistress 
Barebegod^j^V [She takes out the letter and unfolds tt. 
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THE DAME A letter from a kd at the wars 1 How my 
heart used to gutter over ’em m the old days I 
MiSTBESS NEVE [reading] “ My darhng hltle mother — ^ 
if, madam, I be not kckmg m respect so to call you ^ 
kcking m i^pect 1 — we are quartered m fair comfort' 
here, and I am to thank you anci die Appledore ladies on 
behalf of our dmurg gon for the Imens and dressmgs 
you have sent, ^heywe much needed by daose of out 
troop that have wounds, yet are not laid by In truth, 
we cannot have too many, for of all these thmgs there 
IS a great and mcreasmg scaraty ” [LooktfJg round the 
rooi^ And that is thanks to all who sew for the Kmg’s 
basket 

LADY SHOAUEs I think we may take it as a soldier’s 
thanks to tnose who sew for ^the r 

MISTRESS NEVE “ We have much riding to and fro 
and fotagmg , and I doubt not but one day soon we 
shall meet with , the enemy and sting him smindl y ”, 
Pray God you do, my son 1 
, JOAN Nay, that’s very provocat ive 
' MISTRESS NEVE “ He ’’—that is, the enemy — “ is in 
NortRampton now, Cromwell and Ireton m command — 
good men, both, but suet ” y<> 

JOAN \tndtgnantlj\ SjjetU'-’* 

the dame It fits ’em I By the Lord Harry, it fits 
’em I 

JOAN Suet, forsooth 1 

MISTRESS NEVE I would you could see our Prmce 
Rupert He IS as I would have every general be — ^bol(L 
dashmg, and yet ^jzary, with a hght m his eyes too that rt 
does your heart good to behold I would the Kmg left: 
more to him, for he has gifts that would have w(m us 
this campaign dmce over ere now , but the Kmg muffs 
all ” ^ 

JOAN Ay, that’s very true The Kmg muffs all 

mistress neve. I would ask you to hc3d your tongue, 
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Mistress Barebegod, in accordance with your promise 
“ They do not grow roses in Leicestershire that will vie 
with ours in Kent , but the lasses are fully as pretty, 
and freer, I think, with their kisses.” 

THE DAME. And PU warrant his judgment is the out- 
come of experience I 

MISTRESS NEVE “ The com promises well, particularly 
the wheat and the barley, if we do not spoil too much. 
These men we are fighting are fine fellows, and methinks 
there is htde at bottom divides us ” 

LADY SHOAXES And that’s the truth 1 

JOAN \shaking her head] No, he’s wrong there. 

MISTRESS NEVE I too think he’s wrong Phihp’s 
overyoung to understand pohtics “ They fight like 
men possessed They have, I feel, an mward faith 
that matches our outward allegiance very prettily 
There are some Appledore lads amongst them. One, 
Jack Squire, that was taken a few days smee tells me 
Hal Barebegod is m Cromwell’s army — him that sang 
so shockingly through his nose and had the pretty 
wife ” 

LADY SHOALES] 

NAN [Ieit4ghm^. Oh I 

THE DAME 

JOAN [eonfused and pleased] God bless the boy for 
railin g me pretty 1 Though ’tis vamty m him and in 
me But Hal does not sing through his nose 

MISTRESS NEVE “It IS quiet here and hot, but the 
stillness and the heat are not those of the marshes , 
and I am sick for the long hghts and the long shadows 
I would give a guinea to hear the redshank c^, but that 
It might break my heart Oh, Mother, I am weary of 
war I At best it is a bad busmess Commend me to 
mv sisters and to Roger Teach him to be a I^g’s man, 
but teach him too to be England s man They may 
not always mean the same. From your ever-devoted 
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son and servant, Philip Neve If Jess pups keep me 
a dog-whelp ” 

[Toerfi ts a long silence after the tending of the letter , 
the women are too moved to comment A.t last 
JOAN speaks. 

JOAN. Thy son writes well, neighbour 
i.ADy SHOAiJES ]rtsitig and pouring out the wttie\ I pray 
you have him home with you by me harvest 

MISTRESS NEVE Phihp Will not come home till the 
business is iBxed 
JOAN Nor my Hal neither 

THE DAME ’TwiU take some hiang — ^this busmess 
betwixt suet and a muff 1 

LADY SHOALES \as NAN OUd PHILADELPHIA hand TOUnd 
glasses of wine and the comfits\ Kate, will you not drink 
a glass of malmsey wine ? After so much reading your 
throat should be dry 

MISTRESS NEVE I Will, Althea, thank you [She raises 
her glass'] God for Kmg Charles 1 
-- JOAN \ratstng hers] God for the Parhament 1 
I LADY SHOALES Stopping the rivalry ] God for us 

aUl [Taere is a long pause after they have drunk 

THE DAME [nibbling a comfit] You long promised me 
the secret of these French ratafias, my dear, but my Jill 
IS still agog for it 

LADY SHOALES I crave your pardon. Darnel Fve 
had It m my mind a hundred times smce you asked me 
The secret’s very simple Let her make them as she 
makes your macaroons, but, mstead of using only sweet 
almonds, they must be mixed half sweet and half bitter 
And be sure, when she pounds them with the wlute 
of egg, that she don’t let them oil That’s all there is 
to It. WiU you tell Jill how vexed I am for my 
forgetting it ? 

THE DAME Half sweet and half bitter, and let i-ViPtn 
not oil ? I shall remember. 
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MISTRESS NEVE. Now youVc sown your recipe broad- 
cast, Althea, for Fve been taking a note of it, you may 
depend 1 

JOAN I too, though Fm no lover of the French and 
their ungodly cookery. StiU, if I rebaptize them it 
may be Fll purge them of iiieir vamty. They’ll be 
“ Kent comfits ” on my table. 

THE DAME So long as you make ’em toothsome I 
shan’t scold you if you call them “ Cromwell’s Kisses ” 
{There is a laugh at this, in which joan lotns. 
They are forgetting their political differences 

LADY SHOALES Mistress Barebegod has a prescription 
for coriander biscuits that would set your mouth a-water 
if she told It Come, neighbour, fair’s fair , Fve given 
you a notion Do you give us one 

THE DAME. Coriander biscuits > They will be for 
the cohc, surely ? 

JOAN Oh, the/re a grand remedy for the cohc, for 
the hiccough, and, mdeed, for all diversities of the wmd, 
though they eat as a sweetmeat. Thou takest four eggs, - 
but me whites of two only, four spoonfuls of orange 
flower water, two of rose water and sprmg water, to- 
gether with a pound of fair sugar. Beat them together 
for an hour by the clock, and then mix m a pound of 
flour wcU dried and an ounce of coriander-seeds. The 
whole thou must bake m a temperate oven till con- 
veniently short. 

mistress neve interested] F faith, that’s the very 
prescription I had from my Aunt Bates of Yaldmg, but 
fliat she is for the addition of cinnamon, or of gmger 
if the lunnamon be not favoured. And, mdeed, we do 

make it vhth gmger ourselves. 

TOAN. The gmger may be well enough, I dare say. 
Bfit methmks it comphcates the flavours unduly, ^d 
good cookery, hke good rehgion, should strive after 

simplicity. 
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MISTRESS NEVE Nay, tihere Pm with you 1 There’s 
no more passionate Puritan m a kitchen than I 
LADY SHOAiES. And you have a reape from the great 
Sir Kenelm Digby himself, I think, Kate 
MISTRESS NEVE \laughm^ Yes, I have his directions 
for a plum cake It cnes for sixteen eggs, three pounds 
of butter, a pmt of good ale, half a pmt of sack, and a 
pmt of cream, and I know not what beside 1 
JOAN Lord 1 A very kingly cake I As Royahst as 
the great chemist himself 1 He’s in France, so they 
say [mistress drood enters excitedly^ 

LADY SHOAUES Mistress Drood 1 You’re late. The 
Kmg’s basket has missed you 
MISTRESS DROon \ouf oj breath] I could not stay to 
be admitted Have you heard the news ? 

SEVERAii News ? What news ? 

MISTRESS DROOD Why, there has been a pitched battle 
between King and Parliament in Northamptonshire 
The King has tnuiMhed I 
MISTRESS NEVE God be praised I 
MISTRESS DROOD There are three thousand rebels 
slam, and twice as many taken Generals Cromwell and 
Ircton are bemg brought to London m chains. 

JOAN. I’ll not believe it 1 Who brought the news ? 
MISTRESS DROOD Dick Quailes It’s lust come through 
to Tenterden 

JOAN Oh, I know these Tenterden rumours 1 
LADY SHOALES What else ? 

MISTRESS DROOD That was all Drood could get from 
him. Dick’s at every ale-house on the road, and now’s 
too happy to tallf 

MISTRESS NEVE Oh, if wc could but know ’twas true 1 
JOAN [stffitficantlj] Ay — or false 

LADY SHOALES [sbahng her head]. Somehow it doesn’t 
rmg a-nght. 

JOAN Cromw^andJ^on taken I When m every 
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hne of Master Neve’s letter there’s the King beat written 
as large as life I 

MISTRESS NEVE \tndt^antlj\ That there’s not, madam 1 
JOAN I’ll not believe it God cannot have deserted 
us so s^mefiilly 1 [R£ah^mg what she has said”, m cm- 
^ fuswtipT^haX. is — I should say — so unac countably. I’ll 
take no news from a drunken , tinke r. Why, Dick 
Quailes m his cups would deny his own mother I 

MISTRESS NEVE You may well say that. You would 
have sung a diEFerent tune if he’d brought news of a 
Parhament victory. I grant you Quailes is a drunken 
lout, but Fate chooses strange mouthpieces at times 1 
This is what we’ve prayed for through the qmet mghts 
\Fefvefitly\ I thank Thee, O God, for Thy great and 
overwhelming mercy 1 YJ^here ts a pause 

LADY SHOALES Right or wrong, there’ll stiU be need 
of our work. There’s no defeat without wounds, no 
victory without woiin^ 7~. 

' \i bere ts a lo^ silence as the women return to their 

sewing. Then nan begins to sing very, very 
softly . 

“ Gather ye rose-buds while ye may. 

Old Time is still a-flymg ; 

And this same flower that smiles to-day ** 

[Thue IS the quic/z diummmg of galloping hoofs ^ 
growing nearer and nearer The women start 
and listen intently. 

v-imJJyELvmi^lrunningto the window]. A post 1 A post I 
lady shoales {also at the windowX The Parhament 

except MISTRESS NEVE and 

*■ JOAN crowd round the window. 
mistress drood He’s stoppmg I 
NAN. Dismountmgl 
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[pHiiJUDEiJ?HiAr//«j frofn the room,followed bj nan 
lady shoales Nan, Naa 1 \She follows eagerly 

MISTRESS DROOD He has a bulletin in his hand 1 See, 
he’s nailing it to the inn door I \Sbe humes out 

THE DAME A Royahst would have n^ed it to the 
church. 

\Sbe too goes slowly, leaning on her stick mistress 
NEVE and JOAN are left alone mistress neve 
goes on quietly working joan, you can see, is 
Itching to follow the others 
JOAN . Art thou not going too, neighbour ? 

MISTRESS NEVE [proudly] My son’s troop has need of 
these. 


(joan Ranees at her for a moment , and then returns, 
with equal dignity, to her own sewing There is 
a long pause, then Philadelphia enters ex- 
citedly 

PHILADELPHIA A Parliament victory 1 A Parhament 
victory I 

\She crosses the room and hurries out by the other door. 

A Murmurs and shouts from without can he heard 

The two women try hard to appear composed 
MISTRESS DROOD enters 

mistress DROOD The Parhament have beat the Kmg 
It Naseby 1 Three days ji^ce 1 He’s fled towards 
Scotland I It’s a rout — a rou t I There’s five lads from 
A.ppledore killed \o*vA3y 

^OAN \ristng, 4niost beside herself] Who ? Who ? 
^^s'^ss DROOD John Humbleshaft of Ridge Farm, 
Peter Wickham, young Phihp Neve by a bullet through 

»» her excitement, she has , 

let fall] Oh, Mistress Neve, what have I said ? 
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Fmi^ress drood looks af her, tries to speak, but 
' cannot, then covers her face mth hei hands and 
\rushes from the room, joan sinks into her 
r chair, and, stretching out her arms on the table 
before her, leans her head upon them and, after 
a moment, hursts into a storm of weeping. For 
a few seconds mistress neve does not move. 
Then she reaches out her left hand and gropes 
along the table for joan’s fingers. 

CURTAIN 
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Mr Harold Brighouse is a prolific wnter of plays, 
both long and short, and no collection of modern 
drama can afford to omit an example of his work. 
The diflSculty is to deade which particular example 
IS most characteristic, for Mr Bnghouse is extremely 
versatile, and has mastered many forms He wrote 
tragedy m “ The Northerners ” and farce m “ The 
Odd Man Out,” but on the whole he follows the 
tradition of British drama m choosmg comedy — 
espeaally the sort of comedy which derives from 
character — eg, “Hobson’s Choice,” “Zack,” 
“ Mary’s John,” and “ What’s Bred m the Bone ” 
In writmg one-act plays he exhibits an even wider 
range, from an old morahty, “ The Apple-tree,” to 
the gnm drama of “ The Pnce of Coal,” mcludmg 
a number of charming fantasies for open-air per- 
formance, such as “ The Ghosts of Wmdsor Park,” 
“ The Laughmg Mmd,” and “ The Prmce who was 
a Piper ” 

X^Tbat IS the essence of drama? Is it action, 
suspense, conflict, accelerated movement to a climax^ 
No two critics can be found to agree on a de- 
finition, but “ The Dye-hard ” holds the attention 
because one wants to know Tom Murgatroyd’s 
ultimate deasion In “ The Stoker ” the struggle 
IS external and visible , in “ The Dye-hard ” it takes 
place within a man’s mind, and only a deep insight 
into his real nature will enable us to antiapate the 
outcome Mr Bnghouse keeps us guessing, as, in 
flltofrether different arcumstances, Mr Shaw kept 
us Jiessmg the final deasion of Ondida 



THE DYE-HARD* 


The MiirMtroyds^ tom and susan, have just finished tmddaj 
md on a Saturday tn summer. They live m a small 
house With a small front garden on the outskirts of 
BJackfon^ Ijancashxre^ and they have a better conceit of 
themselves than to eat m the kitchen The sitting-room 
has plain colour-washed walls, window C , and Mor up 
R leading to the lobby Its furniture dates from the 
Murgatroyds’ marriage, six years ago, and is presentable, 
if standardised It includes a sofa The pots on the 
table indicate that while susan is on normal diet tom has 
eaten slops 

SUSAN IS going out shortly, and has already changed from her 
early morning to her afternoon dress, over which is a 
brightly printed overall tom is fully dressed, except 
that he has neither slippers nor boots, sus ^n’s coat and 
hat await her convenience on a chair 


TOM [pushing chair hack from table] That’s fine. It’s 
good building food, is porridge I’ve heard it called 
me Scotsman’s meat 

SUSAN With lots of milk it might be bearable. 

TOM I don’t agree with you, not about milk In my 
opimon milk’s a drawback to porridge It spoils the 
natural flavour of the oats 

SUSAN [with irony] And water’s a good drink [Offers 
cigarette from packet ] Havmg one ? 

TOM No, thank you 


^ Applicauons regarding amateur performances of this pkv should 
addressed to Messrs Samud Preach, Ltd , i 6 Southampton Street 
Strand, London, W C a, or 25 West 45th Street, New York ^ 
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SUSAN Well, I am. 

and begins to move dishes from table. 
TOM. That’s all right I’ve said it before, Susan, and 
I say It agam. You alter nothmg. You eat as usual 
and go about as usual You haven’t got a war on, and 
I have It’s my war, not yours, and there’s no cause for 
you to suffer. 

SUSAN You admit you’re suffermg 
TOM By not smoking ^ Nay, I’m master of that 
SUSAN I’m glad to hear that, Tom I needn’t go on 
with my idea that the sight of me smokmg and the smell 
of tobacco set the craving up m you. 

TOM Don’t worry. 

SUSAN. And It’s the same about meat ? I don’t deny 
I’ve felt awkward about me eatmg meat for dinner and 
you suppmg porridge When a man sits at home all 
day he can’t help sruffing the smell of cookmg. I’ve 
thought many a time you must find even smells trying 
when the oven wasn’t smellmg for you 
TOM Ach 1 It’s a pleasure. 

SUSAN What’s a pleasure ? 

TOM Watchmg you gomg about the house doing the 
thmgs you do every day and I never see you do when 
I’m at the works I’m commg to the conclusion that 
household jobs were speaally thought out to display the 
grace of a woman 

SUSAN Don’t talk so daft. 

\She has collected dishes on to tray, and goes to door. 
TOM Reaching door in advance and opening it] Allow me 
SUSAN A^d you know what I’d allow you if I hadn’t 

cot both hands to a tray [^// susan 

^ Ftom grins, then sees the cigarette packet on table, 

^ goes to It, notices that it is nearly full, begins to 
take out a cigarette, then firmhf puts it back 
He goes to sya and lies down susan returns, 
carrying his boots. 
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SUSAN Fvc a ftee hand now hoots on table 

TOM I laj down without my book Fil be obhged if 
you*ll pass it across 

SUSAN Reading, readm^ reading, ^jeadwg the book’s 
tttli[ TbeTheony AntltneUmng. As if you didn’t know 
all there is to Snow about tmt 

TOM I don’t deny I know practical side of it. Only 
Fm not m practice at the moment. 

SUSAN \\^ose fault is that ? 

\Brmgs hook , stands wer him. 

TOM. Am I mistaken, Susan, or did I hear you say you 
and Ahce Butterworth were going to the pictures this 
afternoon ? 

SUSAN We are 

TOM Then don’t let me detain you. 

SUSAN It’s early yet You heard me saying some- 
thing smce then You heard me say I’d a free hand 
now And if you’ll cast your eyes on table you’ll 
happen see what’s there [tom looks angy ] Nay, Tom, 
Toml 

tom It’s no good, Susan 

SUSAN. I’ll go down on my bended knees and put your 
boots on if you’ll let me 

TOM No. 

SUSAN Toml 

TOM I’m stoppmg at home 

SUSAN Satur^y afternoon and all 

TOM Makes no difference I keep on telling you Fm 
at war And if I can’t bang that into your head I’ll 
bang this. I’m unemployed, and I know what every 
unemployed man knows go out walking and you come 
home hung^. 

SUSAN Oh, Tom 1 As if you were one of them 1 

TOM Luckier than most, I know that. IVe got a 
home worth stopping m and a sofa worth lymg on. I’ve 
got resources, but I’m not squandermg them Fm ready 
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and willing for a long siege, and it’ll not be me that 
breaks at the end. It’ll be young Walter And you can 
obhge me, Susan, by putting toose boots back where 
you got them from, or I’ll go out with them myself 
and 

SUSAN. I want you to go out. It’s so bad for your 
health to 

TOM I’ll go out and leave them at the pawnshop and 
walk back m my stockinged feet. Is it raimng ? 

SUSAN. No, It isn’t, but I never thought it would 
come to this between you and me I never thought 
of you planning to shame me m the eyes of the 
neighbours 

TOM Are you puttmg those boots away ? 

SUSAN Very well, Tom 

\She takes them out^ and returns at once. 

TOM Right, so long as it’s understood I’m m earnest. 
Now, hsten, Susan I’m not shaming you Far from 
It I I’ve w^ked out from the works for a prmaple, but 
I’ve got views on prmciples It’s a behef of min e that 
a man’s principle ought not to hurt his wife, and Fm 
hving a strange life myself, a bit like prison — orily you’re 
here, so it isn’t hke prison — ^but I’ve told you to alter 
nothmg m your way of life I’ve got money m bank, 
and long enough before that money’s spent I’ll have 
young Walter beggmg me to go back on my terms. 
I’m Uving quiet myself, and eatmg quiet, and that’s 
msurance It’s the extra safety margm m case young 
Walter’s got more obstinacy tMn I think he has But 
It’s my msurance, Susan, and you carry on as usual As 
usual, and no one can say Fm lettmg my ptmaples do 
damage to my wife 

SUSAN. Well . . I hope you re not too sure of your- 

gg|£ ’ \She takes off her overall. 

tom Meanmg between me and Walter ? 

SUSAN. Yes. 
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TOM That^s all right And now 

\Suddenly picks her up as she hangs overall behind 
door and kisses her 
SUSAN ‘Weill 

TOM Just to show you, with a kiss thrown in for a 
flourish Just to show you Fve not gone soft yet with 
lack of exercise 

SUSAN [fondlyl You great gawp 1 [Then she can see out 

of window^ and Put me down, Tom 1 

TOM You’re all right where you are 
SUSAN Put me down, you fool 1 There’s some one 
coming up garden path, and you know folks can see in 
here from ^den 

[B«/ he carries her from the caller's possible viev. 
TOM That’s a complamt 1 have about women They 
can’t concentrate Even when a woman’s bemg kissed 
she’s not smgle-minded about it There’s a bit of her 
mind wondering if her back hair’s straight 

[A nng IS heard, and he puts her down 
SUSAN [pands to her hatrl You’ve ruflaed mm^ all 
right 


TOM It’ll do for going to door and telling a fellow we 
don’t want any wnting-pads to-day [Exit susan 

[tom picks up book and sits to read susan returns, 
shewing m chadwick, a well-dressed business- 
man of pfy 

SUSAN [evidently impressed] Tom, it’s Mr Chadwick. 

tom Mr Chadwick ? Who’s he ? [Sees chadwick. 
rises] Oh I ^ 

CHADWICK How are you, Mr Murgatroyd ? 

TOM Fine, thanks [Th^ shake, then tom with a ves- 
ture] Of course 1 Of course I I couldn’t fot 

mom^t wha^t brought you m these parts [Informinv 
SUSAN] It’s the cncket-match Mr ChadwiclPs works 
team and out lot 

CHADWICK Aren’t you playing yourself ? 

B* 
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TOM. Sit down. Me playing ? No, I*m not playing 
to-day. 

CHADWICK. That’s a bit of luck for us. That spin 

bowling of yours 

TOM. Ach I I’m getting old 
CliADWICK. Old? 

TOM I’m thirty-six 

CHADWICK. Why, man. Jack Hobbs 

TOM I know, I Imow Only, in the first place, Hobbs 
IS a marvel, and, m second place, he doesn’t spend his 
time m a dye-house when he’s not playing cricket. 
That’s one thing I’ve got on Jack Hobbs I’ve not 
lost my amateur status 
^CHADWICK [offers cigaretie-case]. Smoke ? 

TOM No, thanks She will. 

CHADWICK [rises, gallantlj\ Allow me, Mrs Murga- 
troyd [As he holds lighter for her] I’m sorry your hus- 
band’s a bit out of sorts 
TOM Who says ? 

CHADWICK. Off smokmg and off cricket. 

[Glances at tom’s feet. 
TOM. Boots off, and all That’s me to-day Sitting 
at home domg a bit of readmg 

CHADWICK [picks up hook, looks at title] I see Do you 
find he can tell you much ? 

tom Well, considermg he’s a man that writes a book, 
he isn’t quite a fool i’U tell you I’ve pretty near 
fimshed that book, and three times — ^three times, mind 

you ^he’s got me proper wondering if he was right or 

I was And one time out of them three I give him best 

He beat me t i_ 

CHADWICK Only once, though 
TOM. Oh, well, Mr Chadwick, you dont expect a 
fellow that writes a book on the theory of dyemg to 
know the lob same as a practical man hke me But it 
mst shows you— she’s been objecting to my reading— 
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It shows you you can pick up summat useful out of a 
book 

CHADWICK That’s so Once m a way Well [ghne- 
wg at SUSAN], the fact is, seeing I was over anyhow with 
the team 

SUSAN They’ll be missmg you 

CHADWICK What^ Oh, they’re happy Getting 
lunch at the Red Lion 

SUSAN You’ll be wanting lunch yourself, Mr 

Chadwick 

CHADWICK Is anything the matter ? 

SUSAN I’m good at guessing 

TOM So’m 1 What about the pictures you were 
gomg to ? 

SUSAN Mrs Butterworth’s calhng for me. 

TOM You didn’t mention that before 
SUSAN. No 

TOM I forget if you’re a married man, Mr Chad- 
wick 

CHADWICK, Oh, yes 

TOM Oh, well \Thetr eyes met tn sympathy ] Well, can 
you tell me how to budge a woman who doesn’t want 
to budge ? I’ve got no dynamite 

CHADWICK [j/w/wg] It’s perfectly true I did come to 
discuss a bit of business with you 
SUSAN And that’s no news 

TOM Pipe down, Susan I Give the man a chance 
Now, Mr Chadwick, I’m hstenmg It may go in at one 
ear and out at t’other, but I’m hstenmg 
CHADWICK Not very encouragmg 
TOM Go on. It’s your move [chadwick hesitates ] 
Oh, I’ll cut it short for you I reckon the whole county 
knows I’ve had trouble with Walter Farnworlh A man 
like me walks out, and it’s news All right Now you 
go on from there 

SUSAN I don’t like Staithley Bridge 
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TOM Susan, Mr Chadwick’s works are at Staithley 
Bridge, and if I decide to go to his works you’ll like 
Staithley Bridge Not that he’s asked me yet 

CHADWICK. Mrs Murgatroyd, would double his 
present wages do anything to ovcrcommg your objections 
to Staithley Bridge ^ 

TOM I’m not denymg this, Mr Chadwick — ^that’s a 
compliment 

CHADWICK No It’s an offer. 

TOM. That’s ten pounds a week you’re offermg. Did 
you know that ? 

CHADWICK I knew. 

TOM Ten pounds a week, and they say there’s a slump 
on 

CHADWICK It’s men like you that beat the slump 

TOM That’s true That’s something our Walter’s 
missed seemg He’ll see it if I go — ^permanent. I’U be 
a loss to Walter 

SUSAN That’s vicious, Tom. 

TOM I’ve not gone yet. 

CHADWICK On, but 

TOM I’m considering your offer, Mr Chadwick It 
has a lot of points m its favour It has ten pound-notes 
a week m its favour But wait a bit Fve not seen 
mside your works 

CHADWICK \sfmhng[ Are you gomg to talk about 
machmery ? 

TOM Machines 1 Machines I Machmes 

are like men [glatjcmg at susan] and women they’re all 
right till they get uppish But there’s one trade, Mr 
Chadwick, where the fewer machmes the better dyemg 
yarn I’m a yam-dyer, and a good ’un — and machmes 
i-pah 1 Get a vat and put the right stuff m it, and hang 
your yarn over dye-poles, same as they did m ancient 
Egypt That’s how good yam-dvemg’s done to-day, 
same as it was then, and if you’ve let the machmists tell 
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you different, and if youVe listened to a machinist’s 
salesman telling you the tale, and if you’ve put in labour- 
saving machmery that doesn’t save because it doesn’t do 

good work, then I tell you 

CHADWICK Yes, I dia put machmery m 
TOM Then to heU with you I 
CHADWICK I put It m, then scrapped it. 

TOM Oh I You put It m, then scra|med it ? Then, 
am I right ? Is there anythmg to beat the old way with 
yarn . with a few modem improvements and . . 
and a man hke me to watch the mixmgs and the tempera- 
tures ? 

CHADWICK I’m sure you’re right. 

TOM I could tell our Walter something now 
CHADWICK {sharply] Could you? 

TOM I could so I could tell him something about 
the machmes he’s aiming to put m 1 could tell him 
they bit you 

CHADWICK Qmte possibly different machmes. 

TOM Same — alleged object 

CHADWICK Don’t you see, Murgatroyd, you can’t tell 
him? 

TOM Why? 

CHADWICK You can’t give him information you’ve 
got m private conversation with me It would be breach 
of confidence 

TOM I don’t recollect you cautioned me about it 
SUSAN He’d no need to, Tom, and you know it. 
That’s quite understood, Mx Chadwick You’ve been 
speakmg confidential 

CHADWICK Thank you, Mrs Murgatroyd 
TOM That’s right That’s quite right, but it’s an 
awkward hole to be m When Walter told me he meant 
to order those machmes I first reasoned with him^ and 
when reason fell on barren ground I put my coat on and 
walked out. And now I’ve proof positive from your 
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experience that I'm right about it, and I’ve got to hold 
my tongue and maybe watch Walter spending money 
buying costly plant that I know and you know isn’t worth 
the metal it’s made of Suits you fine, Mr Chadwick 
Suits you to have nobody stop him makmg a fool of 
himself, same as you made a fool of yourself. But I 
cjmte see your pomt. I agree with it. My tongue’s 
tied. 

CHADWICK. Isn’t this the pomt • that you’re not any 

longer one of Farnworth’s men, and that therefore 

TOM Aye, I’m at large. I adnut that I don’t need to 
feel I’m Walter’s watch-dog 

CHADWICK Especially as I . . I made an offer 
TOM You did, Mh Chadwick, and it’s got me worried. 
CHADWICK Worried ^ 

TOM. Not about the figure That’s satisfactory. No I 
I’m worried about myself 
SUSAN Not about me ? 

tom. I can’t thmk why I don’t say ** Yes ” I can’t 
think what’s stoppmg me. 

[susAN pffAr her hand on hts shoulder 
No, lass. It’s not you Oh, I know, you’re thinking of 
the chapel you’re used to, and the shops you’re used to, 
and yon fellow m the Co-op groceries you’d have 
married if you hadn’t married me, and you go m there 
and smile, and he gives you the best cut of bacon, you 
keepmg your mouth shut about me bemg the bacon- 
fancier m this house, and not you — ^when I’m eatmg 
normal, that is Yes, there’s advantages m staying put . 
also there’s somethmg called progress, and ten pounds a 
week for [looks at chadwick] a startmg wage is raismg 
you and me mto the motor-car class 
SUSAN I hadn’t thought of that 

tom Second-hand to start with, but you never know 
where folk will finish once they’ve gotten their feet loose 
from their native clay. 
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SUSAN We’ll come, Mr Chadwick 

\About to shake hands with Chadwick 
TOM \catchtng her wrtst\ Who’s making this decision, 
you or me ? 

CHADWICK It’s obviously ** yes.” 

TOM I know It’s obviously “ yes ” [TA«;, with exas- 

perated gestnre\ Then, why can’t I say “ Yes ” ? Why 
can’t I ? I’d have called me better than most at knowing 
my own mind, and I want to say “ Yes,” and I can’t. 
What’s holdmg me back, Susan ? What is it ? 

[susAN urns outi and before the men have time to 
speak IS back with tom’s hoots. 

SUSAN \eagerlj\ Put them on 
TOM What’s the idea? 

SUSAN You can’t think hard like that. 

Undicates htsfeet. 

TOM I take you A man’s got to fed he’s on parade 
to make a big dcasion with boots , then] But if I 

put these on I’m declaring the siege is raised. 

SUSAN It is raised 

TOM \rises, moves from boots] I can see now I was 
hasty to throw that motor-car into the argument I may 
sound backward to you, Mr Chadwick, sound as thougn 
I’d less enterprise than a woman It isn’t that, only Pm 
studymg deeper [Bell rings 

SUSAN ^nny/ed\ Oh 1 That’ll be Mrs Butterworth 
TOM She’s one you’ll miss if you go away from here 
SUSAN Not me I’E learn to drive that car, and it’s 
not more than an hour’s run from Staithley Bridge to 
Blackton [To door 

TOM [catching her at door] Think on, Susan You’re 
going out with her 

SUSAN Nay, I’m not Not now 
TOM. You’re going out You doud my mdgment 
I see you in a new hat and better dothes thii I can buv 
now, and ^ 
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SUSAN. Tom 1 

TOM No 1 No 1 It plays the hangment with my 
reasomng You’re gomg out, I tell you. 

SUSAN. Well, if you’ve no objections I’ll let Mrs 
Butterworth m while I’m puttmg my hat on. My ‘old 
hat I [Ex/^ SUSAN. 

CHADWICK. I don’t know why you’re hesitating, 
Murgatroyd. 

TOM Nor me, really. I’m sorry, Mr Chadwick I’ll 
be nearer my answer when I’m shut of my wife. A 
woman’s a handicap to a man with a problem 

CHADWICK. Why IS It a problem ? 

[SUSAN returns wtth mrs butterworth. 

SUSAN [as thej come\ I won’t be a minute. I’ve got 
my thin gs down here. Oh, this is Mi Chadwick Mrs 
Butterworth Sit down, Ahce 

[CHADWICK bom ALICE sits SUSAN puts ou out- 
door clothes 

TOM. How do 

ALICE. I’m well, thank you. Did you say Chad- 
wick ? 

CHADWICK That’s my name 

ALICE I know some Chadwicks Are you related to 
Jeremiah Chadwick of Rochdale ? 

CHADWICK I don’t think so 


SUSAN. Alice, he’s 

ALICE Oh, you needn’t be superior about Jeremiah 
Chadwick I He’s a well-known man in Rochdale. An 
undertaker Yes, they say m the family he was baptized 
to be an undertaker Lamentations, you know. Has it 
ever struck you, Mr Murgatroyd, how common Bible 
names are in Lancashire ? You’ve a Bible name your- 
self but I It’s only m New Testament Thomas 
Doubting Thomas, as they called him 

tom. Doubting 1 Doubting 1 

[CHADWICK turns to hide smile 
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Then I’ve a misfit name. I look before I le^. That 
isn’t doubting It’s deadmg. [Tams hs vack^ goes 
to wtndorv, and looks oat ; draws back at once ] Susan, 
rll thank you to open door to Mr Walter. And take 
Mrs Butterworth with you. 

SUSAN Mr Walter I 

TOM [to CHADvriCK.] Cotiung up path 
CHADWICK [saspicjoasly] What does he want here ? 
TOM He’ll tell us that 

[Bell rings susan gestares auce to come to door 
ALICE Well, I’m pleased to have met you, 

Mr Chadwick You’ve got important namesakes m 
Rochdale. [Holds out her hand 

CHADWICK [shakes it with slight reluctance] Good day, 
Mrs Butterworth 

SUSAN [impatiently] Come along, Alice. 

AiiCE I’m coming 

[Exeunt auce and susan , door left open, 
CHADWICK \brisklj\ Now, listen here, Murgatroyd, 

You’ve to think quickly for once, and 

TOM [checking him] He might listen, and all. That 
door’s open 

SUSAN [off] Yes, he’s m, Mr Farnworth You’ll find 
him m there 

[She comes to door Walter enters Exit susan, 
closing the door, Walter is twenty-eigpt, and 
in cricket flannels and hlae^er. 

WALTER [taken ly surprise on seeing chadwick] Hullo 1 
You here 1 


TOM Of you two gentlemen it’s more remarkable that 
you’re here I recollect we didn’t part so friendly 

WALTER [glances at tom, then goes to chadwick! How 
ate you ? 


CH^mcK [shakes hands] I’m all right [l^oks at 
watch ] Is It so late ? [It isn’t ] You’ve got your war- 
paint on early ° ^ 
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■WALTER. I may have a bit of travellmg to do before 
the match [LooAr at tom.] But I hope not 
TOM. Referrmg to me ? 

WALTER Possibly youVe not heard of our troubles 
TOM. So what they are, they’re your troubles, Mr 
Walter 

WALTER \tersely\ I see I thought it might still 
mterest you to know why Mr Chadwick’s team is almost 

certam to wm, but as it doesn’t [To door 

TOM Hold on. Let’s get this straight Are you 
here about cricket ^ 

WALTER. Yes 

TOM Oh 1 No, no. It doesn’t mterest me. 

[WALTER opens door, and tom goes to him. 
Why’s Mr Chad-wick’s lot gomg to ■wm? We beat 
them on their own groimd 

WALTER [closing door\ We had a good fast bowler and 
[indicates tom] a good slow bowler. 

TOM You’ve still got a good fast bowler Got Aleck 
Warburton, haven’t you ? 

WALTER No He’s pkymg for Blackton to-day m 
the League match 

TOM [disgustedlyl I call the man a traitor. League or 
no lea^e, he’s no right to desert us to-day. It’s always 
a neeme match when we meet Chadwick’s, and Aleck 

knows that as well as I do Oh, but 

[LooAr blank, remembering the match is no affair of his. 
WALTER [qtnckl^ That isn’t all Wilfred Turner 
spramed his ankle practismg last mght I’m playmg 
young Blakeley for h i m 

tom He’d be a good bowler if he were ever on the 
wicket I’m bound to agree ■with you, Mr Walter. 
It’s givmg Chadwick’s the match 
WALTER Unless you’ll play, Tom 

TOM Me? » * 

CHADWICK. Weren’t you saymg you re too old > 
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TOM I passed the remark I wasn’t too old last June 
to take five wickets of your lot for thirty-two 

CHADWICK Of course, stricdy, you’re not ehgible to 
play for Famworth’s to-day 
WALTER That might be 

TOM No That’s nght. [tS*///, mserahJy'\ That’s 
right Play for a team for ten years, and when they’re 
m a hole you aren’t allowed to assist them It’s things 
like that make life what it is 

CHADWICK \toHches hts shoulder] Oh, I’m not makin g 
a point of It 

TOM You’re not^ [Rwer and shakes hands] Thank 
you, Mr Chadwick That’s the right note I call that 
sporting, not objecting to a strong opponent though 
you’ve grounds for it. It puts you nigh up in my 
estimation I wish I could take the opportunity. 

WALTER. But you can Mr Chadwick says 

TOM He says like a gentleman Only it isn’t what 
he says , it’s what I feel You’d better be getting 
after some one else, Mr Walter. How can I do it, 
Mr Chadwick ? \^most appealing How can I ? It’d 
be a sign that I belonged to Farnworth’s It’d look 
hke I’d forgiven him. 

^HADwiCK again has a smile to hide 
WALTER Forgiven? 

TOM Aye Me playmg cricket under a skipper that’s 
no better sense than to think machines can dye yarn 
They can’t dye yarn They don’t save labour, and I’m 
against labour-saving if they did And if I jom your 
team to-day it’s as good as saymg I’ve been converted 
to your views, when the whole town knows I’ve been 
standing out against your views 

\Casually, Walter takes an end of a^een yarn out 
of his pocket. 

What’s that ? 

WALTER Have a look at it. 
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TOM \takes a look\ What’s wrong with it ? [Looks at 
WALTER ] If you tell me that’s been dyed by machinery 
I’ll have to take back every word I’ve said 
WALTER There’s no new machmery in the place ye^ 
Tom. It’s only a fortmght smce I first mentioned it to 
you. 

TOM [holdtfigtheyarn upl. Well? 

WALTER You dyed it 

TOM. Oh, I dyed it ? I seen it were good work. 
WALTER Yes. Now look at this [From ht^ other 
pocket produces another end of green yam, which is perceptibly 
duller than the first ] That’s the best we can cm against 
it. That’s the best of four tries. 

TOM Green’s a tncky shade [Examines it ] Who’ve 
you got trying his hand at fillin g my shoes ^ 

WALTER Yoimg Blakeley 

TOM I thought so I’ve taught him a lot But not 
quite everything Well, I’ll tell you one thing, Mr 
Walter. You can’t dehver a shade hke that It’d rum 
the reputation of the firm 
WALTER What am I to do ? 

CHADWICK Er [Comes and touches roj^s shoulder 

[tom pockets the yam with the instinct of not letting 
a rival see 

TOM. Oh, aye Yes, of course 

[Glances self-consciously from chadwick to Walter. 
CHADWICK. You’re not forgettmg me 
TOM I’m too grateful to forget 
WALTER Grateful for what he said about the team. 
TOM Ihere’s more to it than that 
WALTER I thought there would be when I found 
Mr Chadwick here \Meets Chadwick’s eye 

CHADWICK Well, you could think right without 
overheating your brains And not a case of trymg to 
steal your m^n, Farnworth. He isn’t your man 

tom That’s right enough I’m disengaged at 
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moment ]Takes the yatn out ] Aye, and look at re- 
sult {Kepockets yam 

CHADWICK \tiQt loohn^ The result is, I made you an 
offer Your wife approved, I think. 

TOM My wife ? Aye, that was a failure of mine, 
failing to get shut of my wife during a business talk 
And then me lettmg slip summat about a motor-car 
to a woman with ambitions Shc*d take a lot of pleasure 
driving into Blackton in the early morning, her sitting 
m the car and watchmg the other women doing their 
front steps 

CHADWICK There’s nothing to stop her 
TOM She’d take some stopping now You saw your- 
self how that idea of a car turned her right round from 
hating Staithley Bndgc to lovmg it I’m just short of 
having said absolute ‘ yes ’ to him, Mr Walter, but that’s 
how we stand 

WALTER I see Well, strong men before you have 
been ruled by their wives 

TOM What ^ Me ruled by her 1 
WALTER I’d just hke you to know one htde thing, 
Tom I’m not puttmg mat machmery in 
TOM [deeply tmpressm, then qsiietly\. That’s a victory 
for common sense 

WALTER It’s a victory for you You pulled me 
up, and I made further mquiries I found it didn’t 
do all that was claimed for it 

[CHADWICK shows antioyance, 
TOM There’s this about our Walter, Mr Chadwick — 
he’s not above learmng 

WALTER \drtly\ Much obhged. 

TOM Well, so you ought to be obliged Look at 
brass I’ve saved you 1 Aye, and look at the problem 
you’ve set me 

CHADWICK The problem being — ^the problem 1 — 
whether Tom Murgatroyd wants to get on in life or to 
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stay back with the comparatively small dye-works of 
Mr Farnworth. 

TOM. I know that, Mr Chadwick, I know But look 
at the mess they’ve made of things smce I went And 
if I go permanent and Mr Walter gets another dyer in 
my place it isn’t hkely he’ll be as good as me You 
know It isn’t, or you’d not be after me yourself. 

CHADWICK. That’s his trouble. 

TOM I can’t see it that road 

CHADWICK. When a man makes a move his past is 
somethi^ he puts behmd him 

TOM Then I’m none movmg I couldn’t hve happy 
with the weight on my mmd that Farnworth’s were 
turning out bad work I’m sorry, Mr Chadwick I’m 
deeply obhged to you for your offer \tUT 7 is to Walter], 
but if you’ll re-engage me now, this moment, Mr Walter, 
I’ll put my flannels on and play for Farnworth’s with my 
consaence clear 

WALTER. Right [susAN hursts tn. 

SUSAN It is not nght 

TOM. I sent you to pictures 

SUSAN Don’t be daft 1 I’ve had my ear at keyhole 

TOM Then I’ve a job for you Go and get iron and 
put the straightest crease you can m my white trousers 
When I go on field to-day I’ll be observed above a bit 
on account of my late quarrel with Mr Walter, and I’ll 
make a smart appearance \Hustlmg her] Go on, now. 
There’s no time to waste. 

\]?ushes her out^ closes door^ and stands against it. 

CHADWICK. A httle forcible 

TOM I did the needful She’d overheard Mr Walter 
say I’m ruled by a woman 

CHADWICK [accepting defeat] Well [To Walter] 

You gomg straight to the ground ^ My car’s outside. 

WALTER Thanks [Z^oAt^z/tom] Yes, my team’s com- 
plete. [TOM opens door. Exeunt chadwick and Walter. 
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TOM ]comt 5 C , sees hoots\. Boots, ch ? Cricket boots, 
I reckon \Call5 ] Have yon finished, Susan ^ 

\Ta/::es coat off 

SUSAN \pff\ Give me a chance 

[tom snnngs hts bowling am 
TOM \daubtfully\ Well, it’ll be a test of oatmeal diet 
[SUSAN enters with bis trousers over her arm 

Done them ? 

SUSAN Not yet \Gently, band on his arm] Tom I 
TOM It’s settled right way, lass You’d never be 
happy if you knew I were miserable 
SUSAN Why should you be ^ 

TOM [takes yarn out of hts pocket] That’s the answer. 
Cast your eyes on that You heard outside door, but 
you didn’t see I’ve been too long at Farnworth’s to 
be heedless about them I can’t let work hke that go 
out of the place 

SUSAN [comprehendtngly] All right [She just touches him 
TOM [takes waistcoat off] I’ll shp upstairs and change 
\ my shirt. Think on those trousers are done by I come 
down. [UA fo 

SUSAN You didn’t ^he stops 

TOM [by door] Eh ? 

SUSAN You didn’t say anythmg to Mr Walter about 
a motor-car wage 

^ TOM I didn’t just then, but you wait a bit, Susan 
I’ve learnt thmgs about my value to-day that I didn’t 
know before [Going out 

SUSAN You re always surprismg me, Tom 

CURTAIN 
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AUGUSTUS IN SEARCH OF A 
FATHER 

By Harold Chapin 
CHARACTERS 

A Night Watchman, a sohdy grttff-voiced old man oj 
seventy Wears corduroys^ a heavy great-coat ^ and a 
large old bojvler bat Hts beard and eyebrows are 
sbaggy\ but hts upper Itp ts more or less clean-shaven 
He speaks slowly and with dense authority i> 
Augustus, a young man of twenty-sev en Typical 
'Bowery * sport' Dressed in striped jersey^ light 
trousers^ very tight-fitting^ a Itgfit jacket and waist- 
coat, pointed-toed brown boots much the worse for 
wear, and a narrow-brimmed black bowler bat He 
needs a shave, and, though spry, looks very down on 
bis luck 

A Policeman, of the usual type, but suffers from a bump 
of facetiousness and a desire to be funny 

Time and Place The comer of a London square early 
on a winter’s morning 
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Harold Ch apin was born at Brooklyn in 1886, but 
as he was Brought to England at tiie age of two 
his American atizenship was merely techmcal In 
thought and temperament he was ^aractenstically 
Enghsh, and his best plays, hke “ It’s the Poor that 
’elps the Poor” and “The Dumb and the Bhnd” 
(mcluded m the second and third volumes of this 
senes), are almost perfect specimens of low-hfe 
Cockney drama ' 

Chapin was essentially a man of the meatre 
His expenence as an actor and subsequently as a 
producer doubtless helped him m his work as 
dramatist In his short life he wrote sixteen plays, 
including “ The New Morahty ” and “ Art and 
Opportumty,” but his gemus caressed itself mos t 
naturally m the~"one-act lorm, l ie had, an envi- 
able fiilt tor wntmg maiogue— the power to ma ke 
words • come a live " as they leaped trom his pe n , 
"a'hd~ Be" had ah even rarer gitt in his oow^ to 
create character 

Cha pin was domg excellent work for the theatre 
when the War broke out He e nlist ed immediately, 
and was killed at the baP-l^* nf T no? m tot«. 








AUGUSTUS IN SEARCH 
“A FATHER" 


The NIGHT WATCHMAN ts dtscovered sitting forward in hts 
sbjmtyf smokmg a short pipe As curtain rises the 
POLICEMAN paces slowly across back from R to L ^ and 
then down pavement L He pauses and looks at shanty, 
then comes to trestle down L. and leans on it and hails the 
NIGHT WATCHMAN 


POLICEMAN Hullo, you’re not dead, then ? 
WATCHMAN \lookittg up\ Good Gawd, no I *Oo*s 
been saying I was ? v** 

POLICEMAN No one I 

WATCHMAN Do I look ill ? I feels all right. 

POLICEMAN It was just my 

WATCHMAN P’raps I was over-sound off. 

POLICEMAN It was only my fun 
WATCHMAN ^otidering^ Wnat was ? 

POLICEMAN Oh, about you’re being dead 
WATCHMAN But 1 ain’t 

^ POLICEMAN No \Bitterly\ I know you ain’t I never 
thought you was You can’t see the joke. I was trying 
to h&f unity, see ? ® 

WATCHMAN Funny ? I don’t see much fun in that. 
POLICEMAN [retreating Oh, good night 
WATCHMAN Blimme, what’s Up With you ? Stop and 
ave a warm 


^ Published sepatatdy by Messrs Gowans and Gray, Ltd Aoolica- 
eons regardmg amateur uerformances of this play should be adS^ 
to Messrs Samuel Fr^ch, Ltd. 26 Southhampton Stmet sSi 

London, W C 2, or 25 West 4jth Street, New York ^ ^ 
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POLICEMAN. Thanks ; don’t mind if I do. 

WATCHMAN. Then why don’t you ^ 

POLICEMAN I give It up 

[Enters enclosure by stepping over low end of pole. 
He leans against shanty^ which ^ay s. 

WATCHMAN ’Ete Steady on 1 Do you want to ’ave 
me over ? 

POLICEMAN [with a return of facetiousnessi Not to-night, 
thank you. 

WATCHMAN [^uite seriously\. I shan’t be here to- 
morrow. 

POLICEMAN [cifter warming hands for a moment in silence]. 
Cold. 

WATCHMAN Who ^ 

POLICEMAN [nonplussed] We — ^the weather . . . 

WATCHMAN. You Speak for yourself I am’t 

POLICEMAN [humorously once more] Not a crime to feel 
the cold, IS It ? [Pauses for a reply ] I say I shan’t be dis- 
missed the Force for mentioning it, shall [Pauses 
again , still no reply from the watchman ] Oh, Lor ! 
[Changing the subject] ^ther an uncomfortable sort of 
place to spend the mght, this 

WATCHMAN. Fve Seen worse. 

POLICEMAN [engagingly] I’m sure 

WATCHMAN ’Ow about ’Ampstead, right facmg the 
’Eath? Or the middle of Waterloo Bridge, with it 
raining cats and dogs 

[The POLICEMAN starts to make a humorous remark, 
but thinks better of it. The watchman regards 
him severely 

WATCHMAN What say ? 

POLICEMAN I was only gomg to say, Yes, yes ” 

WATCHMAN Oh 1 [P^suminf^ Well, ’ow about them 
places, eh ? Or the top o’ the Highgate Harchway ? 
Or ’Obmg Viaduck, where the road-cleaners drench you 
down every mommg reg’ler Or . . v well, or some 
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place like that? Why, this is a nice sheltered locality 
^ongside them 

POLICEMAN \eonvwccd\ Yes, I can see it must be. 

WATCHMAN Then what did you want to talk such 
nonsense for ? 

POLICEMAN You know you’re very hard to get on 
with, you are, really ’Ere I try to be agreeable and 
chatty m return for a warm, and you soaps me up I’m 
*urt You can’t ’elp ’aving no sense of ’umour, poor 
chap, but when a a guest at your fireside tries to be 

pleasant and agreeable you’ve no business to go snappm’ 
of ’im up hke this [watchman loughs gruffiy 

POLICEMAN Oh, you see the joke of that, do you^ 
Perverted old individual I [watchman snores softly 

POLICEMAN Eh ? [Snore repeated 

POLICEMAN ’Ere, I say, you’re a mce sort of watch- 
man, I don’t think I’E make a note of that “ Watch- 
man on drainag e job asleep ” i-A 

WATCittiAN [qmte calmly, mthout opening bis ^es] I shall 
reply the pohceman on duty mesmerized me with ’is. 
tunny ktde way -ij.M h 

POLiCEi^ [hastily stepping over low pole R] Well, 
think rU be saying good mght. 

WATCHMAN Good mght 

POLICEMAN [py exit down R ] Good mght, old Stick- 
m-the-mud rcr t-U /c^ 

WATCHMAN [coming out of bis shelter angrily] Look ’ie I 
Don t you go calhng me out of me name \ 

A [policeman exits down R 

« he reaches the front of the shelter The 
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■WATCHMAN ts just re-entcntig the shanty, and 
has his back full to Augustus. 

AUGUSTUS Gee whj2 I You look cozy I Can I have 
a warm up ? 

WATCHMAN [glancwg over his shoulder as he pats up 
sacking on seat inside shelter'] Why shouldn’t you ^ 

AUGUSTUS And yet, agam, why should I ^ [He steps 
over pole and stands R of fire, warming hts hands. The 
WATCHMAN IS Well out of Jjis Sight ] Cold, ain’t it ? 

WATCHMAN I feel all right 

AUGUSTUS Well, that’s a blessmg, anyway. I don’t 
My, what a fire I I haven’t felt warm for a month 
The dive where I have been dossmg is hke a refrigerator. 

WATCHMAN Where’s that ? 

AUGUSTUS Over Edgware Road way — ^Bell Street^ to 
be exact 


WATCHMAN Why aren’t you there now ? 

AUGUSTUS Tariff t oo high for me. [Shows pockets] 
^ Stoney, boss, stoney 

WATCHMAN Drink or gambhng ? 

AUGUSTUS How rude you are Nothing of the sort. 
Depression m trade \u vvA' ^iavSU,,V-^ 

WATCHMAN Trade ts bad What do you expect -with 
this Government ^ D’you smoke 

AUGUSTUS [nodding] And ch^ 

WATCHMAN Chewm’s immoral and ungodly It’s a 
disgusting vice, that^s wJiat,it is ~Have a smOk e ^ 

1 , T [Proffers pouch. 

AUGUSTUS Eh Rather 1 You’re a trump I 

[Takes pouch and rolls himself a cigarette, taking 
papers from jacket pocket 

WATCHMAN [eyeing cigarette-p^ers unfavourably] Why 
don’t you smoke a pipe, like a Christian ? 

AUGUSTUS Haven’t got a pipe [Lighting up] Don’t 
hke pipes, anyway Cigs are more jp^ You’re a s 
bad os mY old dad was. Where’s the difference? 
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ffTATCHMAN \laymg down the law dectdedly\ 

3es isa ^t 

AUGUSTUS Oh, rats,l ]^ands back pouch 

WATCHMAN \tahng pouch and obseivmg Augustus’s hand 
he does jo] Bhmme, ’ow your ’and shakes 1 What’s 
) with you ^ 

AUGUSTUS Guess I’m suffermg from a bad attack of 
inte denar ii, sometimes known as gotno sponduhc o. 
/hich IS mvariably attended with nante monjary ^d 
onsequent shakes 

WATCHMAN \^eatly vtjpressed] Where do you feel it ? 
AUGUSTUS Sinkmg, ’oUow feehng mside, and a nasty 
light headache 

WATCHMAN Do you mean to say you’re ’ungry ? 
AUGUSTUS I had some breakfast yesterday 
WATCHMAN Why didn’t you say so afor^? \Bends 
down and produces from under seat a paper containing bread 
and meat, which he passes to Augustus J D’ye want a knife 

\Pffers a clasp knife 
AUGUSTUS Pon my Sam, you’re a white man 1 {Opens 
hiife and starts eating\ Bit tricky , eh? {alluding to the 
difficulties of eating with a clasp knife] 

WATCHMAN Ah, It takes some time to get used to it. 
\Watches Augustus eating in silence for a moment ] Let me 
know if the knife shuts up on your tongue, won’t vou ? 
AUGUSTUS [ww/mo] Eh? ^ 

WATCHMAN It uscd to ’ave a narsty ’abit of shuttin’ 
up like I tightened the screw a bit the other day One 
sometimes makes things a bit better by tmkering them 
about, and sometimes a lot worse ° 

AUGUSTUS It works all serene now 



WATCHMAN I ’aven’t ’ad the opportumty of trym’ it 
—not hW to run any risks of cuttm’ meself, you under- 
stand I m getting a bit old to try experiments Now 
a young chap suA p you ’^n’t no cause to bother about 
a cut hp— they eals up all right nine times out o’ ten. 
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whereas in anyone o’ my age a pois’nous wound is a 
narsty matter. 

AUGUSTUS. Veij. [Continues eating, 

WATCHMAN [after another pause[. I suppose you know 
It’s a bad thing to eat so i^t — espeaally when you’re 
’ungry You’ll be gettm’ ’eart-burn. 

AUGUSTUS I’ll risk it. Upon my Sam, you are a brick, 
though I If I was the sentimental sort I’d say you was 
the mrst — ^the only one — ^to treat me decent smce I’ve 
been back. 

WATCHMAN. Back ? Where from ? 

AUGUSTUS Stat es. 

WATCHMAN Meatiin’ America ? 

AUGUSTUS [pith mouth full\ Um. 

WATCHMAN. What part ? 

[AUGUSTUS appears not to hear. 
WATCHMAN. What part of Amenca ? 

AUGUSTUS Top left-hand corner 
WATCHMAN [severely]. Don’t be funny I I asked you 
what part of America you was m 

AUGUSTUS [hurrying through the information] New York . 
mostly — out West, and m ’Frisco a bit, but N’York 
mostly 

WATCHMAN. What sort of place is it ? 

AUGUSTUS. Ai Tip-top. Best ever 
WATCHMAN ’Ere, no irreverence What trade was 
you m ? 

AUGUSTUS Trade I Now, do I look like a trades- 
person ? I was a pro-fessional. 

WATCHMAN Well, what perfession, then ? 

AUGUSTUS FU give you three guesses 
•^^/^XCHMAN. I asked you , I am t a guesser. 

AUGUSTUS Persistency, thy name is — 

watchmanTI asked a avil question , I expecks a 

AUGUSTUS A avil answer I’ve heard that before. ' 
FUtry. \Wtth exaggerated courtesy] I was assistant deputy 
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sfcimp-licker at the White House. Y’see, there’s so 
much dan^ of the Tammany bosses poisoning Teddy 
that they have to fin d gal oots with fine constitut iQiis ^ 
like me . to 

WATCHMAN {severelj\ You am’t telhng the truth 1 
AUGUSTUS Discovered 1 Did you expect me to I 
WATCHMAN \stoltdly\. 1 did. 

AUGUSTUS WelL you are a lalapaloosa 1 You deserve 
It for your faith I respect an elderly yob There’s 
something touchmg about one I was a sport, see 1 
[watchman does not see] You know Did a bit with 
the gloves [Spars at imagmaty antagonist watchman 
remains absolute^ dense\ Bunco-steer er Never hear of a 
bunco-steerer ? A — a-^h, Lor’, a * sport.’ Y ou know 
what a * sport’ is, don’t 

watchma n Fishtn’ ? <r‘’ 

AUGUSTUS fishm^t* Ctimy, no I A * sport ’ 1 Oh, 

poker, pokg r You know 

[Deals imaginary pack of cards 
WATCHMAN Catd-sharpe t ? 

AUGUSTUS. Onk when necessary, but you’re getting 
warmer Sort of guide, philosopher, and friend to any- 
one who wanted to see life and spend money. I milled 
a bit too when I could find a backer i 

WATCHMAN [after a pause] I’ve got a son out there — 
domg well not your sort at all . . thank Gawd 1 
Why don’t you get work ? . ^ 

AUGUSTUS Well, y’see, it’s hlce this V’m not the 
working sort I’m a ‘sp ort-* T ara^ Over m God’s 
country I could always make good, but over here . 
when I tried to arrange a match m the back-room of a 
htde pub — just a few friendly rounds you understand — 
the boss said the pohce would do for his licence Rot 1 
As if he couldn’t have squared ’em I Then I started a 
poker-dive — tip-top, I can tell you — but no one came 
but the cops, and th^ didn’t lose any money You’re 
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^no ‘ sports ’ here. The only swabs willing to lose money 
*»seem to be the foreign waiters, and you have to be a 
foreigner to get them Talk ab out free trade I 

WATcmiAN. Bettm’s smJuir You’re on the road to 
the p it. /u[tAA cJUu 1*''^ tv " 

Augustus. Pit be blowed I I haven’t enough for the 
gallery. 

WATCHMAN. You are laughmgon the brink of ’ell flame 
what can’t never be quenched, for his mercy endureth fog 
ever [Vety tff/pressmJy] Amen. 

AUGUSTUS. Glad to hear you’ve done i wonder you 
l>talk to me if I’m such a ’gnost ic — Jet alone give me 
grub. 

v^atchman. Talking can’t ’urt me I’ve ’ad worse 
^nor you around my fire afore to-mght 

AUGUSTUS Have you now ? \^turmng knife, 

WATCHMAN You ’eard of the WiUesden Wehr-wolf ? 


Well, ’e was took sittm’ as it might be there. That was 
while I was workmg m the ’Arrow Road It was a dark, 
’ailstormy mght, wi’ a wmd as went through you. ’E 
comes to my fire ]ust as day was comm’ on, and ’e says, 
I ’ave a warm ? ” and I says, “ W’y not ? ” ’E 
was soakmg wet, and ’e fair steamed aside my fire. 
Steamed like a ketde ’e did, until a CQp_co mes up, think- 
mg I was on fire, and then they nabbed ’im ’Ornble, 

I savage-lookm’ man ’e was I You could fancy ’im drink- 
m’ ’ot blood ’Ave a drop ? 

AUGUSTUS [starts] What ? [Sees that the watchma^ 
IS proffering can ] Oh, not for a bit, thanks 

WATCHMAN It was through me as the Tootin ’ 
murderers got ’ung Ever ’card o’ them ? 

AUGUSTUS [saivastically] - Q . ld .j?als of mme 
WATCHMAN And that young chap as shot ’isself m a 
'ansom Lord de Vees 

AUGUSTUS. Poor old De Vees I We was at Oxford 


together. 
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WATCHMAN Well, ’e ’ad a watm at my fire, and give 
me ’alf a quid just before ’e done it. I’ve got it now. 
AUGUSTUS ^JCTiat, am’t you spent it ? 

WATCHMAN Spend a half-quid as was given me by a 
lord as committed suicide 1 Don’t be smy 1 I’ve got 
It m the glass case with my old father’s watch and some 

shells and things 

AUGUSTUS Shells and things ? 


WATCHMAN Lotd, yes I 1 hke rehcs o* the great 
You see, you am’t nothin’ to what I’ve ’ad around my 
fire — ^not yet 

AUGUSTUS \thou£/}tfuUj\ Thahks Sounds hopeful for 
the future I don’t mmd ’avmg a drmk now [TaJkes can 
and drinks a mouthful — he spits it out again with a wry face ] 
Here, what is it ? 

watchman What is it ? Why, tea I 
AUGUSTUS Stale tea, and cold too, on a mght hke this I 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself It might have 
seriously upset me I haven’t tasted tea smce — [pauses 
suddenly^ smce Gawd knows when 
WATCHMAN Mote used to beer, I suppose 
AUGUSTUS Wrong, boss 1 Whisky is my mark. Rye 
for pref 

WATCHMAN Strong drmk is sinful 
AUGUSTUS Strong drmk is sinful ” “ Bettm’s sm- 

ful ” Was there anymmg else you said ? Yes, b’gosh 
“ Qgs is vice I ” 

WATCHMAN So they IS 

AUGUSTUS Granted, boss, granted I haven’t tasted 

tea not smce And I hope I never ma y agam. 

Leastways, not cold ° 


WATCHMAN What did you come over ’ere for ? 
AUGUSTUS Eh ? Oh, one thmg and another 
WATCHMAN Nothm’ m particu&r ^ 

AUOTSTUS No . Yes [Seriously and in a different 
fone\ To hunt up my father and mother 
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WATCHMAN ’Ave you found *em ? 

AUGUSTUS. I don’t know 

WATCHMAN Don’t know ^ 

AUGUSTUS. No. I think I have . but I’m not 
sure And I’m not sure whether ’e’U be pleased to see 
me 

WATCHMAN. Oh 1 *Ad a tilf ? You know where ’e 
IS, then ? 

AUGUSTUS Um-hum. I know where I can find him 
But I’m not sure whether ’e’U be pleased when I go to 
him. 


WATCHMAN. Course he will *E’s one o* your sort, 
I suppose. 

AUGUSTUS. Why^ 

WATCHMAN Li ke father h ke son That’s gospel 
k wAUGUSTus \afhtmstcallj\ Is it ^ 

^ {Changes hts position restlessly 

^(/WATCHMAN Ain’t you tired Teanin’ about? Fetch 
yourself that barter. 

AUGUSTUS Thanks 

{Steps over fire and places barrow to L, of hut, and 
sits in such a way that he is out of sight of the 
WATCHMAN, but Well III the ^ow of the fireli^t. 

WATCHMAN You’te never warm enough there. Move 
around to the fire 

AUGUSTUS I’m all right, thanks 

[A pause AUGUSTUS starts to speak 

WATCHMAN What say ? 

AUGUSTUS I was thinkmg about your boy that you 
said went out to the States ? I wonder if by any chance 
I might have met him. What was his name ? 

WATCHMAN Oh, you wouldn’t never ’ave met ’im 


»E was honest 

AUGUSTUS. That’s good 


Still, you might tell me his 


WATCHMAN Augustus Herbert Alf md Moon. 
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AUGUSTUS \nods qutctly to himself] No, I never met 
him 

WATCHM^. Of course notl Went out mne years 
ago — *e was eighteen then Started as a plumb er and' 
gasfitter Domg well by now 

AUGUSTUS Oh ? 

f WATCHMAN What might you mean by “ Oh ? ** 
/VuGUSTUS How do you know he’s doing well ? 
^^ATCHMAN Sure to be 
' AUGUSTUS You haven’t heard from him ? 

^WATCHMAN Not yet 
AUGUSTUS Notj^/^ Nine years! 

WATCHMAN But then ’e was busy and ’ad ’is way 
o make Shouldn’t be surprised if he owned a big 
Dusiness by now 

AUGUSTUS Let’s hope so But suppose he doesn’t ? 
Suppose he hasn’t got on ? 

WATCHMAN Can’t suppose such a thing ’E was 
honest 

AUGUSTUS That does make a difference — ^in plumbing 
WATCHMAN It makes all the difference ’E was Band 
of ’Ope from a boy ’e never knew the taste of strong 
dnnk , ’e never touched a card Why, ’e was simol" 
bound to get on. < 

Augustus’" People don’t always 
WATCHMAN. ’E ’as 

AUGUSTUS How about {Checks hmself confusedly 

WATCHMAN Eh ? How about what ? 

AUGUSTUS Was there a a {Sees a wa 

to ask the question] I mean, did anyone hear firon 
him? ‘ 

WATCHMAN Yes once 
AUGUSTUS Who? 

WATCHMAN {^j^ Never you min d 
AUGUSTUS Was it some one you didn’t likp ? 
WATCHMAN \with some heat] ’E wrote to some gidVd 
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been walkin’ out with : he wrote to her as soon as ’e 
got ashore. Silly, aflFectionate letter sayin* as ’e was 
’omesick. 

' AUGUSTUS P’raps he was. 

f WATCHMAN \inmgnantlj\ ’Omesick, with ’is way to 
make 1 She said as ’e was engaged to ’er too. Nonsense 1 
I told ’er as ’e’d forgot aU about her 

AUGUSTUS Um-hum I suppose she’s forgot all about 
him too long before this 

WATCHMAN Not she She still talks about ’im. I’m 
told 

AUGUSTUS What 1 Ain’t she married ^ 

WATCHMAN Girls don’t marry so easy m England, 
my lad Espeaally when they chuck away good ch^ces, 
as she’s done 

AUGUSTUS \very eamestlj\ I say, I want to ask you 
somethmg Just for the sake or an argument, suppose 
jrour boy hasniL^ot on^ Suppose he were to come 
3 ack, hard up . . down on his luck altered 
rom when you knew him? Suppose he’d even been 
n prison ? . 

WATCHMAN \an^tlj\ Are you talking about my 
H[augustus ? 

AUGUSTUS Only for the sake of argument 

[policeman enters above square L and crosses 
behind shanty, coming down slowly R of enclosure 
during dialogue 

WATCHMAN Well, don’t I tells you ’e was bound to 
yet on 

— TCugustus ’E might have been unlucky. 

WATCHMAN There’s no such thing as luck 
AUGUSTUS Oh, isn’t there ^ How about an accident ? 
WATCHMAN ’E’d ’ave written ’Is not wntmg 

Droves ■, j y n 

AUGUSTUS But if he hadn t r 

POLICEMAN [who hos been listening] Excuse me, my lad, 
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but if you’te trying to make old Stick-in-tfae-mud see a 
joke I shall have to call the ambulance for one of you 
WATCHMAN *Ullo, Comic Cuts Trym* to be funny 
again? 

POLICEMAN Oh, we are gettm* on 1 He knows I was 
trym’ to be funny 

WATCHMAN This young man wasn’t. 

AUGUSTUS No, but I was trymg to make him see an 
argument. I ought to have known it was no good 
POLICEMAN ■'5^y? Do you know old Stick-m-the- 
mud? 

AUGUSTUS No How should I ? 

POLICEMAN Why shouldn’t you ? He am’t likely to 
lead you astray 

WATCHMAN FuDuy agam 
POLICEMAN Appreaated at last 
AUGUSTUS [nstng] Well, good mght, boss, and thank 
you 

WATCHMAN Sit Still You am’t m no ’urry. 
AUGUSTUS No, but 

POLICEMAN If you Want to go off as soon as I comes 
up I shall have to keep an eye on you as a suspiaous 
character 

AUGUSTUS What do you kve on ? Pins ? 

POLICEMAN No Why ? 

AUGUSTUS You’re so sharp 

POLICEMAN \lau^m^ That’s good Now, I ran 
always laugh at a joke at me own expense 

AUGUSTUS I suppose you’ll go and crack that to the 
cook 

POLICEMAN \surpnsed\ Cook ? What cook ? 
AUGUSTUS It s a joke, Mr Officer Cook , pohceman 
WATCHMAN Bless you, ’e am’t the cook sort 1 ’E’s 
mamed 

POLICEMAN How do you know ? 

WATCHMAN You look It Anxious, hard-worked, 
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get-the-breakfast look about you 1 Better-lookm* p’lice 
over in Amenca, eh, me lad ? 

POLICEMAN \fo Augustus]. Oh, so you’re from 
America ? What part ? 

AUGUSTUS, North-west Territory 
' WATCHMAN. Why, you told me New York. 

AUGUSTUS I was out West most of the time 
POLICEMAN. Then why tell ’im New York ? 

AUGUSTUS. You’re mighty sharp, aren’t you? Be- 
:ause we’d been mentioning New York, and I said I’d 
been there If you’re so sharp you’ll cut yourself. 

POLICEMAN. Or somebody else, p’raps What busi- 
ness might you have been m out there ^ 

AUGUSTUS. I might have been President, but I 
wasn’t 


POLICEMAN What was you, then ? ^ 

AUGUSTUS. Steward on board tram 

WATCHMAN [stoltdlj surprtsed]. Why, you told me 
somethmg about 

AUGUSTUS [fiercely under hts breath to watchman]. Shut 
up, can’t you ? 

WATCHMAN [/« a loud and very hoarse whisper^. Oh, that’s 
It, IS It ? Right Once tip me the wink and I can be 

as silent as the grave ... as silent 

[Goes on whispering unintelligibly but loudly, and 
winking to AUGUSTUS 

POLICEMAN [startled] ’UUo I What’s up with old 
StirV -m-the-mud ? Sounds as if ’e’d swallowed a 
phonogr^h 

WATCHMAN [turnwg on the policeman and assuming a 
bullying tone] Never you mmd what’s the matter with me 
You’re too mqmsitive, see? You want to know too 
much, you do, see ? See ^ [To Augustus in a knowing 
whisper] That’s ’ow I talks to ’im 

POLICEMAN [amerced] Now what’s up? You are a 
rum ’un, roundmg on a chap like that I was only 
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ftskm’ a few polite questions [To Augustus] You don’t 
mmd a few mendly questions ^ ^ 

AUGUSTUS [;// at ease] Oli, that’s all right jjSi 

POLICEMAN Righto — [Holds out hand across poJe^ 

AUGUSTUS [affecting not to notice hand] When you came 
up I was trymg to make him see an argument 
WATCHMAN [stolidlff] You was trymg to make me talk 
nonsense My Haugustus, mdeed 1 
AUGUSTUS [hopelessly] Well, I thmk FU say good 
night once more for the last time You’re a good sort 
Bye-bye, officer 

POLICEMAN Gently I’m a bit mterested m you. 
AUGUSTUS That’s nice [Starts to move awey. 

POLICEMAN No, don’t go Please You’re rather 
hke a gentleman I’m lookmg for Suppose you come 
along o* me and have a mce warm and a nap at the 
station. [Neither he nor Augustus moves a step] If you 
ain’t ’im no harm’s done, and if you do happen to be 
the gent, how much mcer to be took and done with, 
mstead of walkmg about all mght. What do you 
say? 

AUGUSTUS. I say good mght 
POLICEMAN. I ffiought SO 

^ [poucEMAN stoops and runs under pole L into 
enclosure as Augustus runs out of opening in 
front of fire and off dom K helow square The 
POLICEMAN follows closelyj fumbling for his 
whistle 


WATCHMAN I ’ad an idea 
enclosure and looks off below square 


as [Comes out of 

Whistle heard watch- 


repeated farther off] 
tse ] I can’t ’ardly see 

r'trrrf .t ^ d 


MAN peers into distance Whistle 
’UUo I ’E can’t do it alone {Pause'] 

^ [Pawe] my’reatthebendl [Whistleveryfar off] 

.Sr ‘ little neari ] 

UUo 1 W j th&f re--— [Goes to upper entrance and loo^ 
i#l Yes, they are [Whistle considerably closer ] ’Ere we 
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g o round the [Comes down and re-enters enclosure^ I 

ke to be out of the way. \^-enters mt 

\Whistle very close to R. upper entrance. Re-enter 
AUGUSTUS above square R , running and out of 
breath. He makes Jbr exit down L , but as m 
reaches C. trips against low end of pole and falls 
The POLICEMAN runs on E. ewove square and 
pounces on him before he can rise, pulling him to 
his feet by the coat-collar They are in front of 
enclosure and R. of it 

AUGUSTUS \pantin£[ All right You’ve nailed me 
FU go quiet 

POLICEMAN. Go quiet? You’d better 1 Let’s have 
a look at you 

\fiolding AUGUSTUS by collar and wrist, starts him 
towards fire 

AUGUSTUS [resisting I’ll go quiet Don’t — =- 

POLICEMAN Come over to the fire 

AUGUSTUS [strugglingfiercely\ You don’t know my face. 

You’ll be sorry if 

POLICEMAN Why, ain’t you pretty ? 

AUGUSTUS \ang^ily\ You’ll come to grief over that 
fiinny htde way of yours. I’m your man right 
enough. 

POLICEMAN I want old Stick-m-the-mud to have a 
look at you 

AUGUSTUS No I No 1 [Struggles fiercely 

POLICEMAN Yes, ducky, yes. 

AUGUSTUS. I warn you ir you take me m sight of 

him You can look at me all you hke at the station 

POLICEMAN Let’s look at you now. 

AUGUSTUS I’ve warned you 

POLICEMAN [getting him a step] You have, and thank 
you 

AUGUSTUS. I told you if- 


\breaks off suddenly and ceases to resist 
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AUGUSTUS AH right FU 

\Ihey reewh the edge of the firelight Augustus 
suddenly bends down and, policeman’s 

knees, heaves him over his hip against pole, which 
falls with him Augustus, released, rushes off 
down R as before 

POLICEMAN \scrambling to his feet] He can’t get round 


\Bjfns off above square, blowing whistle Augustus 
immediately re-enters over railings 
AUGUSTUS He’H have a nice httle scamper [Goes up 
stage and looks cautiously after policeman***” heard 

He crosses behind shanty to exit down L ] Good night, boss 1 
WATCHMAN Good night, me lad I Good luck 
AUGUSTUS [pause] Good luck? 

WATCHMAN Hadn’t you better 

AUGusiTJS Half a mo’ Your hoy 

WATCHMAN [impatiently] Good Lord 1 

AUGUSTUS [almost pleaaing}y] Is is your wife as 

sure he’s got on ? Wouldn t his mother be pleased 

WATCHMAN She’s dead 

AUGUSTUS Dead I thought mothers waited tiU tTiPif 
boys came back Oh, well, good mght 

WATCHMAN Good mght Be off 1 Good luck I 
AUGUSTUS [under his voice] Dad 

[V^ns off down L A whistle heard in the distance 
R The WATCHMAN chuckles ^ffly to himself 

CURTAIN 
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The names of Lady Gregory, W B Yeats, and 
J M Synge wilTaiways be honoured as the pioneers 
of the Irish theatre, which began as a dream m 1898, 
and matenahzed m tangib le form in the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, about five years later Lady 
Gregory was an enthusiast for Insh drama performed 
by Irish players She was a prolifi c wflter o f folk - 
plavs and folk-histories — ^the latter, exemplified by 
‘‘ The^JTute Cockade ” and “ The Ganavans,” reviv- 
mg the vogue of the chromcle play m a realistic vem 
wmch is so popular to-day 

Lady Gregor y was a keen student of Irish ch ar- 
acte r. an d her gr^test-W Qck s are peas an t_drama s. 
occasionally tragic {as m '* i'hb GaoTtjate but 
generally comedies, like “ The Rismg of the Moon,” 
“ Spreading the News,” “ Hyacmth Halvey,” and 
“ The Workhouse Ward ” Her nch humour 
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espeaally that of the Insli peasant 

A dictum of J M Synge may be apphed v'lth 
pecuhar appropriateness to the plays of Lady 
Gregory “ On the stage one must have reahty 
and one must have joy Every speech should be a s 
fully flavoured as a nut or ap piig 


THE WORKHOUSE WARD ‘ 

Scene A. ward tn Cloon Wor^ottse. The two old men 

tn their beds. 


MICHAEL misitf-tt . Isn’t It a hard case , Mike Mclnemey . 
myselt and yourself to be left here in ^e bed, and it the 
feast-day of St Coltnan. and the rest of die ward atten ding 
on the Mass” — — 

MIKE MciNERNEY. Is It Sitting Up by the hearth you 
are wishful to be, Michael Misk^ with cold in the 
shordders and with speckled shins ? Let you rise up so, 
and you well able to do it, not hke myself that has pains 
the same as tm-tacks within m my inside 
MICHAEL MisKELL If you have pains within m your 
inside there is no one can see it or know of it the way 
they can see my own knees that are swelled up with the 
rheumatism, and my hands that are twisted in ndges the 
same as an old cabbage-stalk It is easy to be talkmg 
about soreness and about pains, and they maybe not to 
be m It at all 

MIKE MCINERNEY To Open me and to analyse me 
you would know what sort of a pain and a soreness 1 
nave m my heart and in my chest But I’m not one like 
yourself to be cursmg and praying and tormenting the 
time the nuns are at h^d, thinking to get a bigger share 
than myself of the nourishment and of the mtlW 

MICHAEL MISKELL That’s the way you do be pickmg 
at me and faulting me I had a share and a good share 


‘ Published separately by Messrs G P Putnam’s Sons, Ltd Applica 
tions regardmg amateur performances of this play should be addirsscd 
to Messrs Samuel French, Ltd, z6 Southampton Street, Strand. 
London, W C a, or 25 West 45th Street, New York 
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in my early time, and it’s well you know that, and the 
both of us reared m Skehanagh. 

MIKE McnsTERNEY. You may say that, mdeed, we are 
both of us reared m Skehanagh Little wonder you to 
have good nourishment the time we^were both rising, 
and you brmgmg away my rabbits out of the snare 
■ — iJncHAEL MiSKELL And you didn’t brmg away my 
own eels, I suppose, I was after spearmg m the Tur- 
lough ? Sellmg them to the nuns m the convent, you 
did, and lettmg on they to be your own For you were 
always a cheater and a schemer, grabbmg every earthly 
thing for your own profit 

MIKE MciNERNEY And you Were no grabber yourself, 
I suppose, till your land and all you had grabbed wore 
away from you I 

MICHAEL MISKELL If I lost It itself It was through the 
crosses I met with, and I gomg dirough the wond I 
never was a rambler and a card-player hke yourself, 
Mike Mclnerney, that ran through all and lavished it 
Unknown to your mother ! 

. MIKE MCINERNEY Lavished it, is it ? And if I did, 
5 ^as It you yourself led me to lavish it or some other 
one ? It is on my own floor I would be to-day and in 
the face of my faroily but for the misfortune I had to be 
put with a bad next-door neighbour that was yourself 
What way did my means go from me, is it ? Spendmg 
on fencmg, spendmg on walls, makmg up ^tes, puttmg 
up doors, that would keep your hens and your ducks 
from coming m through starvation on my floor, and 
every four-footed beast you had from preymg and 
trespassmg on my oats and my mangolds and my litde 
lock of hay I 

MICHAEL MTsyKLL Oh, to hsten to you 1 And I 
stnvmg to please you and to be kmd to you, and to close 
my ears to die abuse you would be caJlmg and lettmg 
out of your mouth To trespass on your crops, is it ? 
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It’s little temptation there was for my poor beasts to ask 
to cross the mermg My God Almighty 1 What had 
you but a httle comer of a field ^ 

MIKE MciNERNEY And what do you say to my garden 
that your two pigs had destroyed on me the year of the 
big tree being knocked, and they makmg gaps in the 
walk 

MICHAEL MiSKELL Ah, there does be a great deal of 
gaps knocked m a twdvemonth Why wouldn’t they 
be knocked by the thunder, the same as me tree, or some 
storm that came up from the west 
MIKE MciNERisnEY It was the w«t wmd, I suppose, 
that devoured my green cabbage ? And that rooted up 
mv champion potatoes ? And that ate the goosebe rries 
themsdves from oft the bush ? 

MICHAEL MISKELL What ate you sa^g ? The two 
quietest pigs ever I had, no way wicked and well rmged 
They were not ten mmutes in it It would be hard foi 
them to eat strawberries m that time, let alone goose- 
bemes that’s full of thorns 

MIKE MCINERNEY They were not quiet but Very ravsn- 
ous pigs you had that time — as active as a fox, they were, 
killing my young ducks Once they had blood tasted 
you couldn’t stop them 

MICHAEL MISKELL And what happened myself the 
fair day of Esserkelly, the time I was passing your door ? 
Two brazened dogs that rushed out and took a piece of 
me I never was the better of it or of the start I got, 
but wastmg from then tdl now 1 

MIKE MCINERNEY Thinking you were a wild beast 
they did, that had made his escape out of the travellmg 
show, with the red eyes of you and the ugly face of you, 
and the two crooked legs of you that wouldn’t hardly 
stop a pig m a gap Sure any dog that had any life m it 
at all would be roused and stirred seeing the like of you 
gomg the roadl 
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MICHAEL msKELL I did Well taking out a summons 
against you that time It is a great wonder you not to 
have been bound over through your lifetime, but the 
laws of England is queer. 

MIKE MciNERNEY Wliat ailed me that I did not 
summons yourself after you stealing away the clutch of 
eggs I had m the barrel, and I away m Ardrahan search- 
mg out a clocking hen. 

MICHAEL MiSKELL To Steal your eggs, IS It ? Is that 
what you are saymg now ? \Holds up his hands ] The 
Lord IS m heaven, and Peter and the saints, and yourself 
that was in Ardrahan that day put a hand on them as 
soon as myself 1 Isn’t it a bad story for me to be wearmg 
out my days beside you the same as a spancelled goat 
Chamed I am and tethered I am to a man that is ran- 
sackmg his mmd for lies 1 

MIKE MCINERNEY If It IS a bad story for you, Michael 
Miskell, It IS a worse story agam for myself A Miskell 
to be next and near me through the whole of the four 
quarters of the year I never heard there to be “any 
great name on the Miskells as there was on my own race 
and name. * 

MICHAEL MISKELL. You didn’t, IS It? WcU, you 
could hear it if you had but ears to hear it Go across 
to Lisheen Crannagh and down to the sea, and to 
Newtown Lynch and the mills of Duras, and you’ll find 
a Miskell, and as far as Dublm I 

mike MCINERNEY What Signifies Crannagh and the 
mills of Duras ? Look at all fny own generations that 
are buried at the Seven Churches Aud how many 
generations of the Miskells are buried m it ? Answer 
me that I 

MICHAEL MISKELL I tell vou but for the wheat that 
was to be sowed there would be more side-cars and more 
common cars at my father’s funeral — God rest his soul 1 
—than at any funeral ever left your own door And, 
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as to my mother, she was a Cuffe from Claregalway, and 
It’s she had the purer blood I 
^aKE MciNERNEY. And what do you say to the 
banshee^ Isn’t she apt to have knowledge of the 
anaent race ^ Was ever she heard to screech or to cry 
for the Miskells ? Or for the Cuffes from Claregalway ? 
She was not, but for the six famihes, the Hyneses, me 
Foxes, the Faheys, the Dooleys, the MHnerneys It is 
of the nature or the Mclnerneys she is, I am thmking, 
crymg them the same as a king’s children. ^ 

MICHAEL MiSKELL It IS a pity the banshee not to be 
crying for yourself at this minute, and giving you a 
wammg to quit your hes and your chat and your arguing 
and your contrary ways , for there is no one imder the 
nsmg sun could stand you I tell you, you are not 
behavmg as m the presence of the Lord 1 

MIKE MCINERNEY Is It wishful for my death you are ? 
Let It come and meet me now and welcome, so long as 
It will part me from yourself I And I say, and I would 
kiss_jhe Book on it, I to have one request only to be 
granted, and I leaving it m my will, it is what I would 
request — ^mne furrows of the field, mne ridges of the 
huls, mne waves of the ocean, to be put lietween your 
grave and my own grave the time we will be laid m the 
ground I 

MICHAEL MISKELL Amen to that 1 Nine ndges, is 
It ? No, but let the whole ridge of the world separate 
us till the Day of Judgment! I would not be laid 
anear you at the Seven Churches, I to get Ireland without 
a divide I 

mike MCINERNEY And after that agam 1 I’d sooner 
than ten pound m my hand I to know that my shadow 
and my ghost will not be knocking about with your 
shadow and your ghost, and the both of us waiW 
our time I d sooner be delayed in Purgatory 1 Now 
have you anything to say ? 6 / ‘ ^now, 
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MICHAEL MisKELL I have every thing to say, if I had 
but the time to say it 1 

MIKE MciNERNEY \sitttng Let me up out of this 
till I’ll choke you 1 ^ 

MICHAEL MISKELL You scoldi ug paimet, you 1 

MIKE MCINERNEY [s/ja^ffg his hwi\ Walt a 

while I 

MICHAEL MISKELL \shaktng hts fist\ Walt a while 
youtself 1 


■ [mrs donohoe comes tn with a parcel She is a 
' countijwomariy with a frilled cap and a shawl 
She stands still a minute The two old men he 


down and compose themselves 

MRS DONOHOE They bade me come up here by the 
stair I never was m this place at all I don’t know 
am I right Which, now, of the two of ye is Mike 
> Mclnerney ^ 

\ MiKi^ MCINERNEY Who IS It IS calling me by my 
name? 

MRS DONOHOE Sure am n’t I your sister. Honor 
Mclnerne y that was, that is now Honor Donohoe 

MIKE MCINERNEr. So you are, I hplipyp I flirin’t 
know you till you pushed anear me It is time mdeed 
' for you to come see me, and I m this place five year or 
more Thi n king me to be no credit to you, I suppose, 
among that tribe of the Donohoes I wonder they to 
give you leave to come ask am I hving yet or dead ? 

. MRS DONOHOE Ah, sure, I buried the whole strmg 
'of them Himself was the last to go [l^ipes her eyes\ 
The Lord be praised he got a fine natural ^ath Sure 
we must go through our crosses And he got a lovely 
funeral , it would dehght you to hear the priest readmg 
the Mass My poor Joim Donohoe I A mce dean 
fr ygnj you couldn’t but be fond of him Very severe 
on the tobacco he was, but he wouldn’t touch the 
dnni * 
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WTTTH MciNERNEY And IS It in Cutranioe you ate Imng 
yet ? 

MRS DONOHOE It IS SO He left all to myself But 
It IS a lonesome thing the head of a house to have died 1 
MIKE MCINERNEY. 1 hopc that he has left you a mce 

way of hvmg ? * ''r 

MRS DONOHOE Fait cnough, fait enough A- wide 
lovely house I have , a few acres of gfta ssland ""the 
"grass does be very sweeL that grows among the stones 
And as to the sea, there is something from it every 
day of the year, a handful of periwinkles to make kitchen, 
or cockles , maybe There is many a thing in the sea 
IS not decent, but cockles is fit to put before the Lord 1 
MIKE MCINERNEY You have all that 1 And you with- 
out e’er a man m the house ^ 

MRS DONOHOE It IS what I am thinking, yourself 
might come and keep me company. It is no cre dit 
to me a brother of mj own to be i n this place at all 

Let 


"mike mcinernex “I’ll gO" with yoiTl JLet me out of 
this 1 It IS the name of the Mclnerneys will be rismg 
on every side 1 

MRS DONOHOE I don’t know I was ignorant of you 
being kept to the bed 

MIKE MCINERNEY I am not kept to it, but maybe an 
odd time when there is a cohc rises up withm me My 
stomach always gets better the time there is a change 
in the moon I’d hke well to draw anear you My 
heavy blessmg on you. Honor Donohoe, for the hand* 
you have helci out to me this day I 

MRS DONOHOE Sure you could be keepmg the fire m, 
and stirring the pot with a bit of Indian meal for the 
hens, and milking the goat, and taking the tacklmgs off 
the donkey at the door , and maybe puttmg out the 
cabbage plants m their time For when the old man 
died the garden died 

MIKE MdNERNEY I could, to be sure, and be cuttmg 
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the potatoes for seed. What luck could there be in a 
place and a man not to be m it? Is that now a suit 
of clothes you have brought with you ^ 

MRS DONOHOE It IS SO, the way you will be tasty 
commg m among the neighbours at Curranroe 

MiKF MciNERNEY. My )oy you are I It is well you 
earne I me I Let me up out of this I [He sits up and 
spreads out the clothes and tries on coat] That, now, is a 
good frieze coat . . . and a hat m the fashion . . 

[He puts on hat 

MICHAEL MiSKELL [alarmed] And is it gomg out of 
his you are, Mike Mclnerney ^ 

MIKE MciNERNEY jjon't you hear I am going ? To 
Dur^axoe-I am gomg. Going I am to aplace where 
[ will get every good th mg 1 ^ cj^r 

MICHAEL MISKELL And IS It to leave me here after 


^ou, you will ^ 

MIKE MCINERNEY [in a rising chant] Every good thmg 1 
rhe goat and the kid are there, the sheep and the lamb 
ire there, the cow does be running, and she commg to 
DC milked 1 Ploughmg and seetLsowmg, blossom at 
Christmas-time, the cuckoo speakmg through the dark 
days of the year I Ah, what are you talkmg about? 
iJTheat high m hedges , no talk about the rent I Salmon 
ji the rivers as plenty as Jjjrf 1 Spendmg and getting and 
lothmg scar^ 'M^ Sport and pleasure, and music on the 

S I ~^e **will go from me, and I will be young 
t5eese and turkeys for the hundreds, and drink 
For the whole world 1 

, anCHAEL MISKELL Ah, Mike, is it truth you are saymg, 
you to go from me and to leave me with rude people 
md with townspeople, and with people of every parish 
„ Ae union aad tfecy 
nnsh for me at alJJ 

mike MCINERNEY. Whist, now, and 1 11 leave you 
. . . my pipe [Hands it over] And 111 engage it is 
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^Honor Donohoe won’t refuse to be sending you 
^few ounces of tobacco an odd time, and neighbours 
coming to the fair in November or in the month of. 
May ^SC VC 

\ mcHAEL ^asKELL Ah, what sigmnS Tobacco? All , 
/ that I am cra vin g is the talk There to be no one at ‘ 
all to say j^ut t6 whatever thought might 
my indite mmd 1 To be conv ersibK 

perSon m it would be the abolmnauo n of misery 
LUKE MciNERNEY LoolTnow, Hottor'^'l^ It is wnat 
[I often heard said, tv'o to be better than one 
Sure, if you had an old trouser was full of holes . . 
or a skirt wouldn’t you put another in under it 
that might be as tattered as itself, and the two of them 
together would make some sort of a decent show ? 

MRS DONOHOE Ah, what arc you saying ? There is 
^ no holes in that smt I brought you now, out as sound 
It is as the day I spun it for himself 
^MiKE MciNERNEY It IS what I am thinking. Honor. 

I do be weak an odd time any load I would 
^ry It preys upon my side and this man docs be 
weak an odd time with the sweUing in his knees 
but the two of us together, it’s not hkcly it is at the 
one time we would Brmg the both of us with 
you, Honor, and the haght of the castle of luck on you, 
and the both of us together will make one good hardy 
man! 

MRS DONOHOE I’d hke my )ob I Is it queer in the 
head you are grown askmg me to brmg m a stranger 
off the road ? 

MICHAEL MisKELL I am not, ma’am, but an old 
neighbour I am If I had forecasted this asking I would 
have asked it myself Michael MiskeU I am, that was 
m the next house to you m Skehanagh 1 

MRS DONOHOE For pity's sakep^ Michael Miskcll, 
IS It’ That’s worse again Yourself and Mike that 
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I 

never left fighting and scolding and attacking one 
'another 1 Sparring at one another hke two young pups, 
you were, and threatening one another after hke two 
grown dogs I 

> MIKE MciNERNEY. All the quarrelling was ever in the 
place It was myself did it. Sure, his anger rises fast 
and goes away hke the wind. Brmg htm out with 
myself, now. Honor Donohoe, and God bless you 1 

MRS DONOHOE Well, then, I wiU not brmg him out, 
and I wiU not brmg yourself out, and you not to 
learn better sense. Are you makmg yourself ready to 
come ^ 

MIKE MciNERNEy. I am thmkmg, maybe ... it is a 
Wean thing for a man that is shivermg mto seventy 
years to go changmg from place to place 

MRS DONOHOE ^^11, take your luck or leave it All 
I asked was to save you from the hurt and the harm 
of the year. 

MiKa MciNEKNEY Brmg the both of us with you or 
I will not stir out of this 

MRS DONOHOE Give me back my fine smt so [begins 
gatheiing up the clothes^, till I^U go look for a man of my 
own I 

MIKE MCINERNEY Let you go SO, as you are so un- 
natural and so disobhgmg, and look for some man of 
your own, God help himl For I will not go with you 
atalll 

MRS DONOHOE It IS too much time I lost with you, 
and dark mght waitmg to overtake me on the road 
Let the two of you stop together, and the back of my 
hand to you It is I leave you there the same as 
God left the Te ws I 

[She goes out The old men be down and are silent 
for a moment 

MICHAEL MISKELL Maybe the house is not so wide - 
as what she says. 
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MIKE MciNEKNE? Why -wouldn’t It be wide ^ 

MICHAEL MiSKELL Ah, there does be a good deal of 
middling poor houses down by the sea. 

MIKE McrNEiusTEY What would you know about 
wide houses^ Whatever sort of a house you had 
yourself, it was too wide for the provision you had 
into It 

MICHAEL MISKELL Whatever pro-vision I had in my 
house. It was wholesome provision and natural pro- 
-vision Herself and her periwinkles I Periwinkles is 
a hungry sort of food 

MIKE MciNERisnEy Stop your impudence and your 
chat, or it -will be the worse for you I’d bear -with my 
own father and mother as long as any man would, 
but if they’d vex me I would give them the length of 
a rope as soon as another I 

■MICHAEL MISKELL I would never ask at all to go eating 
periwinkles 

MIKE MciNEBNEY \sttting Havc you anyone to 
fight me ? 

MICHAEL MISKELL \p>htmperin^ I have not, only Ihe 
Lord I 

MIKE MciNERNET Let you leave putting insults on me 
so, and death picking at you 1 

MICHAEL MISKELL Sure, I am saymg nothing at all 
to displease you It is why I wouldn’t go eatmg pen- 
■winkles . I’m in dread I might swallow me pm 

MIKE MCINERNEY Who m the World Wioe is as king 
you to eat them ? You’re as tricky as a fish m the fi2 
tide I 

MICHAEL MISKELL Tricky, IS It I Oh, my curse ^d 
the curse of the four-and-twenty men upon you I mS \ 

MIKE MciNEKNEY That the worm may chew you from 
skm to marrow-bone 1 [Sems hts ttllow. 

MICHAEL MISKELL \_stiv(tng hts own fitllow] I’ll leave my 
death on you, you schemmg vagabone 1 ^ 
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MIKE MciNERNEY. By cripes, Fll pull out your pm- 
^diers I [Throwing pilJop. 

* MICHAEL MiSKELL {throwing ptllow\. You tyrant 1 You 
)ig bully, you 1 

MIKE MCINERNEY {throwing ptllow Olid SBi^ng fnu£[. Take 
his so, you stobbing ruffian, you 1 

[They throw all within their reach at one another-y^ 
mugs, prayer-books, pipes, etc 

CURTAIN 
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Mr Sampson 


Copyngbt 1927 bj ] M Deni and Sons, Ltd 



This delightful htde comedy is a new yajuation on 
the eternal tnang le theme When two men fight 
to wm a woman, or when two women compete for 
a man, the mterest of the audience is generally 
biased m favour of one, even though the motives 
be queerly mixed In “Mr Sampson” we find a 
bachelor m a dilemma because he is confronted 
with two equally^ attractive sisters, and therefore 
cannot make his choice It reminds one of the 
famous ‘ free will ’ argument known as ‘ Bundan’s 
Ass,* the said' ass bemg placed at equal*"3istences 
from two equally attractive bundles o fmy As the 
attraction was precisely equ^ the anifflahwas unable 
to choose either, and therefore died of starvation 
Mr Sampson’s final remark, “ I ought to have 
been born a heathen Turk,” suggests that bigam y 
might have solved the problem, hut the suggSSbn 
need not be taken seriously The humour of the 
play hes partly m the logical working out of a situa-' 
tion, partly m the unconscious humour of the char- 
acters It needs to be acted with extreme simphaty 
and restramt 

^ The author has written a number of stories, but 
Sampson ” was his first play, and was awarded 
the Lord Howard de Walden Cup at the British 
Draroa League’s Festival of Commumty Drama, 
when It was performed by the Welwyn Garden 
Qty Theatre Soaety several years ago His only 
other play is entided " The Banns of Marriage ” 



MR SAMPSON' 


The scene represents the kitchen of a West Country cottage 
At the hack of the stage^ tn the centre^ ts a latticed 
Window j with^ geramums tn pots on the inner stll To the 
right of the window (from the spectator’s pouit of view) ts 
a door communicating with the front garden , to the left a 
tall grandfather’s clock , byond that again a cupboard 
On the right side of the stage a dresser^ well garnished 
With croc&ry , a small pile of books on one of the shelves 
Beyond the dresser another door On the left side a 
kitchen range, tn which a fire ts burning 
Beside a table tn the middle of the room Caroline steve ns. a 
gentle, timid, plunrp, soft-spoken woman of forh< or so, 
sits darning a sock As the curtain rises the clock strikes 
four CAROLINE glances momentarily towards the clock 
and begins to talk to it, as people who are much alone aie 
in the habit of talking to a cat or a canary There are 
pauses when her work requires special attention, and 
now and again she repeats a phrase dreamily, as her 
thoughts wander. 


CAROLINE Four o’clock, Grandf’er? Sister’s late, 
an’t she ? She don’t use to be so late market-day — yon 
know that so well as I do ’Tisn’ often you put she to 
shame Wish I could say so much for myself Four 
o’clock Saturday arternoon, and the baking not begun, 

and Mr Sampson’s socks not fimshed mending aw* 

scand’lous I I’m ashamed to look ’e m the ftce, Grand- 
f’er, that I am — ashamed — to look ’e — in the face 


1 AppUcations regarding aimteur performances of this play should 
be addr^cd to Me^rs Samuel French, Ltd , 26 Southampton Street 
Strand, London. W C 2, or 25 West 4jth Street, New York^ ^ 
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WhaFs keeping of her, I wonder? She haven’ been 
so late from market not these fifteen year And Mr 
Sampson coming in any minute now to pay his rent, and 
lool^g for a bit of a chat, and me never knowmg for 
the life of me what to say to ’m Aisy enough taScing 
to JO//, GrandPer, but a taje, hve man, that do ask 
questions and look to be answered back — that’s different, 
and I haven* got used to him yet . He’s another of 
your reg’lar ones, Grandf’er — slow and sure, like it 
might be yourself And I often think he favour you 
about the face — round and solemn-like And he growl 
m his throat when he’s gomg to say something, lust hke 
you before you strike up . . But you’re an old friend, 
Grandf’er — oldest friend we got, and we’d never set 
eyes on he three months ago , so you needn’ be jalous — 
no — Grandf’er needn’ be jalous. \\Vtth a stgh she gets 
t*P> i wanders to the window 

and looks out for a moment ^ still talking ] Yes, if you’ll 
mmd. It’s just three month coine Tuesday smce he come 
to hve next door , and considermg of it one way it 
might be three year, and considermg of it another way 
’tis more hke three weeks But that’s the way with' 
Time, Grandf’er, and always will be, for aU your stiddy 
tick-tockmg Ayther ’tis crawhng around hke a worm, 
or else ... or else ’tis walloping along hke a butcher’s 
cart. . . . Aw me I . this time she is seated again ] 
Sister’s late, Grandf’er 1 Never knowed her to be so 
late before If somethmg should have happened I 

[She starts at the sound of a tap at the garden door. 
It opens, and mr sampson appears on the thresh- 
old He IS an oldish man, stiff m his move- 
ments, very deliberate of speech , a fringe of ^ey 
whishets encircles his round red face A shy 
confusion comes over Caroline ^ 

MR SAJiPSON [after profoundly clearing a throat unaccus- 
tomed to much vocal exercise] Arternoon, marm I 
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CAROLINE MiiSampson? 

m SAMPSON \metmgromS] Sister in? 

CAROLINE No,\Mr Sampson, not yet. Tm getting a 
bit anxious Sheldon’t use to be later than four, and 
’tis past that ' 

MR SAMPSON Then you’re all alone ? 

CAROLINE \acutely consaous of the facf\ AH alone 
\Wtfb an obvioas effort\ Won’t ’e step mside, Mr Sampson ? 

MR SAMPSON [afi^er thinkin^t over] No, thank ’e. Can 
do very -well •where I be Got a mossel o* bacca m my 
cheek, you see J fore convaynient ibr spitting out here, 
[He illustrates the convenience from behind a respectful band] 
Thought I heard talking as i come up the path. Judged 
’twas sister come home. 

CAROLINE Talkmg ? Aw, ’twas only me, chattering 
away to myself Leastways [mtb a bashful titter]^ I w5 
convarsing a bit with Grandf *er here. 

MR SAMPSON [craning bis neck into the room] Grandf *er ? 
Oh, ay, the dock! Convarsing witb Grandf ’er, eh? 
[With a short laugli] Well, now, there’s a sarcumstance* 
for e I ■“ 


CAROLiOT [nervously echoing bis laugh] ’Tis foohshness, 
1 allow But I often chat a bit with Grandf ’er when I’m 
alone [Gathering a little confidence] He’s capital com- 
pany -^most like a Christian Sister do often say he’s 
^ good as a man in the house You see, Mr Sampson, 
tis he that do rule out comings and our goings, telline 
us to do this and do that all me while now ^s to get 
up and light the fire, and then ’tis to bustle and get 
^er, and then, agm, ’tis to take out the ashes and go 

to bed Yes, Grandf’er’s master here, I believe So ’tis 

mtural for two lonely females to look up to him and 
thi^ a brave lot of him, when they haven’ nobody else 
to be dependent on And there am’t a stiddier dock 
nor a handsomer, in all the country ' * 

MR SAMPSON. A statdy old chan, sure enough [A 
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pause , he shifts his feet ; she looks donm and makes a few 
stitches ] Those my socks ? 

CAROLINE Yes, Mr Sampson. They’re ’most done 
[Another pause.] Hope you found the pasty to your 
satisfaction 

MR SAMPSON. Capita l pasty , to be sure 1 [He advances 
a step into the room ] You take a lot of trouble about me, 
marm, you and your sister. 

CAROLINE. No trouble at all, hlr Sampson. We 
couldn’t do other, and you all alone next door widi 
nobody to do for ’e, and no more notion how to do for 
yourself than a new-born baby. 

MR SAMPSON I’m a terrible poor hand at the cookery, 
that’s sartam. [He advances another sUp ] Frying-pan, I 
don’t say , but a man can’t hve by frying-pan alone 
And as for darning a sock — ^weU, I’ve tried ’Twas like 
a fishmg-net , the more I mended 'he more the holes 
came Well, I reckon I’m pretty and comfor’ble now. 
Never was so comfor’blc in my life. 

CAROLINE [earnestlf\ Glad to hear ’e say so Any- 
thing we can do for ’e, you know, you’ve only to say 
the word 

MR SAMPSON. Thank *e, marm, you’re very kmd 
[H^ makes a further advance^ and assumes a confidential air. 
Hei timidity immediately returns in a flood ] There is some- 
thmg I wanted to say — something partic’lar I got to tell 
*e— came m for the purpose But, seeing as how it do 
consam both of ’e, 1 reckon I’ll wait till sister comes 

[He makes deliberate preparations for settling him- 
self in a chair. 

CAROLINE \in an agony of nervous apprehension at the 
trospect of ajMOite] Can’t think what’s keepmg of 
her"^ this wEHeTNever before have she been so late. 

Mr Sampson 

MR SAMPSON. Marmr 
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CAROLINE. Would *6 mmd — 1£ ’tisn’ asking too much 
of ’e — ^would ’e mmd going up the road^ step or two, 
to see if you can catch a glimp* of her ^ 

MR SAMPSON [m/«^ mtbouf alacnfy^. Sartainly, marm, 
if you do wish No occasion for ^ to worry, though 
She can take care of herself very weE Howsomever, if 
’twill aise your mmd I’ll go so fur as the cross-roads 
and take a observation [Gw«j] Don’t you fret , she’ll 
turn up all right [He goes, 

CAROLINE \gotng to the mndow and watching him out oj 
sight] He’s walkmg awful stiff, Grandf’er A shame 
*■0 turn him out agm’ just when he was settlmg himself 
down comfor’ble But I couldn’ do no otherwise ’Tis 
all nght when sister’s here too , but to set down alone 
m a room with a man — no 1 I couldn* brmg myself to 
It, even if ’twas a proper thing for a maiden to do [She 
turns away from the window and begins clearing the table ^ con^ 
tinning meanwhile he r colloqu y with Grandfer] Something 
partic’lar to tell us ? I wonder, now [In some agita- 

tion] Can’t be gomg to give notice I Aw, nonsense 1 
Don’t be tellmg such foolishness, Grandf’er 1 He 
am’t one of your changeable ones : you know better’n 
that “ Never so comfor’ble m my life ” — those were 
lus words , you heard him yourself . Wonder what 
a can be, though [A. sudden amao^ng thought strikes her ] 

Aw, if It should be Aw, ndic’lous 1 He’ve never 

given no sign of that by word or look Besides, if ’twas 
tbaty Grandf’er, don’t e see he wouldn’ wish to teU but 
one of us, whichever ’twas , and he said partic’lar ’twas 
both of us he wanted to say it to . Aw, well us’ll 
^ow presently IShe goes up to the clock ] Aw, Grand- 
^ ^ Somethmg’s happened , I know 
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till the fire catdhed ’e. If the truth was known you’n 
nothing but a cage of wheels arter all, and no more heart 
to ’e toan a Waterbury watch \^morsefttllj\ There, 
I didn* mane to spake sharp to ’e ; but you kiow how 
’tis when things go wrong \Almost in tears] You— 
you struck seventeen yourself when we moved *e last 
sprmg-cleaning . . . Ah 1 \Hearwg a sound outstdey she 
runs to the wttmjv.] ’Tis all right, Grandf ’er j here she 
IS at last, thanks be I 

\The door ts flung open, r.ATTTKBTMP. comes 
hurriedly and sinks exhausted on a chair She 
IS older by several years than Caroline , and jar 
more viva cious. Her movements are quick and 
abrupt, like a hird*s, and sh ^esticulaf es freely 
when speaking On her arm is a basket con-^ 
taming the weeks supply of ptovisionsp<‘'^^^'^^'^ 
CAROLINE [in an ecstasy of apprehension] Catherine, 
vhat IS It ^ Aw, sister, whaFs the matter ? 

CATHERINE {tft a faint voice, panting heavily] Aw, my 
lear nerves I Aw, that I should hve to see the day 1 
She sets the basket down ] Never shall we hold up our 
leads agam 1 . . Sister, we're disgraced for ever I 

CAROLINE. Sister 1 

^ \She drops into her chair and begins to weep 

CATHERINE \tecovering her self-possession with an effort], 
pStop crymg, Carolme, till I give 'e something to cry 
about I I can do that, I promise 'e. \She begins her tale 
with a kind of melancholy gusto, and with immense volubility ] 
I fancied whether somethmg was up last week, when 
T see some of 'em' putting their heads together and^ 
oddmg and grinning upon me — -Nhrs Park ^. the old 
enom, she was one, and Grace 'Budley '^ another, 
nd when they two put their heads together they ben't 
nnmctrne no testimonies, you may be sure But I 
idn' take no notice , i d scorn to take notice of the 
Doks of such as they. Well, to-day I sold the chickens 
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— chickens are down to one-and-nine, and lucky to get 
that — I sold ihc chickens, and I bought the flour and 
the sugar and ^e meat — ^nice bit of fat pork and six- 
penn’orth of grav y beef— and everything but the butter 
[geftifig up and tahng off her hat^ etc ] butter’s terrible 
scarce this week, gone up twopence, and everybody 
sold out, all but Mrs Parkyn — she’s always the kst to 
get nd of hers, and good reason why — ^weU, I was bound 
to get some butter, if ’twas only her dirty old muck, so 
I went and bought a pound off her, and I won’t say 
but what I might Mve sniffed to it a bit when I took 
It up , but she didn’ say nothmg, not till I’d paid her 
and she’d got the money safe m her gown-pocket — 
trust her for seemg to that first — and then she said, 
“ Very good butter. Miss Steve ns.” says she, daring of 
me, Iflce, to say ^twasn’ very good butter, but I wasn’ 
going to tell no hes to plaise the hkes of she, you may 
be sure, so I said, ** Us’ll have to make it do, Mxs Parkyn, 
seemg there an’t no better to be had,” says I , so then 
she up and say, “ You didn’ use to be so partic’lar,” says 
' she “ Reckon your fimcy rna n must have a terrible 
dehcate stomick,” says she 

Chssyij:^\tn horrified bewilderment\ Fancy man I Sister 1 
Whoever 

CATHERINE [s^imlj\. Only one man just hereabouts 
that I know by 

CAROLINE [gArpz«g] Mr Sampsonl^'\^'^ ' 

CATHERINE \nnth stom self-l)ossesston \ That’s tEe^chap • 
our fancy man— youm and mme , and when she said 
the word you might have knocked me down with a 
feather — couldn’ find a word to answer back, and I 
could feel mysdf gomg bkck-red all over So Grace 
Budley — she was standing by waiting her chance, I don’t 
doubt, the old cat — so she up and say, “ Well may you 
blush, Cath’rme Stevens,” says she. “ If you’ll taWe a 
fi:ieadly word firom me,” says she, “ you’ll hurry up, 
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you and that half-baked sister of yourn, and make'^the 
best of a poor job,” says she, ** and get your old Sampson 
to make a h-honest woman of one or the other of ’e 
so soon as may be,” says she [Caroline screams ad 
buries her face m her apron. Catherine shows signs of 
breaking down^ but controls herself and continues ] Shameful, 
so ’tis 1 WeVe always kept ourselves to ourselves, and 
never spoke a hard word nor a scand’lous word agin 
nobody How can’t they leave us alone ? [She goes to the 
file ana pokes it ] Something’s got to be done, and done 
to once too [After a moment's cogitation] Where is he? 

CAROLINE [in broken phrases, muffled by her apron and 
shaken with spasms] ’A was here just now. . . Got 
somethmg partic’lar to say to us ... Wouldn’ say it, 
not till you come home. . . , Went out to look for ’e 
up the road 

CATHERINE I came round by the path over the downs , 
that’s what made me so late. I wasn’ anxious to be 
meeting people by the road, as you may guess [She 
sits down J Hm I Got somethmg partic’lar to say to us, 
have ’um ^ Well, p’raps we’ll have somethmg partic’lar 
to say to he I 

CAROLINE [dropping her apron] Sister I You’ll never 
t el l Turn I I’ll die of shame if you tell him I 

CATHERINE [in esolutely]. I don’t know. Something’s 
got to be done, tf only I can think what My poor old 
head — ’tis all of a _maze I 

CAROLINE [staffing up] Sister I The gate 1 I heard 
the latch 1 Somebody’s commg 1 

CATHERINE [darting to the window] It’s him I He shan’t 
come m, though I Never agm shall he set foot m this 
house 1 [She rushes to the door and bolts it ] There 1 

\Wjth eyes fixed on the door, they await the event 
'' m brecrtbless silence The door is tapped gently 
After an interval the latch is lifted and rattled 
j^other pause, and MR sampson’s voice is heard. 
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MR SAMPSON Anybody home ? 

CATHERINE {goiftg fo the door and speaking through tt\ 
Grieved to say it. Mi Sampson, but you can’t come m 
MR SAiiiPSON How ? What’s up with ’e ? 

CATHERINE I cau’t tell ’e, but you mustn’t come m 
Will ’e plaise to go away, Mr Sampson ? 

MR SAMPSON \after a pause for constderattoti\ No, I 
reckon Not till I know what^s the matter 
jO'^'cATHERiNE [/« despatrX Aw, dear 1 I beg of ’e — go I 
MR sAiiiPSON \with slow emphosts] Not till I know 
what’s up. If you’ll open door you can tell me 
comfor’ble I won’t come m if you don’t wish, but 
I’m bound to know what’s up 

CATHERINE \to CAROLINE, /« a homfied whtsper\ He 
won’t go 1 What’s to be done ? -[Caroline wakes her 

head miserably^ If I should tell him [Caroline 

throws up her hands tn terror ] He won’t go if I don’t tell 
him somethmg I’ll wrap it up so well as I can 
He’ll be oflF qmck enough when he know what it is 
He shan’t look us m the face — ^I’ll take care of that 
[Nerving herself to the desperate act, she withdraws the bolt 
piens the door an inch or so, and sets her shoulder against it ] 
Keep outside, if you plaise We can’t look *^e m the 
face If we must tell ’e we must, but we can never 
look ’e m the face agm 

MR SAMPSON So bad as thgt ? 

CATHERINE Wotse 1 Worse than any thin g you could 
think for 1 \With a tremendous effort\ Mr Sampson, 
they’re talking about us, 

MR SAMPSON Us ? 


CATHERINE You and we ’Tis all over the country— 
scand’lous talk Aw, that I should hve to see the day 1 
MR SAMPSON \patientlj\ If you’ll kmdly give me the 
partic’lars, marm 


CATHERINE [oii the Verge of tears] We never thought no 
harm Twas only ofifet^1;o.dp for ’e. 
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and you all alone and so helpless. ’Tis a sm and a 
shame to say such things ! 

MR SAifPSON [inexhaustibly patient\. Say what things ^ 
CATHERINE Say — [nnth a rush] — say that ’tis high time 
you took and married one of us I 

[J/; trembling expectation they arvait the result li 
comes— first a long low whistle ; then, to their 
amas(ement, an unmistakable cbickJe Cather- 
ine shrinks back from the door', it swings open, 
and MR SAMPSON IS revealed, broadly smiling. 
MR SAMPSON That’s a stale old ya m Heard ’un 
weeks ago Don’t mind t elling ’e, I mightn* have 
thought of It else 

, CATHERINE [bewildered] Thought of what ^ 

MR SAMPSON [placidly] Why, courting of ’e, to be sure. 

CATHERINE [gaspiii^ You don’t mane to say you 

MR SAMPSON Yes, I be, though. This fortnit come 
Sunday, if you’ll kmdly take it so, and no offence. [To 
Caroline] The very thing I was coming m to talk 
about Cur’ous how thmgs do turn out I 
CATHERINE But — wc never noticed no thin g 
MR SAMPSON. No — ’tisn’ to be supposed you would. 
’Tis hke the cookmg, you see , I’m a terrible poor hand 
at It Now ’tis out Ben’t vexed, I hope ? 

CATHERINE Aw, no 1 But, Mr Sampson 

MR SAMPSON There, think it over, ’e ? There’s 
the saving to consider of, money and trouble both And 
I’ve put by a pound or two Not so young as I was, 
but we’re none of us that And not so dreadful old, 
nuther. Wouldn’ think of parting you, reckon we 
could be pretty and comfor’ble together, the three of us, 
though, of course, I can’t marry but one of ’e. So talk 
It over, will ’e ? I’ll be round agm this evenmg 

[He disappears Caroline sits down, overwhelmed 
CATHERINE, after a moment of blank b ewilder- 
ment, goes to the door and calls out * “ 
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CATHERINE Mf SampsoQ 1 . . . Will ’e plaise come 
back for a mmute 1 ^ 

MR SAMPSON \returmn^ Well, marmpQ^ ' 

CATHERINE \^ecitly embatTosseSY^ Ascuse my askmg, 
but — ^would ’e mind telling whtch one you were t h i nk ing 
of — of courting ? 

MR SAMPSON Now you’U be laughmg upon me 
one? Well, I don’t know which • one, and 
that’s the tpath \Cheerffilly\ But it don’t make no- 
odds Settle it between yourselves , I ben’t noways 
partic’lar 

CATHERINE \wtth art tnvolmfary giggle\ La, Mr Sampson I 
Whoever heard tell of such a thin^ [She sits down 
MR SAMPSON [chuckling ^metlj\ That’s right Laugh 
so much as you’ve a mmd to Sister laughmg too ? 
[He peers at Caroline, who Utters nervously ] Now we’re 
comfor’ble Reckon I can step mside now, and no 
scandal [He shuts the door, fakes a chair y spreads his hands 
on hts kneeSy and surveys the sisters with a broad-beaming 
countenance ] Yes, I’m hke the cat m the bonfire — don’t 
know which course to steer I’ve turned it over this 
way, and I’ve rolled it over that way, and I can’t come 
to no conclusion Always seemg of e’ together, you 
see, I can’t part ’e nohow, no more than milk from 
water But it don’t matter, as I said If you’ll be so 

kmd as to settle it up between yourselves^ 

CATHERINE \empbatically\ We couldn’ do that 
MR SAMPSON ^ith an inquiring glance at Caroline] 
Couldn’ ’e, now ? 

CAROLINE [shaking her head] ’Twouldn’ be proper 
MR SAMPSON [resiffiedlyl Well, you know best Only 

I don’t azackly see Hm 1 

\\Vith hts eyes on the groundy he ponders over the 
problem The sisters y tensely stilly state straight 

before them He lifts his head and looks in 
Caroline’s direction 
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CAROLINE [humedlj, without meeting hts eye\ Cath’rine’s 
the best to manage things. 

[He looks hopefully at Catherine. 

CATHERINE [/» hastel. Carohne’s the best cook by far 

MR SAMPSON [thumping hts knee] That’s where ’tisl 
The pair of ’e rolled up together’d make a complete 
masterpiece ; a man couldn’ look for a better wife than 
what the two of ’e’d make. That’s where ’tis, nor 
I can’t see no way out of it — ^not in a Christian country. 
[Med/tatme^] Ah, these heathen Turks — ^they know a 
thing or two arter all, don’t they ? 

CATHERINE [greatly shocked] Mr Sampson, I wonder 
at ’e I 

MR sAikiPSON ’Tisn’ to be thought of, I know that 
But I can’t think upon no other way. [A bright idea 
strikes him.] Without we should spin up a ha’penny 
and bide by the fall of ’un. 

CATHERINE [more shocked than ever] Never in this 
house I 

MR SAMPSON. Don’t See how we shouldn’. ’Tis just 
the same as castmg lots, and that’s a good Scrippire 
observance. The reg’lar way with these Old patriarchs*, 
so I’m given to understand — only ’twas shekels with 
them, I reckon. But shekels or ha’penmes, ’tis all 
one. 

CATHERINE [dubtously] ’Tis uncommon hkc pitch-and- 
toss, and I can’t fancy Abraham and Isaac a-doing of it. 
But if you’re sure ’tis Scriptural — — 

MR SAMPSON Sound Bible doctrme, my word for it 1 
[To CAROLINE] An’t that so, marm ? 

CAROLINE [shyly] I mind a text in Proverbs which d^ 
say, ** The lot causeth contentions to cease ” 

MR SAMPSON [triumphantly] See there, now 1 , ** 
lot causeth contentions to cease I ” Aimed straight at 
our case I Out of Proverbs too 1 Old Solomon’s the 
chap for we I See how he settled that argyment about 
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the baby 1 And there was two ladies in tliat 1 Well, 
then ? [He looh in^tttrmgly at catherini:, who shahs her 
bead dubiously ^ but offers no further opposition He feels in 
hts pockety produces a handful of coins, chooses one, and holds 
It up ] Now, if ’a should turn up the old Queen, then 
’tis C^th’rine , but if *tis the young lady with the pitch- 
fork, then Caroline’s the one. And up she goes 1 [He 
spins the coin, but blunders in his attempt to catch it It falls 
in a comer He goes down on hts hands and knees to recover it, 
while the sisters sit valiantly stm^ltng to retain their com- 
posure ] WeD, I’m darned ! [He rises to his feet, holding 
out the halfpenny ] If it had been a hme-ash floor, now I 
CATHERINE [fawtly]^ What’s wrong ? 

MR SAMPSON Fell in a crack in the floor, my dear 
Sticking there edge up, and no head to *un, nor yet no 
tail Old Solomon himself couldn’ make nothing oy *un 
But how come you to have a timber-floor to your kitchen 
when mine’s hme-ash ? 

CAROLINE ’Twas Father’s doing when the houses 
were built He always hked to take his boots off of a 
evening, and hme-ash is that cold-natured, ’tis apt to 
give ’e chilblams through your stockings 

MR SAMPSON [sitting down\ Well, to sec how thin gs 
do turn out I 

CAROLINE [solemnly'] ’Twas ordained I 
CATHERINE [with equal solemnity] A token, sure 
enough 1 And Father’s eyes upon us this very mmute, 
I shouldn’ wonder Mr Sampson, I doubt ’tis all 
foohshness, and we’d best say no more about it 

MR SAMPSON I don’t sce that If your father didn* 
choose to wear shppers that an’t no lawflil reason why 
I shouldn’ get married if I want to Must try some 
other way, that’s all [He ponders 

CAROLINE [timidly] If we should wait a bit, Mr 
Sampson keepmg away from us meanwhile, p’raps his 
heart would spe^ 
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MR SAMPSON \dubwusly\. So ’a might; and then, again, 
*a mightn’. A mazy old organ, *a b’heve. 

CATHERINE. Absence makes the heart grow fonder, 
so they say. 

MR SAMPSON That’s very well , but how if ’a should 
make it grow fonder of bodi of ’e ^ Where’d us be 
then? But we’ll try if you hke, though I fear ’tisn’ 
much use [R/J7/g] Queer state of things, to be sure 1 
Like one of these mixed-up old yams m the story-books. 
Some capital yarns m these story-books, though I’m 
given to imderstand they’re mostly lies ; and by what 
I can see 

CATHERINE \stampwg her foot]. I’ve no patience with 
’e, droUing along with your story-books when you 
ought to be down on your hands and knees asking our 
pardon for brmgmg us to such a pass 1 A man of your 
age, and don’t know how to make up his own mmd 1 
I’ve no patience with ’e 1 

MR SAMPSON [gating at her admiringly] Ah I Some 
spirit there 1 You make me feel as if I was home agam, 
hving with my sister She’s just such another Many’s 
the tone she’ve lerruped me across the head with me 
rollmg-pm when I wasn’ qmck enough about some- 
thmg to plaise her And nobody ever made a better 

wife tVian she — ^twice over too. I wonder, now 

[He continues to stare reflectively at Catherine, imtil^ on 
Caroline’s making an involuntary movement , he transfers his 
gaste to herl\ Well, I don’t know. Like to hke, they 
say, and I’m a quiet one myself And so fur as looks do 
go.* . . . \fidooks from one to the other, scratching his head ] 
Aw,*I*don’t know. [To Caroline] Well, marm, there 
an’t* nothmg else for it that I can see, so we’ll try your 
plan [He goes to the door and pauses there] All the 
same I ^n’t help wishing I’d been bom a heathen Turk. 

* [He goes out The sisters remain sitting in silence 
^ Tor the first time in their lives a veil of reserve 
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ts drawn between them, and each ts obviously con- 
strained and uncomfortable in the other's presence 
CATHERINE IS the first to stir 
CATHERINE \rtsing and speaking stifflj\. Getting on fot 
half-past four Time to pitch bakmg 

CAROLINE \rising and going on with her preparations] I’ll 
make a heavy cake, I reckon 

CATHERINE \sniffing coiitemptUQUslj] You can if you’ve 
a mmd to I’ve no opmion of your heavy cake, nor 
never had , you know that But plaise yourself 

CAROLINE [frightened, but holding her owti] I’ll make 
one, ’a b’heve [She goes to the cupboard] Where’s the 
flour? 


CATHERINE In the basket, of course? Where else 
should ’a be ? [She picks up the basket, sets it on the table 
with a bang, and distributes the various parcels, some on the 
table, some in the cupboard] There! Paddle away with 
your old heavy cake 1 I’m going to see to the chickens 

[She goes out ly the side-door 
CAROLINE [letting her hand i fall sudden^ in the midst of 
her preparations, and miserably appealing to the clock] Aw, 
Grandt’erl What’s up with sister that she should 
spake so sharp to me ? And what’s up with me ? I 
neatly answered her back! Aw, me I [She con- 
tinues her work listlessh ] ’Twon’t be much of a cake, I 
fear, Grandfer I cion’t hardly know what I’m doing 
. There 1 If I hadn’ nearly forgot the eggs I 

[She goes out ly the side-door, and returns immediately 
with a basket of eggs, one of which she breaks into 
a cup As she is doing so Catherine returns, 
casts a rapid glance, at the table, and hardens into 
stone at the sight of the egg-basket 
CATHERINE [/« a tense whisper, pointing at the baskeiX 
You ve been takmg those Wyandotte eggs 1 
^c^ouNE [after a horrified pause, faintly] S’posmg I 
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CATHERINE Raising her votce^. You know very well I 
was going to set Toppy on those eggs to-day I 

CAROLINE {tremblings and clutching the table for support], 
S’posing I did I 

CATHERINE \in a Still higher Then how come you 
to take those eggs ^ 

CAROLINE I — shall take what eggs IVe a m-mind 
to — so there 1 

CATHERINE {oii her top note, without am stops], A mean 
trick so ’tis to take my eggs what I*d been savmg up 
for Toppy and she m her box this very minute as you 
do very well know wearing her heart and feathers out 
over the chaney nest-egg, the poor fond httle beauty 1 

Of all the mean tricks, to take my eggs 

CAROLINE {ivith a wietchedly poor attempt at sarcasm] 
Aw, you and your bistly old eggs 1 [She bursts into tears, 

CATHERINE {pinning to her]. Sister I Sister dear ! ]J!hey 
embrace and mingle their tears ] To thmk of it 1 All these 

years with never a cross word, and now Aw, drat 

the man I 

CAROLINE {shocked] Sister 1 

CATHERINE {revelling in her ptofantty] Drat the man, 
I say 1 I wish we’d never set eyes upon ’um 1 Sarve 
bim right if we sent him about his busmess 

CAROLINE. Sister 1 When weVe both as good as 
promised to him 1 {She sits down ] Besides, he wouldn’ 
go. He’s awful obstmate, for all his quiet ways 

CATHERINE {viciouslf] A week’s notice’ll settle him 
quick enough. 

CAROLINE. Cath’rme, we couldn’ 1 Good man — to 
be shghted by two m one day, and be turned out of 
house and home beside 1 t^e couldn’ 1 

CATHERINE {relenting] It do seem hard But we can’t 
go on like this, that’s plam. 

° CAROLINE P’raps he’ll make up his mind after all 
CATHERINE That’d be worse and worse. He can’t 
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choose but one of us , and then where’ll the other be ? 
Tell me that 

CAROLINE \drawtng a long breath]. Sister dear — I — 
ben’t m no partic’lar violence to get married. 

CATHERINE [stenih] Carolme Stevens, there’s the 
Bible ’pon the shelf Lay your hand to ’un and say 
that agin if you can 

CAROLINE [hiding her face in her hands] I— can’t 1 
CATHERINE No , and the same for me And here 
we be, the two of us, careering around arter one man 
At our age too — ’tis shameftil 1 Two silly old women 
— ^that’s what we are I 

CAROLINE [shuddering Aw, don’t, sister 1 
CATHERINE [rekntlesslj] Two — silly — old — ^women 1 
But It shan’t be so 1 Thanks be, I’ve got some sense 
left m my bram, though my heart’s a caudle of foohsh- 
ness It shan’t be so The longer he stay the worse 
’twill be How couldn’ he make up his mmd before 
he spoke ? ’Twouldn’ have happened so then. 
CAROLINE ’Twas forced upon him to speak 
CATHERINE So ’twas I mustn’ be hard upon him 
’Twas Doom, I reckon, and better if Doom should 
keep to his battles and murders and sudden deaths, 
’stead of commg and plaguing qmet, dacent folk )tke 
we Well, Doom shamt Imve it aU his own way, nuther 
There shan’t be no jalous wife nor no sinful-tnoughted 
sister-m-law m this locality 

CAROLINE Sister I Such dreadful talk I 
CATHERINE ’Tis my duty to spake plam There’s 
bound to be suffermg come out of it, but anyhow we 
can choose to suffer respectable Go he s^U I 

CAROLINE [at the window] Cath’nne I He’s m m m g 
back 1 And, aw, if I do hve, he’ve got gloves on I 
CATHERINE Glovcs 1 Then he’ve made up his mmd 
already! But it’s too late now, and he shan’t name 
no name, not if I can stop him ’Twill be harder still 
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if we know \^ptd^, tn a low voice\ Now, Caroline, 
you’re too soft for tms job You leave him to me, 
don’t say a word, and, whatever you do, don’t start 
crying We’ve got to be hard or we’ll never get nd 
of ^oosh 1 

''^O^^^.g,JiJ^cSLJbmselves^for~>4h^ordml The door 
^ opetjs^ and mr sampson appears Hjs hands 
are encased tn enormous black kid gloves , a 
substantial cabbage rose adorns the lapel of his 
coat; hts face is one consistent solid smile 
CATHERINE ]with a rush\ Mr Sampson, you’ll kindly 
take a week’s notice from to-day. 

[His smile slowly crumbles ^ and is as slowly replaced 
by an expression of ineffable astonishment Hts 
eyes search the room fir symptoms of universal 
disintegration Caroline begins to whimper 
MR SAMPSON [feebly] I’m a dazy old bufflehead, I 
know , and I don’t azackly seem to get to the rights 
o’ this 

CATHERINE [wildy\. There an’t no rights to it I Will 
’e stop snoohng, sister I ’Tis all as wrong as can be, 
and tune to put an end to it. Nor you mustn’ ask 
why, for we never can tell ’e We’re grieved to put ’e 
out m any way, and we’re grieved to part with ’e , but 
go you must, and no questions asked 

MR SAMPSON [collecting himself and speaking with quiet 
dignify]. If I ben’t mistook, marm, mere was words 
passed between us consaming matrimony 

CATHERINE Foohsh words I Foohsher words never 
were spoke I They’ve got to be took back 

MR SAMPSON [continuing stolidly] If I ben’t mistook I 
was told to go away and make up my nund — or my 
heart, as you may say — if so be I could 

CATHERINE It’s too late Say no more about it, and 
we’ll be thankful to ’e all our hves 

MR SAMPSON [glancing for corroboration first at hts button- 
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hole, then at his gloves] If I ben’t mistook I’ve now 
returned to say I’ve come to a conformable conclusion 
at last I’ve come to say — ^with doo respect to the other 
lady, who’s good enough for anybody — I’ve come to 
say I’ve pitched my ch’ice on the lady I should wish 
to commit matr im ony with And the name of that 
lady 

CATHERINE \tnterruptwg him, with her bands shielding her 
ears] Don’t 1 You mustn’ 1 You shan’t 1 ’Tis hard 
enough already , don’t go to make it harder Which- 
ever ’tis, her answer have got to be “ No ” An’t that 
so, Caroline ? [Caroline assents speechlessly Catherine 
continues in a softer tone ] With best thanks all the same, 
and hoping you won’t think too hardly of us, and never 
shall we thmk other than kmdly of you, and proud we’d 
have been, ayther one of us, if it hadn’ been ordained 
otherwise, as you’ll mmd we said to once when the 

ha’penny stood on edge, and Aw, will ’e go, and 

not stand staring there hke a stuck pig ! 

MR SAMPSON \stiffentng his back]. Very well, marm 
[He begins peeling off his gloves ] I ben’t one to force myself 
on nobody ^ntent on the gloves] Nor I ben’t gomg to 
state no grievances . . , nor ask no questions . nor 
mention no names [He rolls the gloves up in a ball 

CATHERINE You’U Spile ’em. Give ’em here 

[She takes the gloves from him, smoothes them out, 
lays them together, turns one neatly inside out 
over the other, and gives them back to him 
MR SAMPSON Thank ’e Bought ’em for a funeral I 
didn’ go to, never put ’em on nil to-day. \Putting 
them in his pocket] Queer how thmgs do turn out 
Well, if I got to go, then the sooner the better [Taking 
the flower from hts coat and laying it on the table] Meant for 
the lady of my ch’ice, not to mention no names 
The sooner the better , so I reckon I’ll be off now* 
[ffumbhng in his pocket] I can get a bed at the inn down 
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yonder — capital beds at the inn, so Pm told — and 1*11 
send up for my bits of things later on [Cotmttng out 
some stiver on the table] Three shiUmgs — ^rent for this 
week and next, according to the law of the land. 

CATHERINE \qtitte overcome] Mr Sampson, we couldn* 
think of taking 

MR SAMPSON \raisjng an implacable hand]. If you plaise, 
marm, according to the law of the land, ancl not wishing 
to be beholden to nobody. And that’s about all, I 
thinlc. \At the door] Good-bye 

CATHERINE Won’t ’e shake hands before you go ^ 

MR SAMPSON No, I don’t think so. *Tis the Christian 
thing to do, I know , but there an’t no mistake about it 
— I ought to have been born a heathen Turk 

[H? goes out A mtscrahle silence^ broken at last 
by Caroline’s rvathng voice, 

CAROLINE He’ll scorn us all ms hfe 1 
CATHERINE \valtantly defying her ojvn misery] We’ve done 
what’s right, so it don’t matter what he think of us J 
don’t care, for one 

[The discarded flower catches her eye She takes it 
up and lifts it to her face. 

CAROLINE [putting out her hand] Give it to me I’ll 
take care of it 

CATHERINE [whipping it behind her bacM] Meant for the 

lady of his ch’ice. Maybe you think 

CAROLINE I’ve so much right as you to th i nk 

[Th^ confjont each other with hostile looks The 
crisis passes, with Caroline m a renewed flt of 
sobbing, with Catherine in resolute action 
CATHERINE It shan’t be so 1 [She goes to the flre and 
drops the flower in] And there’s a end to it all, and a 
pjoper end too — dust and ashes And now, sister, 
crvmg won’t help us, but work will, or so they say else 
Time to get on with the baking Come, bustle I 

' [The curtain falls as they silently set to work 
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Scene A Nenf England kitchen tn the early eighteen- 
hundreds The curtain falls to denote the passing of some 
eight hours 
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Miss Rache l Field’s little play makes a p owerful 
^appeal to the youthful imagmatio D. Se^use . it 
^aimtizes youtE’s greatest temptaPon . Mephisto- 
pteles may otter tPe choice betweenliard work and 
pleasure, or between poverty and luxuw, but the 
most ternble alternative is between a Me of com- 
fortable security expressed m prose and a life of 
romantic adventure expressed m poetry The^ 
strollmg fiddler, with his wistf ul melody, represents 
Ihe call to renounce a safe Existence m order to live 


It IS the great gamble — the Prunella theme hliss 
Tennyson Jesse handled the same subject m her first 
novel Th Milky W a-y. though the musiaan m this 
story was a pipetwho played Dvorak’s Humoresque 
Miss Field’s appeal is to the emotions and sens i- 
b ihties rather than to me intelle ct Her poignant 
play " The Patchwork Quilt,” mcludea m the 
fourth senes of One-act P/ays of To-day^ is another 
example of her gentle hancUmg of the humour and 
pathos of daily hfe “ Cinderella Marned,” a deh- 
cate treatment of a great theme, may be considered 
one of the possible sequels to “The Londonderry 
Air” 


Miss Field was not well known m this country 
until the appearance of her long novel All This and 
Heaven Too In the film version it made an impres- 
sion on milhons to whom her name was previously 
quite unknown 
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Scene The kitchen of a remote New England farmhouse 
It ts a bri^ty sunshtnv morning in the a^tumn^ and a 
girl IS rolling out dough tarn C — aj?ung girl in a 
^ plaWt quaintly ni^ calico dress and apron Her hair 
IS very red, and she ts not pretty according to the plump, 
pink-and-white edicts of her day She ts light and quick 
of motion as she steps about from the tank to an old 
vnck oven, part of the ^eat open fireplace ivhtch occupies 
most of the back wall A crane and kettk hang there, 
and various pots and pans are piled in sink or on 
another table down L , there ts also a coiipk of chairs 
A dimm in ihe tvmvt, vp ?>. 3t»»t bfs ^ 
white china on shelves, and a red oer anium in the window] 
L A door R leah outdoors , tfiiy stands half open 
when the curtain rises The door opposite up L leads 
into another room of the house ^ 

GIRL \singing with cheerful maimern\ 

Hark trom the tombs a doleful souad 

\She punctuates the words by tht/mps with her 
rolling-ptn 

My ears attend the cry 
Ye living men come view the ground 
Where you must shortly he ” 


[There is a knock at the door R , and a brown face 
suddenly peers round if It is a thin face, with 
twinkhii]Ldark_eyes and a shock of Wild black hair 
It is followed by a thin body in shabby clothes 

* Applications regarding amateur performances of this play should 
addr^sed to Messrs Samuel French, Ltd , 26 Southampton Street. 
Strand, London. W Ca. or 25 West 45th Strait, New York. 
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MAN [/« a rich votcCy with a knit of brogue and a lingering 
relish over each phrase] Good to you, Lady of die 
House, though it*s a queer sort of a tune you do be 

smgiag . 

GIRL ’Tisn’t a tune, mister , it*s a hymn 
MAN It is ; more’s the pity I’m thmEing the Lord 
God Himself wouldn’t want to be daimmg such a poot 
one. 

GIRL [shocked] Oh, dear, you hadn’t ought to say 
thmgs hke that. 

MAN It’s the truth, and I can speak it as well as the 
next one, though when it comes to lying I can do better 
^or most [He has pushed door wide, and is half in 

*' GIRL [fearfully] If you’re atrany you mustn’t come in 
man [taking a step farther] But I am m, colleen 
GIRL [with the lolltng-pin in her right hand] Then you 
must go right out agam. The Widow Boggs doesn’t 
hke tranms 

man. Oh, doesn’t she, now; it’s a thousand pities. 
GIRL It’s her kitchen, and you can’t stay m it. 
man [persuasively] Well, now, I could be takmg a 
bite on the doorstep \Pointing behind him 

girl. And I’m not to give victuals to any as asks. 
man. I haven’t been astnng^r any [Hyetng her care- 
fully] It’s a queer thmg, now, a young shp of a girl 
like you singing of death and the tomb on a fine 
September morning , ^ ^ ^ 

girl [glancing towards window L.] I expect it is a mce 
morning I’ve been too busy to go farther’n the back 

There’s a shme on every leaf and grass-blade' 
diat would be blmdm’ the two eyes in vour head 

girl [admiring him m spite of bers^J^iles] I never heard 

I tramp talk hke you before ^ 

MAN Ijznwiwg] Sure, an’ there never was one the like 
feore [Drawing a step nearer] Did you ever 
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think o* that now, colleen — ^this great ball of a world 
ploughing Its way through space and the centuries, an’ 
never two creatures the same, never at all, at all ? 

GIRL Uooktfig at bm wonderwglj\ Why, no, I never did. 
It’s kmd of solemn-soundmg, hke the Bible when the 
Reverend Simpson reads it Sundays {Suddenly she begins 
to sniffs remembering the cookies in the oven ] Oh, mercy me, 
that batch’ll be burned to a crisp I {Leaving him to dart 
over to the Dutch oven, and taking out pan ruefully The man 
dratvs nearer and also smffs'\ Oh, my, they’re black as 



_ . - got no objection to a httle healthy 

char, espeaally when I made my breakfast of green 
apples four hours back 

GIRL Uoohng again at him and hesitating as she brings 
pan to table] There couldn’t be aiw harm m lhat exactiy 
{She sets them dom befoie him] Only you mustn’t pass 
on the word you got anythmg We don’t hold with 
tramps round here 

MAN [seating himself comfortably on the stool R of the 
table to eat] Not even when they’ve got a pack o’ goods 
to peddle ? [Pointing to the one Be has left on doorstep 
GIRL {eyeing it cunousy] The Widow Boggs says a 
pedlar will always try to cheat you, but I hke to see 
what they have in their packs 
man {eating the cookies with reSsh] Let you be giving 
me a sup from that pan of milk yonder {pointing to tB 
table down L J, and I’ll show you the lot with pleasure 
GIRL {falling more and ^oajLunder bis spell] It’s onlv 
buttermilk left from {Crossing to his right] I 

dassent give you any ofer, for the Widow set the morn- 
ing s hpelf But you can haVe all o’ this I was 
carryin it out to the mg {^ffu&ng it over to lim 

MAN [helping himself] Now, I wouldnT be the man 
to tob a pig A pig’s a Bm animal, for all 
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may say, and a gifted one too. Did you ever hear 
how a pig IS able to see the wind ^ 

GIRL \shaking her head] No. 

MAN It’s as true as the nose on your face, and in 
Ireland they do be holdmg the pig in great reverence 
for it ' 

GIRL \laughttig out suddenly], ’Twould be fiinny if our 
old sow could ! But how can you be sure ^ 

MAN \reprovtngly] Just because I don’t be havin’ 
wisdom enough to understand a pig’s talk I wouldn’t 
be ^oubtm’ its powers. 

^ GIRL [considering the matter] Hiram is n’t hke that He 
doubts everythmg tiU he can prove~if*s so 
MAN [pausing in hts meal] Sure, an’ it must be a very 
dull life he leads himself 1 Who might he be, now, 
colleen ^ 

GIRL. He’s the Widow Boggs’ son. 
man. An’ It’s a poor kmd of a pan they must be makm’ 
— not that I mtend cnticizmg your rektions after you 
treatm’ me so pleasant 

GIRL They’re not my relations. [Hesitating and going 
on a bit self-conscious^] Leastways, not yet, they am’t 
man [tegarding her cmiously] Well, then, what would 
you be domg m their kitchen, and you no km at all ^ 
GIRL [explaining as she rolls out more cookies], I’ve been 
the Widow Boggs’ bound-girl for gom’ on nme years. 
She took me from Cranberry Common w he n I was ten_ 
"ah’” my^’iolks_|'3l^ IVe been workm’ for' Her ever 
-UScetoHSTniy board an’ keep an’ clothes 

MAN [shrewdly], I’m t hmk i n ’ the Widow Boggs is a 
woman to (hive a sharp bargain, but what about this 


mofhers? t „ 

GLSiL[shylyipaffstfJgin her work] Hiram an me are gom’ 
, eet marrieti soon’s the crops are all m ^ 

5an Is that the truth, now ^ An what sort of a 


, man is he ? 
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GiKL {proudly, hut with no ff-eat show of enthusiasm] Oh, 
le’s very steady an’ dependable. I’m lucky, every one 
ViinTcs — what with bein’ only a bound-out girl an’ havin’ 


ced hair ig ^<^ b^rfyun 

[Smoothing an escaping lock from her forehead 

MAN Sure, an’ *tis great glory on your head, colleen 
Didn’t you be known? that ? 

GIRL [wonderingj^y] No, mister, it’s not considered that 
hereabouts But Hiram says he’ll overlook it, seem* 
Fm broke to his ways, an’ the Widow Boggs says maybe 
i£ I don’t go runmn’ out bareheaded m the sxm, an’ 
if I comb It night an’ mornin’ with an iron comb, maybe 
in time it’ll darken to a decent shade 

MAN God forbid 1 In the old country they do be 
calhn’ It a queen’s colour My own grandmother had 
the same— God rest her soul I {Crossing himself piously, 
then continuing with relish] Many’s the time I’ve heard 
her tell how°twas held to be a sign of blessmg from the 
Fairy Folk themselves, an’ the redder it was the more 
power you would be havm’ over them. 

GIRL If I told that to Hiram an’ the Widow they’d 
never believe me 

MAN [philosophically, taking another cookie] Then it would 
be a waste o’ good breath 

GIRL [sighing and cutting out more cookies] Maybe it 
would be, mister 

MAN [curious^] An’ why would they be leavm’ you 
to keep the house here by yourself? 

GIRL [w matter-of-fact tones] Oh, they’ve gone to 
Mis’ Sally Robbins’ foneral a couple of rniles down t^ 
road But I couldn’t leave the bakm’ 


[The MAN gfves a dramatic start in his chair. 
MAN [solemnly]. Is it the truth you’re tellin* me 
colleen ? ’ 

GIRL [surprised] Why, yes, mister, they never like to 
miss a funeral 
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MAN \wag^ng his head wisely]. I might have known it. 
The third sign to-day ! , 

GIRL [curiously]. "V^at sign? 

MAN [impiesswely] Did you never hear how the first 
person you’ll be talking to on the road to a funeral is 
bound to be bringmg you great good fortune ^ 

GIRL [shaking her head]. No, an’ I’ve been to funerals 
and funerals 

MAN [easily] Then you were never meeting with the 
right person, surely [Continuing] An’ maybe you’ll be 
tellm’ me what day o’ the month it is, m case I might 
be wrong m my own calculations. 

GIRL. It’s the thirteenth o’ September I know it, 
’count o* the funeral, an’ because Hiram said we’d better 
be settm’ our weddin’-day for a month from now 
man [wagging his head] Then I made no mistake The 
thirteenth it is, an* that’s my lucky day, colleen. My 
granme read it in the stars, an’ me a bit of a lad squattin’ 
cross-legged before the peat fire in County Clare. 
“ Michael O’Donovan Patrick Sweeney,” says she, 
“ there’s luck for you m the thirteenth day of the month 
as long as there’s breath m your body. Born on the 
thirteenth you were, an’ wedded on the thirteenth you’ll 
be” I was mmdin’ mys^ of her words this very 
momin’ as I took up my pack an’ started off But that 
wasn’t the only sign, for I hadn’t so much as made the 
jQxst turning when what should I see m a field but a 
great black cow. Stock-still she stood, starm’ at me, 
tn* not so mudi as one white hair from the horns of 
her head to her switchm’ tail 

girl That must have been Squire Sawyer’s old black 

^^MAN It’s rare good fortune to meet with an all-black 
cow an’ when it’s the thirteenth day o’ the month as 
well* there’s sure to be somethmg more nor common 

in It. 
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GIRL Fm glad you told me FU watch out from 
now on {She carries pan of cookies to the oven up C 

MAN {patching her more and more approving^]. You’ve 
a light foot, I see [pointing to //], an’ a well-turned ankle. 
Fm thinkm* you can dance better nor most ? 

GIRL {pleased^ but firni\ We don’t hold with dancm’ 
much in these parts Folks think it’s sinful, besides 
bein’ a waste o’ time an’ shoe-leather 

MAN [snorfm^^ An’ that’s all they know about it, bad 
cess to the lot of them Did you never read in the 
Bible how King David himself danced before the Lord ? 

GIRL \doubtfmly\. But that was a long time ago. Times 
has changed 

MAN. Fm thinkm’ the Lord God’s not grown tired of 
a hght foot an’ a good bit of a tune [To her] Don’t 
you be likin’ to hear one yourself now ? 

GIRL Fm very fond of music [Confidingly] Hiram’s 
promised me a melodeon, so’s I can learn to pky hymns 
on It this winter 

MAN [scomftdly] Hymns, is it FU teach you better 
nor that, coUeen ]^gerly] Tunes, why my head’s 
ringin’ with them day an’ mghtl I’ve only to pick 
them the same as you would be galhenn* berries off a 
bush There isn’t a mood you’d be havm’ on you 
but I could be findm’ a tune to smt it An’ what’s a 
melodeon compared to a fiddle but the hght a taUow 
candle would make, an’ it gutterm’ in the face of the 
moon^ 

GIRL [wtsfuUy] Do you carry your fiddle m your 
pack, mister ? 


MAN [rim^ Let you hsten, an’ FU be playm’ you 
the one they do be calhn’ The Londondeny Air fjfjc 
opens his pack, and returns with an old 
pddle w^b he begins to tune, talking as he tightens and plucks 
atp strmgf ] You -won’t be bcanng the bke of ft anv- 
whete nowadays It’s an old .tune®and a stol4 mS, 
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foi they say Blind Shemus Dougherty brought it back, 
an’ he spendin’ seven years along o’ the Fames in the 
burnin’ hill It’s merry and sad and queer, an’ there’s 
magic m it, colleen, for them that have the heart to hear 

GIRL \wofjde 7 But don’t folks hear with their 
ears, mister ? 

MAN [fitting the fiddle to his chin and drawing his stool away 
from the fable] It’s only them as hstens with the heart 
that hears the true magic. An’ a heart does be needin’ 
music the same as the grass does be needm’ ram 

[He diaws the bow across the strings and plays the 
haunting strains of “ The Londondeny Asrf 
now gay and quick, like an old reel, now low and 
minor and lingering He sways to the rhythms 
as he play<:, and hts eyes never leave the girl’s 
face as she stands spellbound before him, her two 
little floury hands clasped raptmoush upon her 
calico chest As the tune encb she draws a deep 
heath, and turns half -doomed, shining eyes to him. 

GIRL [soft^] Oh, mister, ’twas hke everytlm’ m the 
world, an’ more beside 

man [approvingh] Then you hstened with the heart, 
colleen. Every little note it did be failin’ upon it like 


a sweet ram 

GIRL [still wondering Yes, it watered my heart. I 
could feel it [Pressing her bands there] I knew what the 
music meant as long as you played, but now I can’t 
remember. Only, nothin’ll ever be the same agam now 


I’ve heard it 

man [putting down fiddle] You’ll be knowm’ I speak 
the truth when I tell you a fiddle’s better nor a melodeon 
Isn’t It so, now ? [Turning to her questionwgp] I might 
be makm’ so bold as to call you by name, if I could be 

^gSl on the table, staring out in front, still undei 

the mustds spell]. Martha Rose 
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MAN Siire, It’s pretty an* suits you well, only I’d be 
turnin’ it round about an’ call you Rose Martha, if I had 
my way. 

GIRL Hiram likes pkm Martha best, so I’ll be leavmg 
out the Rose once we’re married 
MAN It’s a pity — ^there’s never enough roses m the 
world, not even in June 

GIRL {suddenly rousing herself\ Oh, mercy me, if I 
haven’t gone an’ let another pan o’ cookies go up m 
smoke 1 {She runs to oven and takes them out guiltily \ I 
never did bum two whole pans m all my life before 1 
MAN {watching her take them out] I’m thinkin’ they’re 
past hope, even for the hkes o’ my stomach 1 

GIRL [throwing the panful into jh e\ The Widow Boggs’d 
scold me for a week steady if she smelt ’em 

[Opening the window^ she returns to table and rolls 
out more 


MAN \touching her hand as she rolls the doug}j\ Let you be 
turnin’ over your palm, an* I’ll tell your fortune for you 
[girl starts to do so, then draws hack man begins 
c oaxm g her 

Come, now, twon’t cost you a penny, an* you needn’t 
be a&aid I can see it’s a fine one you’ll be having 

GIRL {hesitattng\ ’Tisn’t that, mister it’s the Widow 
^ggs an’ Hiram They don’t beheve m telhn’ fortunes 
They say it s wicked an’ bad as breakin’ a co mmanflTTn»nf , 

MAN who are they to be passm’ mdement the 
same as the Lord God Jhmself ? 

Gi^ {nervously\ Oh, you hadn’t ought to be so 
blasphemous 

MAN Lord bless me, what do you want me to say ? 

GIRL You could just say, “ Bless me ” 

MAN Well, bless me, then, give over your little 
floury paw ^ 

GIRL [doing so half fearfully^ Can you see it aU there, 
plam as m writin’ ? ^ 
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MAN \betjduig over //] Plainer nor writin’ it is, Rose 
Martha, an* there’s a long life here an’ a happy one, an’ a 
marriage — \he darts her a quick look^ which she is too absorbed 
to note\ with a dark, thin sort of a man 

GIRL \soJtly to herself^. That’s queer 1 Hiram’s short 
an’ square, an’ what hair he has is hght. 

MAN [going on with renewed vtgouf] But that’s not the 
half of what I’m seeing There’s travel here, an’ the 
roads of all the world fiom white May to red October 
An’ you walkin’ of them with the dark man by your 

side, an’ there’s music, an’ the dancm’ of many feet 

GIRL [nervously]. But, mister, supposm’ that — that I 
was to marr}*^ a feirish man 

MAN [stubbornly] I see it written plam — ^you’ll be 
mating with a dark man 

GIRL. But how can it be when Hi 


MAN [breaking tn] Y ou can’t be askin’ a how and a why 
of Fate. Those were my granme’s very words to me, 
an’ she telhn’ me a strange fortune of a land across the 
sea, an’ a girl with hair hke htde flames an’ as many 
freckles as there are stars on the Milky Way. 

GIRL [startled] Did she tell you that ? 

man She did, an’ more beside “ There’ll be the 


sound of flowers m her name, lad,” my old granme said, 
“ an’ a plam bit of a thorny one too, so youTl be makm’ 

the effect of this upon her and seeming 


no mistake ” [watching the effect of this upon her and seeming^ 
pleased Suddenly he drops her hand, draws her to hiiUy and 
kisses her full on the mouth] 

GIRL [faintly, as he lets her go] Oh, mister, oh 1 
man [watching her with shining eyes] Look at me, 
bound-girl Have they kept you shut up m their four 
walls so long you can’t be teUm’ love when you’re 
meetm’ with it ^ 

gim, DWAn/??] I’m— fnght^ed, mistei 

man. I wouldn’t be harmm’ a hair o your head, an’ 


GIRL 

MAN. 


every one 


a candle to hght you to Paradise 
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GiRi. ’Taia*t you Fm scared of — m [J« almost a 
whisper] I’m feelin’ thmgs that I hadn’t ought to feel— not 
\rtt£ me an’ Hiram cned three times a’ready m meetm 
[looking at him beseechingly^ but mth growing emotion] 

MAN patching her hands and speaking with sudden^ con- 
trition] hasten to me well, colleen Maybe I didn t be 
tellin’ you all I saw There’s cold an hunger written 
there too, for a road can be a lonesome dark place an 
you a long way from any hghted door — an’ maybe then 
they’ll be shutting it m your face An* you not growing 
young with the years 

GIRL [slowly] But everybody grows old some time, 
don’t they, mister ? 

MAN [drawing her closer to htni] I couldn’t be denyin’ 
that, an’ I wouldn’t be changing the road for the finest 
farm in your country or a grand house in Boston or 
Philadelphia 

GIRL [hesitatingly] But supposm’ you get hungry, 
mister ? 

MAN [siQiificantly] An empty belly’s a hard thmg, but 
It’s nothin’ to a heart that never had its fill o’ love 

GIRL [still objecting, though nearly won over] An’ there’s 
winter conun’ on 

MAN [twinkling] Sure, an’ I wouldn’t be above takm’ 
a hint or two from the birds an’ beatin’ my way south 

GIRL [still hesitant] But birds are different, mister • 
they got wings 

MAN [persuasively] W e’U be following after the sun 5nd 
the warm wmds. Rose Martha, an’ some day we’ll be 
comm* to a village where the women have got kmdly 
eyes an’ the cattle are jEat an’ the barns do be full An’ 
rU turn my hand to tinkering again and fiddlmg for 
weddmgs and dances the wmter through Sure, we’U 
be earnm’ out food an’ a warm bed m &e hay o’ nights 
— ^whisperin’ together thoughts the hke we wouldn’t be 
havm’ at all m your great four-poster beds 
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GIRL \fasamfedi hut still doubtful], You^re askm* me 
to leave a lot, mister. ’Tisn’t every girl gets a chance 
like mine. 

MAN Iqmckly], *Tisn’t every girl Fm asking to go with 
me, \\^heed7ing] An’ as to mat, FU be givm’ you gifo 
too — ^fine gifts the sort every girl wouldn’t be getdn’ 
for her marriage. The four wmds o’ heaven. I’ll be 
givm’ you, an’ twisty brown roads, an* the sight of 
Mis an’ green islands an’ the wrinldm’ old sea. You’ll 
be gettm’ the song o’ birds an’ the smell o’ flowers an’ 
music for the askmg. 

GIRL \dramng a deep breath] You do make it sound 
mst beautiful, mister 

MAN [eloquently]. Beautiful it is. It’s not every day 
you’ll be gcttm’ the whole earth offered to you The 
Widow Boggs an’ her son diey’U be keepm’ you a bound- 
girl all your days, but I’U be settm’ you free. 

GIRL [desperately] Oh, mister, I want to be goin’ 
along o’ vou, only 

man [breaking m]. Well, then, what’s to stop you^ 
There’s a parson in the next county wiU jom our hands, 
an’ I’ve a little rmg m my pack would be just the fit o’ 


your finger. 

GIRL. There’s Hiram an’ [Stopping short sud- 

denly at the sound of distant approaching wheels. She darts 
to the door, peers out, and returns to him all agitation ] It’s 
them. They’re just comm’ over the rise o’ the hiU 
I didn’t look for ’em back so soon They mustn’t find 
you here, mister , there’d be a terrible to-do, an’ maybe 
they’d have you locked up m gaol 
man. An’ maybe they wouldn’t, colleen. 

^he GIRL ts dragging hts pack in and pushing him 
towards otherdoor, the one to the house 
girl You can let yoursetf out the front way when 
you hear them drive m Ae barn. 
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I \70\ildii’t M^ant to be btmging trouble on you, bound* 
girl But rU be back — after the fall o* the dark, "when the 
cnckets do be liftin’ their wee voices against ihe cold 
GIRL {standing at the door R and listening tensely] Yes, 
mister, only you’ve got to go now , the^pve passed the 
bndge 

MAN {reaching door up L- and turning to her\. Let your- 
self be choosin’ between the two of us, an’ if it’s me 
you’re taking listen for The hondondeny Air that I’ll 
be playm’ under the sign-post where the roads meet 
GIRL {urging him into the other room\ Oh, hurry, please 
hurry, mister ! They’re turnin’ m the gate 1 
MAN {shouldering his pack and waving from the door] An’ 
whichever one of us it is, here’s my thanks for the cakes 
an’ milk an’ the fine conversation. {Exit up L 

\As he goes the wheels sound very near The girl 
hurriedly carries away his empty glass and pan 
She returns to the table and hemns to roll more 
cookies vigorously as the lights fade out 
[The CURTAIN falls to denote a lapse of time — some 
eight hours. 

[If rises a moment later ^ showing the same kitchen 
about seven o’clock in the evening The fire glows 
pleasantly^ candles are ligpted on mantel and table, 
and the widow boggs, a large, powerful old 
woman with g-ey hair, spectacles, and a stem 
expression, is kneading bread at the table 
Supper-dishes are piled at the sink From the 
room beyond come the none too harmomous strains 
of a walling melodeon, being played by very 
uncertain hands The tune is scarcely recognis- 
able in the frequent discords The widow 
BOGGS calls out loudly in a harsh old voice as 
she thunips the last loaf into the pans. 

^ow BOGGS If you don’t leave that organ this 
mmute an come an wash the supper-dishes I’ll tell 
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Hiram to take it right back where it come from 1 [Rais- 
ing her votc^ You hear me, Marthy ? 

[girl’s voice from the other room as organ stops 
GIRL. Yes, ’um. 

WIDOW BOGGS \sttll ^umhlin^ FU never hear it with- 
out it puts me m mina of Mis’ Robbins’ funeral an’ the 
trouble we had luggm’ it home an’ aU 

[The GIRL appears in the doorway flushed and 
curiously shiry about the eyes. She is dressed as 
she was in the morning, hut her whole bearing is 
different. She is all a-tingle with suppressed 
exatement hiram follows clos e behind her, a 
heavy, clumsy youth in waistcoat and shirt-sleeves 
His hair is pale and his expression dull and 
stu bborn. At present he is completely under h is 
' mother^ s thumb, but he will in time become a 
~Bullj. 

^ GIRL I am’t forgot me dishes, Missis Boggs [quietly, 
as she moves towards the sink or table R ]. 

WIDOW BOGGS [crossly\. ’Twouldn’t be the first time 
you had. 

HIRAM [lighting a coin-cob pipe] Oh, Ma, can’t you 
leave her be^ I wanted she should try playin’ some 
more. 

WIDOW BOGGS You must be either deef or crazy, 
Hiram, an’ I dunno but what one’s bad as t’other 

GIRL [apologeticallyl I can’t seem to make it sound 
right nohow, but maybe when Miss Peters shows me 

where to put my fingers 

WIDOW BOGGS [setting bread-pans on hearth'\ There’ll be 
no hvm’ m this house then, but o’ course my feelm’s 
am’t to be considered no more — not now you’ve got 
Hiram hooked, an’ upset his mmd so’s he’s wilhn’ to 
r»av out three pounds for Mis’ Robbins’ old organ 
Another good churn an’ spinnm’-wheel would be more 

sensible, i say. 
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j ** 

HIRAM {crosslj\ Oh, Ma, I wish’t you’d quit scoldin’ 
about It. 

"WIDOW BOGGS \commandtn^j\ You go out’n the shed 
and fetch in another armml o’ kindlin’ "wood This 
fire’s most out [hiraai goes outy walking heavily The 
WIDOW BOGGS covers the bread-^ans with ostentatious effort ] 
There’s the bread set — ^’twas nsm’ all over the pans while 
you two was m the parlour 

GIRL I was aimm’ to do it soon’s I had these cleared up 
"WIDOW BOGGS Always excuses — excuses It’s the 
same day in, day out, an’ what it’ll be when you’re 
marned I don’t Imow, I’m sure 

GIRL {absently over the dishes] Yes, ’urn 
"WIDOW BOGGS \eyetng her sharply] What’s come over 
you to-day ? You’ve acted queer an* had a dreadful 
guilty look ever smce we come back from the funeral, 
an’ what you did with your mornin’ I don’t know — 
only three pans o’ cookies to show 

[hiram returns with woody cutting hts mother short 
He flings the wood down notsilyy and stands 
watching the girl dry the dishes. 

HIRAM Martha. . y 

GIRL \looking at him hopefully] Yes, Hiram ^ 

HIRAM [peering at her cut tously] You look kmda f everish 
to-mght, but It becomes you. Y our freckles don’t show 
near so much. 

GIRL. You said you didn’t mind ’bout my havin’ so 
many 

HIRAM [soberly] Well, an’ so I don’t. I told you I 
wouldn’t let it make no dilference m my feehn’s I 
was ]ust remarkin’ on it, that’s alL 

girl [reflectively] There might be some folks would 
think they was a sign o’ beauty. 

HIRAM That’s foolishness 

GIRL [wistfully] I ’spose you couldn’t exactly admire 
my looks, Hiram ? 
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HIRAM \seating himself and speaking with heavy phtlosophj\, 
’Tisn*t given to every woman to be beautiful. 

GIRL sudden spmt\. An’ ’tisn’t given to every man 
to see beauty either 1 

HIRAM [startled]. You do act queer to-mght, same’s 
Mother said You feel all right, I expect ^ 

GIRL [eagerly]. Oh, yes, Kiram, but ’sposin’ I didn’t ? 

HIRAM [stolidly] Well, but you just said you did. 
You can’t feel two different lands o’ ways to once’t 

GIRL [hanging up the towel]. I can feel lots o’ ways to 
once’t. 

HIRAM [exasperated] Now, Marthy, don’t you com- 
mence gettm’ flighty just’s you was soberin’ down so 
good an’ quiet 

GIRL [sighing and coming neater]. But I get tired always 
actm’ the same, Hiram 

HIRAM. You’ll get over that. Just wait till we’re 
married an’ Mother lets me run thmgs You’ll have all 
the cookm’ an’ sewm’ an’ housework to do an’ the children 
to look after You won’t have no time for fanaes. 


GIRL Rooking about her a little nervously] No, I guess 
I won’t. [Touching his arm hopefully] Hiram, you was 
startm’ to tell me somethin’ when you come m, only 
your ma was here 

HIRAM [putting his feet on bench, yawning. I kmd of 
forget what ’twas. 

GIRL [hopefully, leaning against arm of his chair] ’Twasn’t 
about love an’ — an’ us ? 

HIRAM [stodgily]. No, I know ’twasn’t that. 

GIRL [urging him on]. But you’re sure you do love me. 


Hiram ? 

HIRAM [with another great yawn]. Didn’t I tell you I 
did? Am’t once enough ? 

girl But I hke you to tell me lots o’ times. 

HIRAM [crossly, as he fights off sleep] Well, that am’t my 
way, an’ you’d ought to know it by this time. 
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GIRL \thoHgh^ullJ\, It takes a lot o* love to make folks 
happy 

HIRAM M* — ^tn — m. [He is almost asleep, but she bends 
down and kssses htm He starts up ] Gorry, Matthy, I 
wish’t you weren’t always so sudden 

GIRL. Won’t you kiss me back, Hiram ? 

HIRAM Well 

[He does so efficiently enough, but grud^ngly The 
GIRL IS unstirred by it, and continues to regard 
him with a pts^led air of indecision. 

GIRL I wish’t you’d say somethin’. 

HIRAM [irritated] Qin’t you leave off pesterin’ me^ 
[girl drops back discouraged He settles deeper into bis chair] 
Why don’t you try anodier tune on the organ ? 

GIRL I ^ess I’d rather not. 

HIRAM Ma won’t scold no more 

GIRL {moving away to stand ly the window] ’Tisn’t that* 
It makes such a loud noise \JiVitb a new note in her 
voice] Did you ever hear a fiddle, Hiram ? 

HIRAM Huhl {Goingon with an injured aif\ You’re awful 
contrary after the trouble I took to get you an organ 

GIRL I’m real grateful 

HIRAM [suddenly rousing himself] I recollect it now 

what I was gom’ to tell you 

GIRL [returning to him with hopeful expression] What 
was It, Hiram ? 

HIRAM ’Twas about my coat there. \?ointing to one 
banging from a peg down R ] I tore a regular barn-door 
m It on a nail m the Robbins’ entry. I kep’ my arm 
over It so’s Ma didn’t spy it, but I thought maybe you’d 
kmda draw it together for me now. I’ll need it for 
church to-morrow 

[The light slips from the girl’s face She goes over 
to the peg and takes down the coat, but there is 
shoulders and a new finmess 
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GIRL \carrytng it to the table\. All right, Hiram, FU mend 
It for you 

\She takes up her work-hasket and begins to sm 
quickly^ with every now and then a look towards 
the dark window, hiram settles back comfort- 
ably With another enormous yanm. His eyes are 
shut. There is a pauses in which the crickets 
outside may he heard chirping loudly, 

HIRAM {sleepily] FIl be glad when those pesky crickets 
let up their everlastin’ hoHerm’ out there 

GIRL {with a reminiscent note in her voice], I hke to hear 
’em — smging agamst the cold 

HIRAM. Wish ’twould come an’ freeze every last one 
of ’em 

GIRL {quickly]. No — no 

{Theie is a hint of horror in her tones and in her 
eyes, as if she and the crickets were on a new and 
common footing 

hiram {still more drowsily] You be sure an’ fix it so’s 
It won’t show ? 

GIRL {bending over the work] I’ll try to 
hiram {mumbling and neany asleep] An’ you might see 
if ie top button’s on good an’ suong. 

GIRL {absently] All right. 

{Ill another minute he is asleep He does not snore, 
hut his lumped body and heavy breathing tell 
plainly how it is with him girl steals a long 
glance at him and speaks tmtati vely, 

Hiram ^ 

{He does not make any sign, and she sighs and turns 
to the sewing again Presently she finishes and jz/j 
with the coat across her lap and her head turned 
towai ds the window in a listening attitude But 
there is no sound hut the crickets till the widow 
boggs’ voice calls sharply from the other room. 
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WIDOW BOGGS [from off up L,'\ I expect you’ve gone 
and let Hiram fall asleep ’fore the fire again ? 

GIRL [still hsteniug, ansivcrmg absent ly\ Yes, ’um 
WIDOW BOGGS \jioice raised w complaint] Well, it’ll take 
the two of us to rouse him once he’s started 

GIRL He was dreadful sleepy , I couldn’t help it. 
WIDOW BOGGS. No, you never can You’re tne most 
helpless of any bound-out girl I ever did have. 

GIRL [staring straight before her] Yes, ’um 

[T/;cr< IS another brief pattse^ and then the music 
sounds faintly somen>heie out in the darkness 
It IS “ The Ijondoiiderry Atr^* clear and ^ojp - 
pelltng The girl is on her feet in an instant 
Swiftlj she carries hiram’s coat to its p^, 
taking her own long brown cloak down from its 
place and wrapping it about her She gives a 
little apprehensive look towards the other room 
and HiRAii, who continues his sleep unsus- 
piciously She moves noiselessly^ as one in a 
happy da7e 

WIDOW BOGGS [calling D’you hear that noise ? 

GIRL [she has reached the door R and pauses there on the 
threshold tensely] Yes, ’um 

WIDOW BOGGS Sounds hke one o’ them wanderin’ 
pedlars or gipsies was round again 

[girl’s hands reach for the door-knob There is a 
slight sound 
What you doin’ ? 

girl [guietly^ but with great scared eyes and hand to her 
wildly heating heart] listenin’. 

WIDOW BOGGS [continuing from without] Well, you 
roight just step out an’ make sure the barn’s shut last, 
long’s there’s prowlers about an’ Hiram no good to us 

GIRL [faintly] Yes, ’um 

[She ewes a quick look at the shadowy kitchen and 
the heavty lumped form of her betrothed. Then 
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she opens the door and sltps determfiedly over the 
doorstep. 

WIDOW BOGGS ]yotce still following her]. You hear what 
I say, Marthy ? 

girl’s voice Yes, ’urn. 

\Ihere is a queer little triumphant nng to the words 
as they drift back fiom the darkness. 

CURTAIN 
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The Unnamed Soaety of Manchester, with which 
Mr Sladen-S mith has lieea intimately assoaated for 
a number of years, may be regarded as representing 
the anti-Naturahstic movement of the modern stage 
The demand for ‘ reality * m the theatre produced a 
crop of plays which failed to satisfy because they 
were apt to be artistically formless and scsthetically 
sordid , hence the later reaction m favour of the 
^^ntastic, the poetic, and the romantic-historical 

Sladen-Sfnith’s plays are the expression of a 
vi^rous and colnurfiil imagination a nd an unusua l 
sense of humom He escapes rrom tne twenti^ 
century into the world of medievalism or Onental- 
ism, where bright ideas are so much more important 
than fidehty to detail Like Lord Dun sany, whom 
he most resembles, he generally chooses the one-act 
form as the best medium for fantasy , though he 
attempted a more sustamed flight in " Wonderful 
Zoo ” with considerable success 
In addition to writing plays, Mr Sladen-Smith 
has done ambitious work as a producer, and The 
Amateur Producer's Handbook, which he wrote in 
1933, IS an admirable exposition of the fundamental 
p rin ciples derived from his own expenence He is 
certainly one of the most distinguished artists which 
rfme modern amateur revival has produced 
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Scene A room w the royal palace 
Doors R and L and a big window C back There is a 
latge table L C covered by a cloth of rich material, which 
drapes to the floor There is a chair above the table, 
and another one L. of it A second table is RC this 
also has two chairs, above and below Armchair down 
R These are the essentials, but appropriate furniture 
can be added if desired 

When the curtain rises the queen-mothe r is busy with c 
dish of cakes She very carefully pours some powdet 
into some of them from a large ring 


QUEEN-MOTHER \above table, finishing her task\ Ahl 
Skilful , extremely skilful 1 No one in the family could 
possibly have done it better Well, destiny is alwa ys 
t^iiin g.upQn_Sfl mething. but this must be tlie firsttiine 
It has turned upon a cheese-cak e 

\she strikes a bell on right end of table 
_ , , ^ , [A SERVANT enters R 

Send the Lord Prince Cardinal to me 

\The SERVANT exits R 
[The QUEEN-MOTHER strides down R, and back 
^ again to the table, looking at the ring Then she 


takes uf the cajus and rega^s them intently w ' 

moving 


Tot^some morsels I \Putting down^he cakes and 
round to above table] A pleasant feast, and then every 
problem solved And not unpleasant really A twined 

perhaps but nothmg like toothache [Sitting^m 

Strand, London, W C 2, or zj West 45th Street, New York.^ ^tttet, 
E* 
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chair above tahli\ I wonder I never thought of this 
method before \Ihe cardinal enters R 

CARDINAL [pausing at the doot] Your Majesty has need 
of me ^ 

QUEEN-MOTHER I have. Great need Shut the door 
and come forward. [She lifts up the dish of cakes ] You 
see these cakes ^ 

CARDINAL [C ] I do. Your Majesty’s favourite disL 

QLTEEN-MOTHER. What do you thmk It means ? 

CARDINAL That your Ivfejesty is hungry. 

QUEEN-MOTHER It means that I-havc_ had eno ugh. 

CARDINAL. And left so many? Rather unusual, 
isn’t It ^ 

QUEEN-MOTHER I am speakmg with a double meaning 

CARDINAL Very fashio nable at t he m oment. I beheve. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. TSlevcr mind about that. What do 
you deduce ? x* 

CA'RDiNAL. The usual trouble 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Ycs, but in an aggr avated form. ^ 

CARDINAL The Kmg is mcomgible ^ 

'' queen-mother Quite What with his zoological 
.pecimens, his so-c^ed domestic pets, his misplaced 
,ense of humour, and his amazmg amours, he is wearmg _ 
ne to shreds and patche s 

CARDINAL [Jooking at her] I assure you, no one would 


juess It 




queen-mother Who should know better than you 
bat beneath tius possibly magnificent bus k I am a weak, 
tiling woman, crushed beneath the heavy burden of 
nfirmity and statecraft 

:>CARDINAL Anyway, you conceal it very weU 
X oueen-mother The Blood Royal does not show its 

secret sorrows to the vulgar multitude. 

CARDINAL. The eve of bra ss, the cheek of poredam 
oueen-mother Where did you pick that no ? 
CARDINAL. It’s an Oriental metaphor 
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QUEEN-MOTHER I’m not surc I like it eye of 
brass ? What is your Emin ence thinkme about ^ 
CARDINAL Uo duimt her\ Your trquWes, madam, as 

always \ \ 

queen-mother Ah, yes, my troubles. Well, there 
comes a time m every troulile when somethmg must be 
done, and that swifdy I assure you I can rise t Q_atL 
occas ion ^ 

CARDINAL And every time you have done so the 
population has shghtly decreased 

QUEEN-MOTHER That ncvet does any harm Now, 
astomshing as it may seem, these httle cakes mean that 
I am about to use to the occasion once more . but 
you are not astomshed ? 

CARDINAL I am, techmcally, your Majesty Actu- 
ally, of course, a cardmal who was astomshed would 
soon cease to be a cardinal 

queen-mother There is somedung m that — ^but you 
must adroit that these httle cakes look innocent and 
appetizmg 

CARDINAL Your cook’s famous cheese-cakes always 
look innocent and appetizmg Happy is he who is 
penmtted to taste them 
queen-mother You think so ? Hal Hal 
CARDINAL Hal Hal Hal 

QUEEN-MOTHER You don’t often see a joke so 
promptly 

CARDINAL Well, I’ve got an mkhng, you know. 
After all, it’s not the first time your Majesty has pre- 
pared a Utde food, is it ? 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Ah, but this IS a much more attrac- 
tive design than usual For instance, you will observe 
that these cakes are laid out m a specif mgnfiffr v»r 
CARDINAL \mmng to downstage R corner of table and 
observing the dtsb^ So they are. Arranged m tibe form 
of a letter M. 
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obviously those rarts are 


QUEEN-MOTHER My mitial 
CARDINAL Very pretty and tasteful 
QUEEN-MOTHER. Each of these cakes contains a filling 
of lemon-cheese. 

CARDINAL. Filling of IcmoiLichee se. 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Each fiUing of lemon-cheese contains 
a small plum in the middle 

CARDINAL. Plum in the middle 

QUEEN-MOTHER. This echomg IS undignified Each 
plum, with the exception of the two at either end of the 
letter M, contams a deadly, potent poison. 

CARDINAL \movtng up to wfwindowy rubbing his hands] 
Really, it’s quite hke old times, isn’t it ? 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Do you know, I couldn’t help 
feehng that when I began the work But, having 
followed me so far, my lord, possibly you can follow jme 
further 

CARDINAL Well, well 
intended for some one 

QUEEN-MOTHER [with heovj sarcasm]. This is brilliance 
mdeed. 

CARDINAL The question is : for whom are they 
landed ^ 

queen-mother One of them is for you 
CARDINAL Oh, really I I say I Your Majesty I 

queen-mother One of the untouched ones, of 
course The other untouched one is for me The rest 
are mtended for tibe infamou s Demse de Beauiohs and 
her (hsgustmg father " 

'v CARDINAL The Kmg s fancy has turned m that 

oueen-MOTHER [rising] I discovered it last week Oh, 
It IS too much 1 He is out of his senses Denise de 
> Beauiohs queening it over me her old father pran^g 
down these comfes . [Wfhng up and don^n] 

\ Do youTrShze, my lord, that withm a month of 
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that -woman attaimng complete ascendancy over tne 
Kmg I should be recjuested to enter a nunnery ? Could 
there be a greater misfortune ? 

CARDINAL There could not — ^for the nunnery 
QUEEN-MOTHER Let the Kmg have his d(^s, his cats, 
his leopards, his private zoo, even the Duchess de 
Bnancourt, i£ she amuses him, but once he stoops to 
the common people it is time for his poor mother to get 
busy 

CARDINAL And your plan is 

QUEEN-MOTHER Utterly simple I have made m- 
quines, and discovered that Demse and her father take 
a walk each evenmg m the Garden of the Wmged Cup id 
— [mmng up to the window R of the cardinal] you can 
see It from here Y ou will go to them presently, presen t 
m-y corrmlimeuts , and say me ^ueen*s cook has ma de 
a msh M the famous lemon-ch^e tarts, and the Queen- 
mother herself bids them come and taste them with her 
Once here, you will, of course, offer the cakes to me, and 
then, m deference to the Church, I shall offer them to 
you Those will be the two untouched ones at the 
bottom of the letter, you understand After that, they 
can fall to m good earnest, and may they come with an 
excellent appetite \Lmdjmg heartily, crossing to K of 
table, and picking up the ca%es\ You know, there is some- 
thmg distmctly humorous about it 
X \^h>e regards the cakes 

j^ARDiNAL [moving to the R C ] Humorous ? It’s ^ex- 
cruciatmg I Ha I Ha I [Suddenly owing serious\ Of 
course, mere is no doubt that these two particular cakes 
are perfectly safe ? It’s not myself I’m lliinkmg of, but 

the Church needs me, and 

queen-mother [putting the cakes down on the fable agatii\ 
The Church does not need you more thati I do Rest 
assured, my lord, you are perfectly safe unless and until 
we reconsider your position 
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CARDiNAi. [tmcomfortably] Oh, quite — ^yes — ^thank you 
very much mdeed 

QUEEN-MOTHER Now to work I No oue can ever 
say I have sijirked work, especially work of this kind I 
It IS nearly five , you must go to the Garden of the 
Winged Cupid and carry out your mission, Brmg them 
as soon as 

\The door R suddenly opens, and the king enters. 
Really, Charles, I told you not to come and see me this 
evening 1 

KING \etosstng to the queen-mother]. All the more 
reason why I should come and give you a surprise, 
darhng. \Th^ kiss ] No one hkes you to be left alone 
too much. It’s not safe, HuUo, Cardinal 1 I wish I 
could wear clothes hke you [Mop/ng to belom tahle\ I 
say, what dehcious cakes 1 

QUEEN-MOTHER Charles, leave those cakes alone 1 
KING. But I love ^em It’s one of the few innocent 
tastes Fve inherited from you 

QUEEN-MOTHER You know perfectly well you’ve 

inherited nothmg from me, more’s the pity You’re 
exactly hke your poor father 

king Extraoromary man, my poor father, but at least 
he was fond of animals, just as I am By the way, what 
id he die of? 

QUEEN-MOTHER [tuming You’re always askmg 

siUy questions 1 

king. I notice that one always annoys you So glad 

[He moves to H of fable. 
queen-mother Glad? It’s nothmg to be glad 

I Why this pathetic 

[ajesty IS a httle tired 

not be better to retire 
sad thoughts ? 

14 ^ 


about— annoymg your puux uiu x 
king [stttmg\ Good heavens 
touch? What’s m the -^d? 


CARDINAL 

'vsnth affairs o: 



State. 


Her -U 
Would It 


anau-a wj. - 

Md leave her alone with hei own 
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KING Not at all Fm tired and also hungry, and as 
for thoughts, there’s nothing like food for the durnta s. i 
[He stretches out his hands toweeakes. 
QUEEN-MOTHER Charles, leave those cakes alone 1 
CARDiNAii [A? the king] Your Majesty, I am sure 
there are filenty more m the palace 

QUEEN-MOTHER Of couTse there are I know the 
cook made two dozen when she made these Besides, 
you’ve no need to be hungry Your pockets are bulg- 
mg with food as it is 
KING They’re not 1 

QUEEN-MOTHER Well, what IS m them, then ? 

KING Why do you want to know ? 

QUEEN-MOTHER \comng to helow tahle\ Charles, it is 
understood you have no secrets from me 

KING Oh, haven’t I? You ask the Duchess de 
Bnancourt 

QUEEN-MOTHER Don’t be vulgar What is m those 
pockets ^ 

KING Only animals , 

QUEEN-MOTHER Animals ? What kmd of animals ^ 
KING Well, this one \slapping right-hand pocket\ con- 
tains a ba by hedgeho g, but ir s dead 
QUEm-MOTHS T)isgusting 1 

KING Not at all At least it died naturally, which is 
more than your circle seem to manage 

QUEEN-MOTHER \moving Up fo the window\ Charles I 
CARDINAL \tact]ullj\ And the other pocket, your 
Majesty? 

KING There’s a rabbit m that It’s ahve 
QUEEN-MOTHER \coming hack to the table again\ Ahve ? 
Good graaous I Who ever heard of a king walking 
about with a hve rabbit m his pocket ? 

KING \pulltng rabbit out of his pocket] WeU, that’s just 
what a long has done And it’s a very mce rabbit It’s 
going to sleep with me to-mght 
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QUEEN-MOTHER. 
KING It IS I 
QUEEN-MOTHER. 


It IS not 1 


I say no 

{Somewhere a large clock strikes five. 
Go, mjf Lord Cardinal, on your e rrand of State. I will 
deal with this tiresome boy. 

\The CARDINAL bows and exits R. 
KING Where’s that old boy off to ^ 

QUEEN-MOTHER You’rc not to ask impertinent ques- 
tions. And you are certainly not havmg a rabbit to 
sleep with you to-mght The idea is absurd and 
irreverent. 

king Why IS It irre^ent ? 

QUEEN-MOTHER I don’t know why, but it obviously 
IS {She walks up to the window ] Take that rabbit out 
of your pocket, and I will give it to a servant to be 
destroyed. 

KING. Certainly not 1 Why on earth should it be* 
destroyed ? It might easily be most useful i-rP 
qttk.fm-mother {lookitig eagerly out of window^. Non- 
sense 1 How can a rabbit be useful ? 

king You never know. Anyway, it shall not be 
destroyed 

QUEEN-MOTHER I say It shall Ah, there they are 1 
king {rising Who ^ 

, QUEEN-MOTHER. Will you ceasc asking questions^ 
Rmff the bell for the servant to take away your rabbit 

king. No 1 No I u j -d 

{He slips over to the door R , opens it softly ^ and 

tips out the rabbit, 

queen-mother A JT t 

™g \crossing back to the tabled ^d I say, tut, tut I 
\Ohservim the dish of cakes] Why are ^e cakes arranged 

“"qu^-mother Compliment to me, of course. What 

a tune that Cardinal is 1 
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KING [stttuig on ihe table and taking a cake from the 
bottom of the A4] The legs of the hi arc too long. 

[He gulps the cake 

QUEEN-MOTHER NonSCnSC 1 

KING [taking a cake from the other stde^ They are, by 
two cakes 

\He gulps the second cake^ and puts the dish dowtu then 
tumps from the table and moves down L 
QUEEN-MOTHER [hearing thts\ Charles, leave those 
cakes alone and give me the rabbit 

[She comes from the window and rings the bell 
[The SERVANT enters R. 

SERVANT Yes, your Majesty ? 

QUEEN-MOTHER The Kmg has a rabbit that he 

KING No, he hasn’t 
queen-mother. What do you mean ? 

KING [showing his empty pocket\ Well, I ask you, has 
he And now the man nas come I’ll have all ^osc 
cakes He can easily bring some more. 

IS about to take them 

, queen-mother Charles I Leave those [To the 

servant] Take them away at once and watch over 
them [She hands the dish to the servant, who exits R 
You silly boy, you will drive me distracted I 

KING [crossing to the chair down R diid sitting on the up- 
stage arni\ You’re a beastly spoil-sport I Who are those 
cakes for ? 

QUEEN-MOTHER Where IS that rabbit ? 

KING Shan’t teU you unless you tell me who the 
cakes are for 

QUEEN-MOTHER They’re for the Lord Prince Cardinal 
and myself to make merry on 

KING When you and the Cardmal make merry wise 
men run for their hves 

QUEEN-MOTHER No doubt, but I’ve answered your 
question Where is that rabbit ? 
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KING. I put It outside when you weren’t looking. ^ 
QUEEN-MOTHER. Do you mean to say it’s lopping 
about the corridors now? Good heavens, how un- 
seemly in a royal palace \She rmgs the bell. 

[The SERVANT e/;te/j R. 

Have you seen the rabbit ? 

SERVANT [astounded] The rabbit, your Majesty ? jf-*- - 
QUEEN-MOTHER Yes, the rabbit, you silly loon 1 
Have you seen the rabbit out there ^ 

SERVANT. The rabbit, your Majesty ? 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Oh, why are we afflicted with the 
lower classes ? Have you seen the King’s rabbit ^ 
SERVANT. Does your Majesty mean the Duchess de 
Briancourt ? [The king la/tghs heartily 

QUEEN-MOTHER. No, of coursc not I Thcrc’s nothing 
to laugh at, Charles The Kmg has lost a rabbit m the 
corridor outside Is that clear ^ 

KING [rtsw^ A fat brown one with an extraordinary 
appetite. Is tliat clear ? 

SERVANT Yes, I think so, your Majesties 

qSI-mothbr} 

SERVANT. No, your Majesties. I have seen no rabbit 
— as yet. 

QUEEN-MOTHER Well, why didn’t you say so before ? 
SERVANT I was too astomshed, your Majesty. 
QUEEN-MOTHER You’ve no business to be astonished 
king Don’t be silly, every one is astomshed by 


rabbits 

QUEEN-MOTHER Why ? 

'I don’t know, but they always are You were 
^°OT^-mother [si"iS fo ”p Anyway, it 

doesn’t matter very much 

Sng But of course It does I love my a^als 
r^ToV I let this one go, but it seemed the only way 
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)f saving It And unless you give orders for this man 
o find It I’m gomg to remam here aU mght 

[HI? sits tn the chair down R 
queen-mother [after a glance out ^ the wtndow\ As a 
natter of fact, it is urgently necessary for you to go at once 
KING Nol 

QUEEN-MOTHER Charles I 
KING No 1 Not until you find my rabbit 
QUEEN-MOTHER [tO SERVANT]. The Kmg VTlll gO With 
70 U and search for the rabbit 

SERVANT And leave the cakes outside, your Majesty? 
KING Ah, yes, those cakes 1 

queen-mother [moving /o RC, clawing her hands] 
Good heavens, yes 1 The cakes 1 [To servant] Go 
back and guard them at once [The servant exits R 
KING While I remain here 

QUEEN-MOTHER You idiotic boy 1 I have never been 
so contradicted m one day before You must go and 
find your stupid rabbit by yourself Goodness knows 
where it may have wandered by now, and we have 
enoi^h scandals in the Court already And, remember, 
the Queen-mother is mistress of this palace and of all 
within It [She points majestically to the small door L. 

KING The rabbit didn’t go that way 
QUEEN-MOTHER [taking the KING hy the ear and leading 
him across L] No, but the King will Work your 
way round to the other door gradually, and heaven 
grant you meet the rabbit on your journey I 

[She turns to meet her visitors The king un- 
willingly opens the door, then, seeing his mother 
IS not noticing, shuts it and, running hack, hides 
under the table The servant shows in 
DENISE DE BEAUJOLIS, her father, and the 
cardinal, then exits R again 
[C] Ah, my Lord Cardmal, you have returned, and 
with your company Welcome, Demse and Monsieur 
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de Beau] oils, welcome 1 It is more than time you 
graced our apartment. 

M. DE BEAujOLis [/« a shrill, votce\. Honoured, 

your Majesty, honoured, Fm sure As I was saying 
to the Cardmal as we came along, though we’re by no 
means unused to select soaety and I hope we know 
how to behave, my girl and I, still, it makes you jump 
to be summoned bang mto the pakce, all in a jiffy, so 
to speak, and before 

DENISE Be quiet. Father Your Majesty, we’re just 
overwhelmed I never thought you’d play the hand- 
some like this 

QUEEN-MOTHER It IS a pleasure I’ve long promised 
myself Come, be seated 

\The QUEEN-MOTHER stts obove the large table L 
DENISE and M DE BEAUJOLIS stt at the small 
table R , demise up stage 

Seldom does a poor Queen have time to rejoice and 
make merry, but my Lord Cardmal, findmg us m sombre 
mood, thought your sweet grace and winning ways — of 
which we have heard much — ^might somewhat cheer us. 

CARDINAL \bowing to the gmsts\ Beauty and wisdom 
are ever the solace of royalty 

[He sfts tn the chatr below the door R. 

M DE BEAUJOLIS As I was saymg as we came along, 
my girl can beat the noblest lady m the land when it 
comes to looks, while as for wisdom, I can tell you, my 
lord, if you’d been m some of the tight corners I’ve 
been m you’d have shivered m your scarlet shoes You 
know, your Majesty, women have always played the 
very devil with me , they’re so damned 

DENISE Now, Father 1 Your Majesty, what an apart- 
ment 1 Just fancy hvmg here I I must say I like a bit 
of taste Charles always says pu do yourself well 

queen-mother Doeshemdeed? Very good of him, 
Fm sure. You see somewhat of my son ? 
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DENISE Somewhat ? Hullo, that’s good 1 Charles 
and I are — ^well, the best of friends, you toow 

M DE BEAujOLis That’s the way to put it Tactful, 
tac^ And as your Majesty well knows, one can’t be 

too tactful, because women are so damned 

DENISE Be quiet, Father 1 You know, your Majesty, 
I first met the King during a dog-%ht m the palace 
gardens He came upon it quite unofficially, you faiow, 
and tried to separate them Oh, how I laughed 1 I 
was all doubled up, and the Kmg, seemg that, of course, 
sent away his gentlemen, and — well, that was the 
beginning of a great many things. 

QUEEN-MOTHER Swcet child I’m sure it must have 
been We also must be good friends, you and I 

M DE BEAUJOLIS There 1 What did I say ^ I knew 
the Queen would take to her at once , the/re so much 
ahke Not that we were really uneasy, your Majesty, 
because we feel we know you very well already, as 
Charles always gives us the latest tit-bits from the palace, 
and we laugh nt to kill ourselves when we hear of the 

Cardinal and all those damned 

CAiUDiNAL Some other time. Monsieur de Beaujohs, 
Ibegl 

QUEEN-MOTHER It IS all Very mterestmg, but you 
must be tired and need refreshment Possiluy you have 
heard of my cook’s lemon-cheese cakes ? 

DENISE Haven’t we just I The Kmg is always hckmg 
his bps over them 

M DE BEAUJOLIS They rejuvenate the mouth, m- 
vigorate the stomach, and impart the spices of Araby to 
the breath 

queen-mother How well you put it 1 My cook has 
just made a fresh batch , you must taste them without 

[Sbe rises and strikes the bell 
„ , , \Xbe SERVANT enters R. 

Brmg m the cakes [TAe servant exits R 
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M. DE BEAUJOLIS \dtggtng DENISE /« th ribs\. We are 
getting on well, aren’t we ? 

DENISE We should do if you’d behave better 

\Ihe SERVANT enters R with the cakes, crosses, and 
lays them on the table before the queen-mother. 
M. DE BEAUJOLIS. Go on I Behave yourself 1 
DENISE. Don’t be silly. Once a lady always a lady 

\She slaps him 

\Meanwhile the servant has retired, and he now 
brings in the wine. He places two goblets on 
the laige table L, ana two on the small 
table R. 

queen-mother [crossing to denise and stroking her head] 
Pretty creature I Your playful ways dehght my heart 
I can see that Charles has excellent taste. 

M. DE BEAUJOLIS. Taste? The King never makes a 
mistake when it comes to women Just hke his father 1 
I always remember the old King saying — pubhc too, 
mqrk you — ^that the damnedest 

\The CARDINAL rises, 
CARDINAL. Will not your Majesty commence the 
feast ? 

QUEEN-MOTHER [cTossing back fo her seat above the table 
R. and sitting] With pleasure, my Lord Cardinal Come, 
let us be madly gayl [She throws herself back and laughs 
a hollow laugh ] Hal Hal 
cardinal' Hal Hal 

M DE BEAUJOLIS [laughing lustily], Hel He I Hel 
Idolikeabitbffun,I&I 

queen-mother I hoM you get it [To denise, 
lifting the dish of cakes] Do you observe how prettily 
these cakes are arranged ? 

denise. The letter M, upon my word 1 

CARDINAL. The Queen’s mitial A compliment of 

dSu^. Well, they do thmgs m style here, I must say. 
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I wish poor old Charles could see m eating cakes with 
you , he’d never beheve his eyes 
queen-mother I trust the King is occupied else- 
where Come, my lord, will you serve us ? 

CARDINAL Wosstng fo L, of queen-mother] Most 
wiUmgly, madam [He bands the dtsh of cahes to her 
.QUEEN-MOTHER [taking a cake and handing the dish back 
to htni\ Let no monarch forget to reverence the Church 
CARDINAL [bowing and taking a cake] Madam, the 
Church is deeply honoured 

queen-mother [rising and taking the dish to the de 
BEA ujOLis] Now, pray help yourselves and help agam, 
for they are as nourishing as they are d^cious. 

CARDINAL [JiJting a gomt from the table] A toast 1 To 
the great Queen-modier 1 Success to her plans and 
destruction to her enemies 1 
THE DE BEAUJOLIS [&tting up^ raising their goblets, and 
drinking The great Queen-mother 1 Success to her 
plans and destruction to her enemies 1 

\lihey sit down again 
\The CARDINAL sits in the chair L of the table 
QUEEN-MOTHER [to denise] How ate you feeling ? 
DENISE [a little astonished] Perfecdy well, I vou 

your Majesty ^ ’ 

QUEEN-MOTHER Have one more, I beg of you [Mov- 
ing round to behind m de beaujous] You are still m 
perfect health, I suppose ? 

M DE BEAUJOLIS Never better m my life, vour 
Majesty ■' 


QUEEN-MOTHER [handing hm the dish] You must really 
mve pother [He fahs one There is a slight pause 
[C , observing him] Wonderful 1 

M DE BEAUJOLIS What IS wonderful, if I mav ask 
your Majesty? . ^ 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Your CMgtltUlacraS. 

M DE BEAUJOLIS Oh, we’re a tough ^fenuly, I can 
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tell you And it’s a good )ob I am tough, because, as 
the Cardinal very well knows, women are so 

queen-mother And you, child, are perfectly mar- 
vellous Is It fresh air or natural resistance ? 

DENISE What on earth do you mean, your Majesty ? 

QUEEN-MOTHER I think I can safely tell you — ^mdeed, 
I suppose you have every right to Imow — ^that if your 
constitutions had any sense of decency you ought to be 
dying by now. 

THE DE BEAujOLis [r/s/»£] Ought to be dymg by now ^ 

QUEEN-MOTHER. Certainly , and the fact that youV 
not IS the finest example of lower-class tenaci tvJ 
ever seen 

DENISE Oh 1 Oh I Caught like rats 1 Jus 

like rats 1 m. de beaujolis] You old imbecile I,, Yoi 
ought to have known I 

QUEEN-MOTHER Of couise he ought, but old im 
beciles never do Why are you so astomshed? Di< 
you suppose I would let this disgraceful affair betweei 
you and Charles contmue ? You may lay traps for mj 
idiotic son, but I can lay traps as well, and with th( 
assistance of my good cardinal will soon rid the countrj 


of a couple of pests^ 

DENISE. I can’t beheve it I I won’t believe it I 
M de BEAUJOLIS Oh, It can’t possibly be true 1 
queen-mother Smce they find it so difficult to 


CARDINAL Like all great projects, it is 

ViPQui-ifullv simple The Queen-mother, with her accus- 
tomed skill, poisoned all the tarts of the letter M with 

the exception of the two at the bottom, which 

XING fsuM»/y rising between them from under the table] — 

which I ate when Mother wasn’t looking I 

\/l terrible pause. 

queen-mother {recovering Charles, where did you 
come from ? 
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KING Under the table, and it’s true what I said about 
the tarts 

QUEEN-MOTHER. But when did you eat them ? 

KING. When you were looking out of the wmdow 
CARDiNAi.. But those two were intended for the 
Queen-mother and myself 

king /Precisely Well, you took the two next [To 
the que^-mo’ther] I told you the legs of the M were 
too long 

CARDmAL But, good heavens, that means that we’re 
aU 

AiJi Poisoned I 

M DE BEAujous It’s a have, that’s what it is, a 
beastly have 1 

DENISE Poisoned 1 After all my pains to catch the 
King 1 After all the planmng and plotting 1 Oh, it 
can’t be truel [Crossing to the king] Have I put up 
with your silly jokes and tiresome animals, wasted my 
money on complexion doctors, and dressed far above 
my means for it all to be ^oilt by a horrible old cat who 
has already poisoned half Europe, mcludmg her husband 1 
M DE BEAujOLis I must say Demse is right Why, 

I could have spent years peacefully thieving like my 
father before me if I hadn’t tned to get this worthless 
chit fixed up m the palace It’s a shame, that’s what 
it is, a beastly shame 1 A clever man hke myself all done ^ 
to nothing because a kmg has slobbered over a hussy 1 
CARDINAL passing to (Wove fable 1 must s^ tfiiris 
a shock A shock 1 I can scarcely realize it It ought 
not to have happened , at least, not to a prince of the 
Church, and I don’t mind saymg I was ill prepared, 
ve^ ill prepared indeed I may &ve looked the part, 
and, of course, I was very careful not to take too many 
vows and all that kmd of nonsense , still, you know, 
there were all manner of htde things not exactly m tone* 
pediaps, and I don’t mind saymg it now There’s been 
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quite a lot of going on in my life, really. Why, only 
yesterday 

QUEEN-MOTHER. My Lord Cardinal, you have no need 
to enhven out last moments by boasting. It does not 
surprise me to hear that your past is the colour of your 
robe, or that the woman is heartless, or the father a uuef, 
but the appalhng foohshness of my preposterous son 
has never ceased to amaze me, and I shall die m a state 
of stupefied astomshment at his never-ending idiocy 
KING to the QUEEN-MOTHER Up C^. What’s the 

good of cursmg me ? I*m as astomshed as anybody 
M. DE BEAUjOLis [to DEMISE]. To think of all the 
trouble ! took to pass you off as my daughter 1 
KING. Oh, then, she isn’t your daughter ^ 

M DE BEAUJOLIS What do you think ^ I picked her 
up m the gutter. 

DENISE [to the king]. To think of all the trouble I took 
to make you think I adored you 1 

king. Oh, then, you don’t adore me ? 

DENISE How could I ? \Turntng down L] A fool like , 


you 1 

king Welljthisis aprettyendtoanidylhclove-a£feir. 
CARDINAL A pretty end to years of triumphant com- 
promise I 

M. DE BEAUJOLIS — of comfortable knavery 1 . 

DENISE. — of dehclous ai^urs I .‘'Lcnj-C 
queen-mother Silenc^ It" has nappened, and 
through an idiot. All my life I have noticed that there 
IS an imot at the bott^l^^ery^important^hF^'B^ — 
arleasFwTk^w'Si other fairly welT^now, so, 
while our constitutions still resist the drug, let us shake 
hands and prepare for a swift journey 

CARDINAL Nevertheless, I think I ought to say that 

Fve been rather — - 

Cardinal, yon. 
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• KING \crosstng to down R , taking out a handkerchief y and 
sitting^ Used as I am to Court life, dus is begi nning to 
affect me 

[The QUEEN-MOTHER has shaken hands with the 
CARDINAL and M. DE BEAujoLis, and ts just 
approaching denise when a great bang ts heard, 
Ml jump 

M DE BEAujoiis Now does that mean we’ve reached 
heaven or the other place ? [The servant rushes tn 
SERVANT [falling on his kiiees\. Oh, your Majesty, the 
King’s rabbit 1 

QUEEN-MOTHER [folding her arms and staring nob^ into 
space] Fool, we have passed beyond a kmg’s rabbit 1 
CARDINAL 1 [folding their arms and staring into 

DENISE j- space] Passed beyond a kmg’s 

M DE BEAujOLisJ rabbit 

SERVANT But, your Majesty, a great calamity has 
happened 1 

QUEEN-MOTHER [os before] Calamities mean nofhmg 
to us now 

^ CARDINAL 1 

DENISE V [as before] Nothmg to us now 

M DE BEAUJOLIsJ 

SERVANT. But the Kmg will be furious 1 
QUEEN-MOTHER [os before], A kmg’s fury is beneath us 
CARDINAL ] 

DENISE V [as before] Qmte beneath us 

M DE BEAUJOLIS j 

KING [rising, going to servant, and shaking hm]. Fool 1 
What has happened ? 

SERVANT Sire, your rabbit has e^loded. It’ ate up 
die cheese-cakes 1 

QUEEN-MOTHER 

CARDINAL [coming out of their trance] The 

DENISE cheese-cakes ? 

M DE BEAUJOLIS^ 
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SERVANT. Oh, pardon, your Majesties I When 1 
returned to the cakes after your Majesty had called me 
I found the rabbit eating the last one, and in consecjuence 
It has gone and exploded The cook will take it as a 
personal insult 

QUEEN-MOTHER \steppwg dowu C\. But you brought 
the cakes back here I 

SERVANT I flew to get some more from the cook, and 
we arranged them as before. We thought all would be 
well 

QUEEN-MOTHER \looking at the others] All would be 
well I 

KING. I told you that rabbit would be useful So 
glad 1 

QUICK CURTAI 
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THE DUMB WIFE OF CHEAPSIDE 

A COMEDY 
By Ashley Dukes 


CHARACTERS 

v^DERMAN JoHM GroaY, a Oty haber dasher 
M'fcsTKESs Ann Groat, bts young wife 
♦/v^Ma^ter Quill, an attorney * 

H^ter p^ctan 

-Master Sunper, a surgeon 
i^ASTER Ounce, an apothecary^ 

-tA Manservant 
'£-K Waiting-woman 

The Showman is played by Master Sunder. 


The scene ts the alderman’s house tn Cbeapstdcy London, 
tn the Middle Ages The costumes should be of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century A curtained scene mtb 

two openings may be used tf desired Tlaying-ttme, 
ij hours 


i^pyrtgfit 1929 by Samuel French, Lsd 



i’HERE are dramatic critics who can analyse other 
people’s plays, but lack the constructive imagination 
and craftsmanship necessary for creating plays of 
their own M r Ashley Dukes belongs to the other 
class of critics who can achieve as successfully as 
they can appraise He was a dramatic critic for 
various papers both before and after the War, 
he has written four or five excellent volumes hke 
Modern D ramati ^rtx an d The .Yotmpest Dram a , he has 
translated or adapted pla3rs from the German and 
French — “ The Machine Wreckers,” “ Elizabeth of 
England,” “ No Man’s Land,” and “ Mozart,” for 
example, and he has written ongmal plays hke 
“The Fountain Head” and “The Man with a 
JU)ad of Mischief,” the latter of which earned for 
'the author a great popular success “ The Dutnl^ 
Wife of Qieapside ’'Gs a bnlhant dramatization of an 
amusing story tforo^belais 
' Mr Diikes opened the Mercury Theatre in 1933, 
where he has consistently produced a number of 
ballet s and new plays, one of the first bemg Mr 
Ehot’s “ Murder in the Cathedral ” He 
was appomted Professor of Drama of the Royal 
Soaety of Literature m 1937, and smce the end of 
the last war he has been Entertainment Adviser to 
the Control Commission m Germany 


THE DUMB WIFE OF 
CHEAPSIDEi\'^‘'‘’ 


A. SHOWMAN dressed tn the cap and robe of a medieval doctor 
comes before the cm tain and beats his drum^ as though 
to gather sightseers at a fair. 


' SHOWMAN Good masters and mistresses, ^me-into 
oiir-playhouse,\ and you shall see us act, for our profit 
and your picture, a most moral comedy caUea The 
Dumb Wife of Cheapsid e h^ay, it is a most anaent 
'comedy— too, having been acted above fifty tibiousand 
times smce the beginning of the world, and written 
d own a -score-of times-at least and such comedies, hke 
/wines and cheeses, ate the better for their age .-^Our 
tale is drawn from Master Francis Rabelais, his Vantdgruely 
chapter'the thirty-fourth, where you may read it if you 
will , but we being players would have you see it instead \ 

[H(P beats his drum"^ 
Here m my hand is a bill of the characters, which I will 
read, and that is all you shall know of the comedy until 
we take your pence They are Alderman John Groat, 
a haberdasher of Cheapside , and Mistress Ann Groat, 
his newly wedded wife , and Master Quill, his attorney , 
and Master Julep, a learned physiaan, and Master 
Sunder, a surgeon — ^nay, a very skilful surgeon/smce - 
I shall_presently play him myselfj and Master Ounce, 
a most prease apolfiecary , and servants in the Aider- 
man’s house, which is our scene (And .Jurther_jwe 

» Applications regarding amateur performances of dus play should 
be addressed to Messrs Samuel French, Ltd , 26 Southampton Street 
Strand, London, W C 2, or 25 West 45th Street, New York * 
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^warrant and certify these characters to be imaginarys'like 
the matter of the play , so let no person so- named, 
proceed against us for slander under peril of being-called 
a greater fool than our alderman J And now to begi^ 
good mistresses and masters I ' ^ 

^ mthdraws behind the curtain , which presently 

^ opens. The scene is the hall of the ydderman ’s 
house. To the actor* s R , in the background^ is 
the entrance from the street ^ and to the L a door 
leading to the living-rooms. The only furniture 
consists of an oaken table^ around which are 
placed three chairs. On the table C. are a flask 
of wine and pewter cups^ and to T of them an 
inkhorn. Beneath the table a stool. The scene 
IS empty when the curtain rises, ^ knock is 
beard at the street-door. A. manservant 
enters L , crosses over, and opens it, admitting 
master quill , who pauses for an instant on 
the threshold, and then enters briskl^^. 

master quill [coming E.CJ Your mastexis awaiting 


me 

manservant [at door R ] Sir, whom shall I announce 

to his Worship ? , __ 

master quill [with dignity] (Young-man, -yoti“ have 
not been long m his service, or you would know tha^ 
I am Master Quill, his attorney, of jLiflCQlii!s Inn Fields 
vtanservant. I- ask pardon, sir [Crosses to JLC] 
Hifworship shaU know that you are here 

master quill [recalling him with a gesture] Stay. Is 

vour mistress at home ? 

^ manservant She is gone with her waiting-woman 
i-hp cloth fair on Smithfield. 

^ master quill Ttue,lrls the feast of Samt Bartholo- 
mew And has your niistress— is your mistress It 

“no'matter.yo“°g““> yoa-maygo. 
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MANSERVANT My mastct "Will be -with your Honour 
directly , [Extf JL. 

MASTER QuiLii R C ] Now, what can the Aider- 

man want with me? I was amazed to hear of his 
weddmg A snug hab ^dash er of Cheapside, turned 
Torty^way he-goe£r=f(S^=^;^^^aunt^-m-Surreyta,.andjceta 
'h om^ mamed. if you please I Marrie^— without- so 
mi^h as a ‘ By ^ym i r ’ to his attomSSFl - l-'vow no 

J opd can come oTitJ [He comes to the table/sntffs at the 
ask of wtne, and seats himself R of table ] She'has'a pretty 
face,-doubdess— but.no_money, from all-I-hear Thati 
is^bad Money-should-marry-money/* "’tis a law-of-life.' 
And she is young, they say That is none too good 
forty shordd marry thirty, to my thinking I fear for 
honest John Gro at 

[E»*r the alderman L,. quill rises 
Ahem 1 Good morning to your Worship 
ALDERMAN [os though preocci^ied] Ah, it is you, Master 
Quill ? Pray be seated [master quill sits R of table 
MASTER Qunx I tTust youT WorsMp is well ? 
ALDERMAN My health could not be better. Master 
Quill [He seats himself L. of table ] No doubt you have 
Hieard of my marriage ? 

MASTER QUILL The news reached me but yesterday- 
so that I am one of the first to wish you joy '' 
ALDERMAN I thank you. Master QuiU, I thank 
Now you will guess that I wish to make a settlem ent 
upon my bnde 

MASTER QUILL [taking out his writing-tablef\ I shall be 
happy to receive your Worship’s commands [To-such 
a manAS_you, Master Groat,-! need not counsel prudence, 
prudenc e i ^ 

ALDERMAN I wish to Settle Upon my wife, Ann Groat/ 

the whole of the property I now possess * 

MASTER QUILL The whole of your property 1 But 
my good sir, that is a will and not a marnage-gift 1 * 
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ALDERlfAN. It IS WJ Will ^ 

[master quill makes a gesture of protest y 
Nay, you need not try to dissuade me T know my 
mind. Master Qmll 

MASTER QUILL. You are a man m the p rim e of life, 
with a thrivmg trade that may need money for its 
growth. Pray reflect before entrusting your fortune 
to a woman’s hands, however dear she may be to you. 
^Consider -too- the- effect upon your wife’s good- name 
^The City matrons will certainly be envious They will 
say she has talked you mto an act of foUy 1 

ALDERMAN. Ah, would that were possible 1 Master 
Qufll, I must tell you that my wife is dumb 

MASTER QUILL [nsifjgf tti astonishmeni\. Your wife is 
dumb ? 


ALDERi^tAN. Unhappily she has been dumb from her 
birth 

MASTER QUILL Do I hear you aright ? 

ALDERMAN. AlaS, it IS tOO true 1 / 

master QUILL. But how, then, could you marry 


her? 

alderman She was able to signify her assent. 
master QUILL By what means ^ 
alderman She embraced me warmly, even before 
my declaration was ended 

master quill \stts as befofe\. Then it appears she is 

not deaf^JI , , , 

I alderman Her hearmg is good enough nay, it is 

better yours or mme This mornmg I had no 
sooner remarked that it was a fine day and the feast of 
Samt Bartholomew than she took the purse from my 
hand and ran with her waitmg-woman to the fair on 


^ i^iAS-ri QumL And this is the wife to whom yr 

would make over your for^e I 

^ebman. I love her. Masta Qmll. andl_™ 
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give her prcinf of mv tru st < Poor j r . hilcl , Iilaiow she ^ 
will not ^sjdy hold own among the gossips of Cheap- ^ 
side __'rhey_shall have, reason to envy my treasure-! i A 
MASTER QUILL I am amazed by such rashness • 
ALDERMAN Wait, Master Quill I have another 
reason for this marriage-gift, and one that you may 
think more prudent^>K^ 

MASTER QUILL Indeed, I hope so 
ALDERMAN Let me be sure we are not overheard 
[He rises f ms to the door L , listens ^ and returns to L, of 
table ] I hear it rumoured. Master Quill, that a new 
tax IS shortly to be levied upon heads of fatnihes, accord- 
mg to their means Is>notJhat- sheer Tobbcry^f'brcad- 

winners-and-thnftyxitLamsibkeTQS^elf ? 

MASTER QUILL We none of us hke taxation. Master 


Groat, and yet we must endure it 

ALDERMAN Nay, hear me out [He sits L of table ] 
settle all I possess upon my wife, who will be dumb to 
the Treasury’s quesuomngs As for myself, I am as 
good as penniless , let mem tax me as they please^ 
Now what do you say to my plan ? 

MASTER QUILL You have missed your mlhng, Master 
Groat, you should have been a lawy« and not a 
haberdasher But— what— if-your-wife“ should "prove, a 
spendthrift?- ^ ^ 

ALDERMAN My goods are what women chiefly mn 
to buy In my warehouse are silks and nbbons enough 
to bedeck all the dumb ladies m Christendom If my 
wifeshould spend too freely the money will come over 
my own counter 

MASTER QUILL Nay, I foresee that you ma y even 
grow rich again, thanlcs to this handsome provision 
you are makmg for her [He rises ] Yes. I will draw 
up the deed of settlement you wish j 

ALDmMAN Very good. Master Quill [He rises, goes' 
behind the table, and pours out wine ] (Now, pray take a cup 
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of wine with me, and let us speak as friends J^You 
must not think me mdifferent to my wife’s afilictioni’, 
I confess -that it troubles me deeply 

MASTER QUILL the cup of wtijc that IS handed to 

htvj\ It IS true a dumb wife must be poor company 
for a man of spirit like yourself 

ALDERMAN There are times when I can scarcely bear 
to look mto her eyes [He returns to L. of table, and 
motions QUILL to be seated on the K, as before.] She would 
speak if she could. Master Quill 1 
MASTER QUILL I am sure of It 

ALDERMAN Nay, she would utter the prettiest, the 
tenderest. the most loving, ot thought s I 

MASTER QuiLE—Hum-l — Qf-tbat— oner~can never~^ be 
so sure _ ' / 

ALDERMAN Do'yo'u' doubt my word ? 

MASTER QUILL I See that you'^are a newly wedded 
husband. Master Groat, ‘ and P drink your very good 
health " [He raises his cup, and they drink to each other ~ 
But if you know her so wdl, why should her dumbness 
distress you so deeply ? 

ALDERMAN [setting dowtt hts cup] I long to hear of hei 
happiness from her own hp^ (-l^y,_I will tell you that 
to fon dle a dum bjwifeji^nonoy, at all^^uch is 4he pain 
of Ibngmg for her speedf/y^^ ^ 

MASTER QUILL These are strange fanaes. You should 
remember that the oradc s of the ancients were mostly 
dumb, and that was mSr virtue 

ALDERMAN I am a plam man. Master Quill, and I 
know that her dumbness stands between us Only 
yesterday, as we walked in Cheapsid e, an impudent 
apprentice looked mto her face and smiled Could she 
tell me of herioat^g fellow’s base effrontery?, 

No Master Quill I I held her doser and hurried her' 
homeward, while she looked upon me with so pitiful 
a gaze that my eyes fiUed with tears Ah, Master Quill, 
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Lsfortune 1 


^itASTER QUILL Smce we speak as friends. Master 
Groat, let me tell you that you are a man oJf, sense in 
ttadej’but a' simpleton m havmg married a dumb wife 
Yet as„oneJausband to another, I grant that your state 
h^s some advantages ^[Ristn^ ana coffitn^ C] Now I 
^ilT take fliy leaved since’ to-day I shall be unable to pay 
my respects to Misttass Gmat. 

- ALDERMAN Pray do not go. Master Quill 1 

She may return at any moment I hear her step already. 
She is here, Master QuiU, she is here 1 [He crosses R ] 
Let me but open the door I 

MASTER QUILL [cTosswp over L , and shaking his head] 
Ah, Master Groat, I sid that you were a newly wedded 
husband I 


[TAc ALDERMAN, Opening the door R , reveals the 
young and heautiful ann standing on the threshold 
She enters j JoUowed hj her waiting-woman, 
who carries her fairings The waiting-woman 

corns down stagf ^ , while ann advances slowly 
to the C , rega rding master quill 
ALDERMAN [bustling beside her] My dearest Ann, this 
is Master Quill, the attorney, who has come to pay his> 
respects to you Master Quill, I present you to my 
bride — ' 

MASTER quill [cornwg to her] Mistress Aunj-I-kiss-your-' 
hand^ Nay, \ see . the rumour of your beautv is Ipqq 
than the truth^ ~ - 


[ann slowly turns her head to her waiting-woman 
. as though requiring her to interpret * 

<WArnNG-woMAN \iwith a curtsy to master quillI Mv 
mistress desires me to thank you kindly, sir J ■' 
^ERMAN [You see, ^aster--QuiU— by-whaTmake^ 
shifts we.must converse ij [To ann] But, my love, what 
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IS t^s look in your eyes ? What has befallen you ? 
Was-there-some-xiot Jn the fair-? Ah, why was* I not 
■fhere^to guard yo^u, my treasure ^ 

MASTER QUILL Come'^ _Master - Groat, you see your 
lady before you safe and sound 1 * 

ALDERMAN No, she IS trembling , she is pale * Ann, 
my dove, my darhng, why can you not speak to me ? 
Why can you not speak ^ 

[He brings a chair in front of the table C , and seats 
ANN m It A. silence. Ann turns again to 
her WAITING-WOMAN, as though bidding her 
speak. 

WAITING-WOMAN It was but a trifle, sir. My mistress 
wishes you to think no more of it 

ALDERMAN What, IS her own husband not to know 
what has befallen her ^ TeU me, woman I 

WAITING-WOMAN Your pardon, sir. It was but the 

learned doctor whom we saw at the fair 

ALDERMAN [standing beside ann] What learned doctor ? 
WAITING-WOMAN He who loosens the tongues of the 
dumb, to make them speak • , 

ALDERMAN. Can there be such a man [He tunis'^to 
MASTER QUILL ] TeU me. Master QuiU 1 

MASTER QUILL It IS true this physician is weU known 
His name i s Master TiUep,, {and he sets up his booth at 
every London tair. j Wifb him is a surgeon-barber. 
Master Sunder, ^ho'is skiUed m the art of sevenng the 
tongue-strings of mutes ) I have seen them perform this 
operation before a crowd as an advertisement of their 

craft. , , 

alderman. You have seen it with your own eyes ? 

[He crosses to master quhl JL 

WAITING-WOMAN [cTossitig to ALDERMAN’S place bestde 
k-K-nol A^ve and we would have seen it too, but my poor 
nisliess^stood aU a-tremble, and I feared she would 
.woonawayl 
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ALDERMAN \ttimmg OH ber\ Be silent, woman I [To 
MASTER quill] Now, Master Quill — ^upon whom was 
this miracle performed ^ 

MASTER QUILL Upon a maid, if I remember aright 
She was seated in ^ chair, where a draught was first 
admimstered to her by the apothecary. Master I 

WAITING-WOMAN Aye, that was die short'^gSme- 
man’s name 1 

ALDERMAN \ttimmg oti her\ -Be silent, I say 1 [To 
MASTER QUILL, as before] Proceed, Master Quill, proceed 
[Tbe WAITING-WOMAN ref/res down stage R 
MASTER QUILL Then Master Sunder, the surgeon, 
takmg an instrument that resembled a common pair of 

di^rs But let me not alarm your good lady, who 

iscertainly pale 

ALDERMAN [cageflj] It IS no matter Proceed 1 
MASTER QUILL Taking this instrument, I say, he 
declared m a loud voice that he would loosen her 
tongue, and he addressed himself to the task, which was 
accomphshed m a twmkhng 
' ALDERMAN And did the maid speak ^ 

' MASTER QUILL Yes, mdced I will not swear that 
,she wds dumb before, but she spoke afterwards 
] ALDERMAN Fluendy ^ 

. ykASTER QUILL CoplOUSlv 

' (ALDERMAN [retmmng to C of stage] Ah, Master Quill, 
why did you not tell me/ooner of dus famous doctor? 
j MASTER QUILL You have but dus mormng told W 
of your lady’s dumbness And as your attorney I must 
counsel prudence / 

j ALDERMAN PrudcAcc — ^widi my poor wife awaitmg 
dehverance from her infipmty 1 

. MASTER QUILL ,If she has been dumb from birth I do 
^ not see the urgency of the matter 

ALDERMAN [between master quill and ann] You are 
heardess. Master QuiU I Onl^look at her now I See 
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the mournjfiil eyes she turns upon us as we speak I Do 
they not reproach us ? Does she not cry out for the 
gift of speech ? ^Consider her youth, her loveliness 1 
Nay, toudh her ir yoi/ will, and^assure’ yotnrself that she 
IS a worri^n and no ^mage in female shape 1 J / 

MASTER QUILL Since ^you have marned her I will 
accept your testimony “bn that'^pomt. 

ALDERMAN My dear Ann, my heart’s delight, ^would 
you not rejoice to speak ? Do not your hps burn to 
tell your husband or your love for him ? See, Master 
Quill, how she answers me I Was ever ,so joyfiil a 
movement seen m any woman ? Codld her ton^e be 
loosened at this moment I vow-^e should hear the 
chant oh the seraphim,"jtf6-leg§'l" This doctor shall be 
summoned immediately I Where is my manservant ? 
Matthew, Matthew I \The manservant enters L. 

MANSERVANT I am here, your Worship 
ALDERMAN. Run swiftly to the fair on Smithfield, and 
fetch me the famous physician, Master Julep, and hig, 
shrgeon. Master Sunder ! Why do you linger here 
MANSERVANT. How shall I know them, your Worship ? 
ALDERMAN. Master Quill wih tell you. 

MASTER QUILL Master Sunder is known by his voice 
Indeed, I wonder we do not hear him at this distance 
from the field 

alderman Bring them mstantly 1 Say that Master 
Groat, the Alderman, requires their services 1 Promise 
them that I will pay them well ! 
manservant I go, your Worship I 

[T^e manservainu: runs out R. 
ALDERMAN Ah, what happmess is mme I Ann, 
dearest Ann, I have endowed you already with my 
worldly goods Master Quill is here to draw up the 

setdement of my estate upon you. i, i j 

master QUILL Aheml I think you should now 
reflect upon the wisdom of that course. 
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ALDERMAN No, my fortune shall be hers 1 [To Ann] 
Doesmot.that oveqoy you^-my . darhng ?- 
^ [ANN fi/r»s slowly to the waiting-woman, as before 
WAITING-WOMAN My mistress offers her thanks to 
'our Worship 

ALDERMAN [standing by Ann and holding her hand] But 
low I have a greater gift m store for both of us You 
,hall speak, my love, you shall speak 1 fNo longer must 
scan your fac^to rtoji the thoughts yoirhide from me — 
@,.^soIu5wiflmgly \ j 

MASTER QUILL [comtng towards C] One word with* 
i^ou, Master Groat. If you are j>en t upon this unde^ 
.aking It IS not for me to dissuad^ybu from it 
ALDERMAN No, Master Quill, you need not waste 
pur hteath I 

MASTER QUILL Buf^ I must wam you that by the 
common law the patient’s consent must be given to 
every surgical operation 

ALDERMAN [to ann] I have It, my love, have I not ? 
[To MASTER quill] See how gladly she nods and smiles 
to me 1 I have it. Master Quill 1 
MASTER quIll Nay, she must dehver it m writmg 
ALDERMAN A pla^e Upon the lawyers 1 [He sits JL 
of table ] Whal shall I write for her ? 

MASTER quill Ahem 1 [Pacing up and down L ] 
Write, Master Groat " I, Ann Groat, married woman, ^ 
bemg of sound mind, do hereby soleinnly declare I 

consent to the loosemng of my tongue^^ ” 

[wntinfl ” -^f my tongue 

IVmaster quhl"'**— by' sudi degree of skill as is 
iJlEommonly us^ by surgeons , and I further declare that/ 

pi mdemnify husb^d, John 'Groat ” \ 

ALDER^)^ Th^goes widiout saying. Mas ter Quill 1 
MASTER' quill /Nothmg/in the law goes without say- 
»mg Wnte, yyou please- “—my husband, John 
,Groat,^and his atto^6y, Oliver Quill,'' here present, 
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against all consequences of the ‘said operation, whether 
they be pain, blood-letting, -'distemper, death, or any 
other mconvemence ” 

WAITING-WOMAN Ah, jkj poor mistress I She is 
almost m a swoon already 1 
//MASTER QuiLi^ Writ^'' Maker Groat • “ Whereto I 
solemnly aflfe niy seal and ^gnature, m the presence of 
diese my witnesses — y—** / 

aederm/ln “^^these nay witnesses.” [He 

turns ANN*s ehatr so pat the d^a^hes hejore her ] You shall 
make your mark, my Ic^ve So, it is fimshed Here is 
the deed. Master Quill/ ^ 

MASTER QUILL It shaU be guarded m my stTong-room. 

[He takes the deed and goes dom L 
[yis the ALDERMAN USCS the voice of MASTER 
SUNDER IS heard in the street 
alderman But what sound do I hear ? Is a storm 


That IS the voice o£*,the surgeon. 


approachmg ^ 

MASTER QUILL 

Master Sunder. __ 

aldermais^ Is itjpossible? ^ 

MASTER SUNDER [in the distance] Make way, make way, 
good people aU, for Master Julep, the wise physiaan 
Make way, make way 1 

WAITING-WOMAN Ah, I fear for my poor mistress I 
See how she trembles now 1 

alderman I am 'myself alarnaea, that ,I confess. 
\lTo ann] My love, ;viU you awa^t the faculty m your 
iwn diamber ? she shakes Tier head ; she wishes 

^remaml My brave Ami/ / 

^ master SUNDER [outside] Should any yoor man have 
a wart upon his nose let^mm but wmt, and we will 
nresently remove it free o&cost Nay,'we will extirpate 
I tamom for tbe first-comet of a scor^^nly r^e tray ! , 
is tbe house of Alderman Groat, the haberdasher, 
^iekUtrotd? A^bniattUd«,r. 
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MASTER Quni {cTossw^er R towards the door] 
the blast of his voKe'tfuJf^ his knock is but a tinkle 1 \5 

(The ALDERMAN htimes to the door. 
ALDERMAN Ah, let me open myself to these great 
doctors I 

[ANN has rtsetiy and she and her waiting-woman 
cross over L , where they stand together master 
SUNDER and master ounce enter firsts and 
bow low on either side of the doorway They 
are followed by master julep, the physician 
MASTER JULEP advatices to the C of stage before 
he speaks 

MASTER JULEP Where is Alderman Groat, the haber- 
dasher ? ' " 

ALDERMAN [coniingfoTward] I am here 
MASTER JULEP I am Master Julep, the physician, at 
your service These are my humble fellow-craftsmen. 
Master Sund er, t he surgeon , and Mas ter Oiinrej thp. 
apotheca gf 

[master SUNDER and master ounce bow low in 
turn then both po down stage R 
ALDERMAN Masters, I bid you welcome to my house ^ 
MASTER JULEP And, pray, where is die subje ct of 
our skill ? ^ 

''^"alderman \pointing to ann] Alas, you see before you 
my own wife, who implores your aid I ^ ) 

MASTER JULEP [addressing ann] Madam, I am pnvi- 
ledged to grant that boon But you are silent You 
perceive, masters — she speaks not a word I 

ALDERMAN I must tell you, good gentlemen, that 
my wife 

MASTER JULEP Say no more. Master Ald erman jt is 
for us to estabhsh the nature of the\jlment Bong me ' 
my spectacles \yii^rs.KO[mcs.handsJBmrto htm] Humk 
I perceive that she is young and comely Pray feel her 
pulse. Master Sunder . * 
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, s ^ 

MASTER SUNDER Mos’t viUiDgly, honoured master I 

' [master 'SUNDER approaches Ann. 
MASTER JULEP. Nav, I Will, feel It myself. [He comes 

ho ANN and feels her pmsel\ The beat is gentle, gende 

/^et her be seated 

ALDERMAJS} I wish to say, masters, that my wife 


[master SUNDER CTosses to ANN, and brings her to 
the chair L, of the table. 
master JULEP. Do you discover any deform ity of her 
figure. Master Sunder ? / 

[master sunder tnms ann round and round before 
seating her'. The KssciEBMh^ goes down stage B. 
master sunder ^one as yet, honoured master, none 
as yet * . ; 

alderman [returning to thenPf. Pray let me speak, good 

masters I Unhappily my wife 

master jULip. Have patience, Mas^ Alderman, 
patience Come, Master Ounce, re^ra^her. Is she 
not as sound as. a roach ? 

^[master OUNCE makes bis examination of ann. 
MASTER ''ounce .' ^at IS but an appearance, no doub t. 
master'^ julep 'You are right. Master "Ounce a 
physician cannot ,be deceivea Nay, I have already 
inferred the causey'of her disorder 
— [He thrusts master sunder and master ouncf 
asidei and they go down stage B. , chanting in unison 
master sunder O wise physiaan I 
MASTER' OUNCE O honoured master I 
ALD^ifAN/I am in despair 1 Pray let me tell you, 

masters / 

/ [He approaches master sunder and master 

OUNCE 

master Jueep. ^ 

what ads your wife [The alderalan 
Prepare yourself for Jiews 

aphony 
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ALDERMAN An aphony ^ What is that ^ 

MASTER JULEP It IS Otherwise known to the learned 
as qbrnutescence, or to die vulg ar as want of .speech 
ALDERMAN ^Alas, my poor wife has been dumb trom 
her birth I 

MASTER JULEP Mastcr Alderman, you have the honour 
to confirm my judgmciQtj^/^ was-^mysclf abo ut Jo de- 
clare her malad y inherent, other "words, indigenous 

and fiigeherate^J 

waiting-wom an: Alas, - i n y ~^or mistress 1 
//ALDERMAN Nay, masters, Ijwear it is^only inborn I 
' MASTER JULEP Doubdess you agree with me, Mastcr 
Sunder ^ / 

MASTER SUNDER [bomtig/Jom] I / agrcc, honoured 
* master / 

MASTER JULEP [comtig down R /o 'alderman] As for 
yourself, Mastcr Alderman, you ai^c the wisest of men. 
ALDERMAN Becausc'I have married a dumb wife > 
MASTER JULEP Becaus^ou have sent for me. Master 
Alderman I [He returns Cl of siage ] How ^e is such 
discernment in a man of your riches and rank, inhabiting 
so noble a mansion as this ! ' There is but one doctor 
who can cure your wife’s mfirnuty, and I am he 1 
ALDERMAN Indeed, I am glad to hear it. Master Julep 1 
MASTER JULEP By the grace of Heaven and the aid 
of Master Sunder, my surgeon, I have loosened the 
tongue of countless mutes m my Ume ^Nay, it is 
reckoned that the v/ords I have released,'’ were they 
written down m never so fine a hand, wordd stretch 
from Cheapside to the mountams of Tartary As for 
the/hgaments I have severjed in this same operation, a 
ship’s rope could be made of them and yet leave fathoms 

to spare 'N > 

alder^An Is It possible 

MASTER JUL^ Let me but reach out my hand towards 
your wife [He takes ann by the shoulder ] This arm is 
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a diTUiing^^od. It tells me that her hps are a 'well of 
joyful speech 

ALDERMAN \cotmng to C. of stage\ Aye, that is truly 
my hope. Master Julep I I would have her speak to 
me lovingly, and therefore I have entreated your aid 
MASTER JULEP. Then let your lady be led to her 
chamber, if you please. 

ALDERMAN. Can you not perform your surgery here ? 
MASTER JULEP. The tongue of an alderman’s wife 
must not be loosened in the pubhc view, like any 
paup er’s Master Ounce will assure you of the need for 
her withdrawal 

MASTER OUNCE The piQue pMture is most favourab^ 
to the efficacy of my potion 

MASTER SUNDER And to my cleavage of the ligaments 
[master ounce affd aiasier suistder go~7manis 
ANN, as tf to lead her from the room 
alderman Stay, good masters, for mercy’s sakel 
What is this potion you speak of> What are these 
hgaments ? 

MASTER julep Master Alderman, it is not for the 
laity to know the secrets of our craft. Nay, we should 
not speak of them m the patient’s owi^resence 
ALDERikiAN \takmg kove of ANN Lc] Go, my poor 
Ann, [but-fir-st4et-me^mbrace-^ou 1 J Go, my treasure 1 
^ [ANN and her WAiuNG-woiaAN go out L, and 
JiTASTER SUNDER and MASTER OUNCE Stand 

awaiting mast^ julep’s orders. 
iviASTER JULEP That IS well Come, masters, let us 
foUow her ^ 

alderman May I not be present at your cure ^ 
master JULEP Assuredly not, yisstet Alderman The 
birth of speech must be veiled m a decent privacy 
MASTER QuiLh Ahem 1 - -[Inteiposuig] As his Wor- 
attorney. Master Julep, I must support his right 
to be present, should he so desire. 
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MASTER JULEP. Mastct Quill, \vc of thc learned pro- 
fessions understand each other Need 1 say more ^ 
MASTER QUILL. I thank )ou. Master Julep, and witli- 
draw my claim [m\sier quill domt sta^c L 

ALDERMAN Nay, tint you shall not 1 I demand what 
is-my right, , Master Jiilep 1 

MASTER julep. So be it. Call for }our instruments, 
Master Sunder 

MASTER SUNDER. Ho, there 1 B ring j ic thc instru- 
ments diat arc carried on mv JDillc 

[Heroes io the door R , and ths leathern bag of mstrn- 
mats js handed to him 

ALDERMAN On his mulc ^ What armouiy can this 
^ - [master SUNDER ofens the bagand displays its contents. 
^MASTER SUNDER My instruments arc ready, honoured 
master I 

ALDERMAN [crosswg ovcr R ] Ah, what do I behold ? 
That saw, those kmves, those pliers I 
MASTER SUNDER {showitig hts tnstrnmeii^\. My lancets 

and my forceps. Master Alderman I 

ALDERMAN \recoiIing^ I shudder for my poor Ann 1 
MASTER JULEP Do you Still dcsirc to be a witness of 
our skill ^ . 


ALDERMAN No, mastcrs, not for the world 1 I pray 
you, no 1 

MASTER JULEP Then wc permit you to remain below 
\Hegoes to the door L ] Your instruments. Master Sunder I 
Your <j^t. Master Ounce 1 
MASTER SUNDER All IS r^dy, honoured master 1 
MASTER OUNCE All IS ready, honoured master 1 

[master sunder ana master ounce cross over 
together to L C., while master quill goes up 
stage L , as. if to join the party m leaving the hall. 
^DER^ Ah, not so fast,, masters, I’ beg of you 1 
[He goes C ^ behind the table ] Here is wine ViPrav refrpqh 

yourselves before your drca(tol taikT~ 'r ^ 
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MASTER JULEP \blandly\. Ihdeed a , happy thought, 
Master Alderman ! [He mins the alderman behim the 
table ] The draught wilr expel a multitude of bodily 
humours [To hts colleagues] A happy thought, masters; 
IS It not ? ' / 

MASTER suNDER^t mil ncrve our smews, honoured 
master. t 

[master sunder comes yn the table^ where the 
ALDERMAN ts befffmng to pour 6ut wtne. master 
JULEP calmly pikythe flask from hts hosfs hand 
and thrusts hwy^stde^ making room for master 

SUNDER 

master julep Nay, let me pour the wme. Master 
Alderman, for I see your hand is shakmg. [He distri- 
butes cups of wme^ while the alderman goes K. of the 
table ] Will you take a phial of hquor mth us, Ivfester 
Ounce ? 

master ounce You are too kmd,^/ honoured master 
[He tows MASTER SUNDER aftd MASTER JULEP behind the 
table, and drinks] Your health. Master Alderman 1 
ALDERMAN [reaches out hts hand fop a cup of wtne, bat ts 
forestalled by master sunder, who ts standing nearest him ] 
Alas, masters, it is not my health/ that troubles me, but 

my wife’s 1 j 

MASTER JULEP Ha, ha I Veiy good. Master Aider- 
man I You are a wag 1 / 

alderman Indeed I did not know it, gentlemen J 
MASTER tulep [pouring wtne] Another cup. Master 
Sunder? A cup. Master (^uill? We of the learned 
pSfessions must not quarrel 

MASTER Qoni No, ind«d. Master Julm 1 

[MASTER QUILL coms down to left of table, and joins 
the group of drinkers 

master JULEP Your health. Master Alderman I 

l^STER SUNDER 

master 'OUNCE Yopr health 
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[All drwk deeply, master suipER' and master 
JULEP tunnng thetr hacks upon the alderman, 
who endeavours to attract thpir attention 
ALDERMAN [despamnglj\ Master Qmll — ^Master Julep 
— ^Master Sunder — ^Master Ounce — oeg of you, master^ 
not to forget your errand 1 ^ 

MASTER JULEP [turning to him beHveen two gulps of wine] 
Nay, do not jest again 1 Very good. Master Alderman 1 
Ha, ha 1 / 


MASTER SUNDER [setting doimhis cUp\ Ha, ha, ha 1 
MASTER OUNCE [joining in^ Ha, ha I Ha, ha 1 Ha, ha I 
[All laugh togeipefl except the alderman, who makes 
hopeless^stures, as though to quell their merri- 
menf^ 


\Yhe curtain falls to denote a lapse of time, and rises 
again on the same scene, the same evening The 
stage IS empty There is a knock at the door R 
The MANSERVANT eiiters L, crosses over to 


open the door, and admits master quell, who 
comes R C 


MASTER QUILL Is his Worship the Alderman at home 
this evemng ? 

MANSERVANT Yes, Master Quill 

[The MANSERVANT comes L C 
MASTER QUILL So-now-it-seems you know my name ? 
MANSERVANT Pray be seated. Master Quill 

[master quell sits R of table 
His Worship bade me inform him of your commg 
MASTER QUILL No doubt he is ^th your mistress ? 
MANSERVANT His Worship IS ^his countmg-house 
I will bnng him to you^ [Exit L. 

MASTER QUILL [alone], That is a has^ ' fellow , he was 
gone again before I cptn d ask afterl is mistress But no 
imtter , I shall hear the good n^s,£com her own bps 
if the surgeon did/ius work arj^t ' And I must claim 
my s^re of hi^ee, for I swear he does not profit by 
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such a p^ent every day [E/s^s.] -Here is the Alderman 
Jumselr. \The ai^derman enters ] I wish your Worship 
good evening. 

ALDERMAN Good evening to you, Master QuiU 

[He remains on the threshold of the doomtay L. 
MASTER QUILL. And how goes it with your lady wife 
^ince this morning’s httle operation ? 

^ [The ALDERMAN, st/ll tu the doorway^ looks appre- 

henstvely behind him^ then closes the door — 
ALDERMAN I thank you, Master Quill, she is well 
enough, well enough 

MASTER QUILL Why were you m your countmg-house, 
and not at her bedside ? 

ALDERMAN [comes to L of table] I had some reckoni^s 
to prepare. And, as I say, my wife is well enougiu-^ti^ 
MASTER QUILL Then have the facu lty truly loosened 
her tongue ^ 

ALDEEUvfAN [j-/// L of table]. Aye, Master Quill, of that 
there can be no doubt I 

MASTER QUILL [rz/j R. of table] Tell me what has 
passed 

ALDERMAN I was admitted to her chamber to hear 
the first words that she should utter Ah, Master Quill, 
you can imagme my feelings at that moment 1 There 
she lav prop ped among her pillows, with a smile of 
happiness on her face. The surgeon was gathering up 
his weapons, the apothecary was mixmg the potion that 
should finally restore her. Scarcely had it passed her 
bps when she opened them again, and, looking earnestly 
upon me, said, My darling, I can speak I ” 

MASTER QUILL Well, that was a good beginning. 
alderman It was a rare beginning Nay, it was all 
I wished to hear I She called me her darling , she said 
that she could speak I 

master quill And what then r 

alderman. Atihese-words-thenTarDse'such a-clamour 
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from the faculty, ih praise of themselves and one another 
that I could hear no more. - blaster Sunder, the burgeon, 
especially -was in good voice. While the din was at ns 
height I saw tliat my wife's hps were still moving, and, 
thrusting the faculty from the room', I hastened to her 
side Alas, Master QuiU, judge of my dismay to hear 
her prattle unceasmgly of ribbons and laces, velvets and 
muslins and silks I 

MASTER QUILL. That sliould not unduly distress a 
haberdasher like yourself tv 

ALDERMAN It Is the volume of her speech, even mom 
than the matter, that disquiets me 

MASTER QUILL Rcmcmbcr that she has passed her 
hfetime thus fat without speaking, and some arrea rs must 
in the course of nature be discharged Happily she is' 
young, or you might indeed be overwhelmed by her 
pent-up flood of utterance ^ 

ALDERMAN {kamtig his head on his hand] I am over- 
whelmed already. Master Quill 1 

MASTER QUILL The torrent will subside. Master Groat 
Have patience , it will at least dimmish 

ALDERMAN Ah, It IS pkm that you have not yet heard 
her I 

MASTER QUILL I shall presently have that satisfaction. 
Meanwhile here is your deed'of settlement, which I beg 
you to read at your leisure,”^ 

vA [master quill proffers a parchment y which m 
ALDERMAN Ibjs mheeded Un the table. 
^^^^ALDERMAN Shah I ev er enjoy a moment’ s peace again ? 
"Master Quih, she leapt from her bed to address me , she 
pursued me step by step to my counting-house, until ] 
locked her out The very servants are rleqffned by her ' 
Nay, when she stood at a window tlus afternoon con 
versing with her maid a crowd assembled in the street tc 
listen, and the watch came knocking to demand the 
reason for this disturbance of the City traffic I 
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MASTER QUILL I See, youl? plight IS graver than I 
thought Perhaps Lhad betier take my leave [Rises 

ALDERMAN [risps'\ No, Masfer Qmll, for the love of 
Heaven do not'desert me 'Y ou are my attorney , tell 
me what I am'" to do 1 

MASTER QUILL You cdn Only have patience. But do 
I hear her ? 

ALDERMAN. Yes, she IS coming this way I Ah, stand 
by me, Master Quill ! 

MASTER QUILL Let US Seat ourselves and consider this 
deed of settlement. When she sees that we are occupied 
she will hardly interrupt us. 

[master QUILL seats himself briskly^ while the 
ALDERMAN suhstdes hopelesslv into hts chair 

ALDERMAN. Alas, you do not know her I 

[ann enters JL , and comes quickly tq her husband 

ANN My darhng, so you are there 1 (ftcroked for you 
everywhere, and you were not to be found j They told 
me that you were still in your countmg-house , but our 
servants are lazy good-for-nothmgs who say whatever 
comes first mto their heads. Do you not agree with me, 
my (darhng ~] ohn ? [Leans on hts shoulder 

Aderman My love, this is Master Qmll, the attorney, 
whom you remember We have important busmess to 
transact 1 

- [ann goes C behind table, and gives her hand to 
master QUILL, who rises formally and seats 
himself again 

ann Of course I remember Master Quill very well 
How could you think I had forgotten him ? Why,0;ic- 
was here this morning when we came from the fair, ftod^ 
it was he who told you of the famous doctor who 
loosened my tongue sure. John, you are 

eiateful to him But must you be busy on such a day 
?c ? Remember it is the feast of Saint Bartholomew, 
wto i town makes hohday That is the reason 
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for the fair on Smithficld , is it not so,. Master Quill ^ 
Besides, my birthday falls this day week have you for- 
gotten tha^ What are these papers before you ^ No, 
you need not teh me your affairs can wait until to- 
morrow 

ALDERMAN My love, they are your affairs 1 
MASTER QUILL This deed of settlement is to be your 
birthday present. Mistress Ann 

ANN A birthday present for me 1 [She goes L of the 
alderman] All," my darling John, let' me lass -you! 
JiCmM him ] So you had not forgotten after all I Q^as 
sure of it, ^though until to-day 1 could not tell jou^^j) 
And what is a deed of settlement. Master Quill ? (^jHcnow 
you are a great lawyer, and you must be able to tell me 
everythjfl^ 

master quill Mistress Ann, your husband wishes to 
endow you very handsomely fir 
ANN My dear generous John I Let me kiss you 
again 1 [fCwjw him J To think. Master Quill, that I was 
only a poor orphan until he married me, and now I am 
one of the great ladies of Cheapside 1 It is^true I come 
of good faihily — ^that gow^ithout sayingj^ Yes, we are 
first cousms to tiae landed gentry, and sdme people might 
say that J ohn had ctorfe well for himsc^ JAy aunt Juchth 
said'so on the very day of the wed^ng [To the alder- 

man] Do you remember, my love ^ But I see you are 
busy. Master Quill, and I must not disturb you. 

MASTER QUILL I thank you. Mistress Ann 
ANN Only tell me one thmg Shall I be rich enough 
to buy &e hood I saw y^er^y at the shop of Master Ell 
in the Poultry^ ^ 

^ ALDEMiAN [raising his clenched hands] AlasT-trtesnair 1 
rival, my rival L]p\)owv*J'' ^ 

MASTOR Q^ l^dam, you will be rich enough to 
buy Master Ell s whole estobhshment, butistes^SroS 
h er e wnnld prefer you - t e- deal at his o w u 
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A2SIN. John, I promise yotyT^ill think no more of 
that hood, though Imad set my heart upon it Why do 
^■•ou not keep such pretty/tiiings ^ It was edged with 
satin. Master Qmll, and primm ed with fine lace. Nay, I 
will think no/fiiorc of if / 

ALDERMAN JThat-lS-Wcli 

A2SIN [L C at firsts then hegimung to walk round the table] 
Other matters are more pressing, that is true There is 
the furnishing of this houst^which I must undertake 
afresh from the beginning. /^ur plate, our linen, oui 
earthenware — all are crackeohof motheaten or tarmshed 


Yes, my love, I must ^conf ess it, even before a guest ! 
There is scarceljTan article in use that 'Eoes noTheed 
repair. These very cushions on which you are seated 
must be re-covered forthwith J^t me show them to 
you \She conies below table to C.j A will trouble you but 
a moment. Master Quill.) [MASTER^iLLm^£j__ Do you 
not see how the leather has perished Can you not feel 
It ? [Goes R.] That is an effect of the City air, for too 
many fires are burned in wmter-time, and smoke .a^d 
damp are enemies of leather But, tell me, are such seats 
fit for an alderman’s hSt^hold? [She leplaces enshtoUt 


Nay, you shall pick up your parchments presently , but' 
look at that crazy footstool mrst Only consider how a 
bachelor can five, and how needful is a woman’s hand 
after his marriage 1 

alderman [rises] My love, all this may be true, but 

now, I pray you, leave us I i * 

[master quill ts bending to pick up his parchment 
when ANN addresses him again 
ANN There, Master Quill, you see that the best of 
husbands cannot endure to have his faults admitted 
before company [To the amer^] Am-I- nor tight, 
^ pet? But I„vow I could take you from .room to 
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room, from cupboard to cupboard, and show you such 
havoc and disorder as must make a woman blush 1 No 
doubt a part of the trouble is due to your servants, who 
must have robbed you shamefully [Advancing on the 
^^DERMAN LC] You are too trustful, John you have 
never kept a watch upon them as you should But now 
they shall know that a mistress is here j 
ALDERMAN It IS all too plam I / 

[Goes down stage L , retreating from her. 
ANN [returning to C] As for the neighbours, what diey 
must think of us I cannot imagine Not all of them are 
avil and obhging as your fiiend Master Quill, who 
stands here and says nothing I vow he can see as 
clearly as anyone what is necessary to our position m hfe 
[She advances down stage R towards master quill, 
who retreats from her in his turn 
MASTER QUILL Mistress Ann, it seems you have 

E rivate matters to discuss with your husband My 
usiness can wait until another day 

[He turns as if to go out R 
ALDERMAN Nay, do not leave me, W^ter Quill I 
For mercy’s sake, do not leave me now 1 

[He drags master quill back, and thrusts him 
into the seat L of table 

ANN Master Quill shall stay with us, and then he 
will be able to judge for himself 

[master quill mops his brow, and sits helpless 
Meanwhile the ai-derman has sunk into the 
chair K of table ann begins to walk round 
them again, and they follow her movements with 
their eyes 

I have ordered a dish of lamb sweetbreads, for I know 
you love a do vou not, my pet ? Our cook pre- 
tended t^t the butcher could not supbly us on a feast- 

wouw'i ^ “«sage that^ he failed us we 
would deal elsewhere That is the only way of bringing 
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'/ 

such folk to Reason And now I will not disturb you 
any more ; you shall be seated and go on with your 
deed of settlement. St^, are you sure there is ink 
enough in that ^rn before you^ Let me see \Sht 
overturns the tnkhorn upon master quill^s knees^ There, 
now I have spiUed it , the horn was overfull, thanks to 
some careless servant Pray do not distress yourself, 
Master Quill , I will myself sponge your hose for you. 
Let me but fetch a napkin and warm water, with a little 
salts of lemon to take out the stain. Do not stir. Master 
Quill, lest the moisture .should spread. I will be with 
you directly. ' » {She runs out L 

ALDERMAN {seated R. of tahle^ ht^rtes his face in hts hands] 
Master Quill, my head will splh 1 

MASTER QUILL {seat^ Jj of table y leaning backk. I con- 
fess ^s lull is piecing to me, though I am l^pattered 
and somewhat damp. ' 

ALDERMAN {lookiug Up] I am a lost man 1 What-shafr 
I-dO’? ^ 

MASTER QUILL We can but hope that she wiU weary 


her tongue. 

ALDERMAN. Merciful heavcu, she is upon us again 1 

[^ses and goes down stage R. 
[ann re-enters L , with a basin and napkiny and 
kneels beside master quill 

ann Here, Master Quill, here is the remedy for your 
stam Let me swab it for you first , nay, do not fear 
I will not scald'you . the water is but lukewarm. Feel 
it for yourself if you will And here is the adts jof 
lemon Jwhidi- all the world knows is really the juice of 
torreL Is it not strange that such a thmg should be 
L wronfflv named ^ Y^es, and it is dangerous too, for 
a-deadly po«or^ MasW QmU I have 
wd of a poor lady, troubled-by a thirst and fond of 
who mistook the name and drank close upon 
lemony penshed in ^vulsions 
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Yet It IS true that sorrel in the4eaf-is4ia3iidess^ , 

\ye evetirm ake .a-aakd-o£.it-m the country The taste 
,jsjbitte£y-that is"all " There was a time when I knew the 
Virtues of all the herbs, but now from hvmg in the 
town J fear I shall forget them There, you see the 


stam IS as good as ;!i^ashea away [Rises 1 What remams 
IS only moisture^'and that will qmckly mcy m this warm 
weather, espeaally if you walk a httle m the room 
That will prevent the risk of a chill [Going towards the 
AUDERMAN, who Stands R staring at her\ Is it not so, 
John ? do you look at me so strangely ? What 

'is troubhng you, my=darling"^ 

AiiDERitiAN [to himselfl Ah, shall I answer her or no ? 

ANN Perhaps you wish me to leave you to your 
conversation You know I would not mterrupt you for 
the world [She tahes her husband by the arm^ and leads 
him C , where she seats him opposite master quill, in the 
seat R of table Then, buying herself between them] Only 
let me dry your parchment for you, -and set lie table 
to nghts [She stands back, in front of the table, and regards 
them] There, now you are both at your ease agam 
But you must not be long, for our supper is cookmg, 
and sweetbreads must be served as soon as they are 
browned You see I am a good housewife. Master 
QuiUj, and understand these matters, though my John 
w^ unaware of it until to-day [T«? the alderaian 
who IS staring at her as he j/Zj] Am I not nght, my pet ? 
You are still looking at me strangely What is it my 
darlmg ? Have you no appetite ? Fi^^you must have 
^en too much at last mght’s banquet if the aldermen 
[To MASTER quill] Ah, Master Quill, those, Qty hdsi- 
quets should be put down by law 1 Scarcely one m^t 
passes when the haberdashers or the grocers di tbe 
hshmongp do not entertain each other, leaving their 
wiv« at home and giVmg themselves over to t£ most 
reckless gl^ony If is well enough for the provision 
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^merchants, for so they dispose of the superfluity of their 
wares The skinners too may be allowed a feast from 
time to time, and the salters are nght to dnnk m 
moderation But for haberdashers like my husband, 
or shoemakers like Master Foote, it is sheer waste of 
good money and good health. Mistress Foote spoke to 
me of this but yesterday. She was my first acquaintance 
among the Oty matrons, and I must say I found her 
very avil, though she is perhaps inclined to gossip I 
knew that as soon as she complamed to me of her 
husband’s meanness. She should have kept her own 
counsel on that score, for I was httle better than a 
stranger to her Still, I think she is a kmd woman at 
heart, and I shall ask her to visit me now that we can 
tqlV with one another. She hves over the way, so that 
we can meet as often as we please Nay, we have only 
to open our casements and speak over the street, over 
the heads of the people I must say these jutting houses 
of the City are very convement in that respect, though 
they lessen the pnvacy of one’s chamber a great dem 
I had never seen such houses until coming to town the 
other day. In the country there is often a mile or two 
between neighbours It may be true that Master Foote 
IS close m money matters, but then his wife declares 
trade is bad John says that cobblers are often 
discontented folk from thinkmg too much of other 
men’s shoes One of them was hanged as a follower 
of Master Tyler after the men of Kent marched upon the 
Oty Those must have been dreadful and riotous days, 
though hvmg m the country we heard but httle of them 
Of course. Master Foote is something better than a 
common coBBIef, TJr else we should not know him, or 
his lady either. suddenly to the alderman] We 

her as we were walkmg in Cheapside— did we not, 
net? She was well enough dressed, but that is 
Sily understood, for she is a customer of ours. I see ' 
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tliat one cannot be too careful m walking through the 
City streets, for scarcely had we parted from her when 
a young man I did not know at all smiled m my face 
and doffed his cap to me 

ALDERMAN I am Stunned , I am dazed . . . Master 
Quill, what was that she said ?-• 

MASTER QUILL Your lady'spoke of a young man. 
Master Groat 

ANN \comes R of table to her husband’s side, leaning on his 
shoulder^ Have you forgo^en, my darhng ? Why, you 
were there witn me, I -was on your arm, '^and you 
dragged me away Do 'you not remember^ the young 
man? , , / 

ALDERMAN I remember too well 1 Tell me only — 
what did you think of that fellow ? / 

ANN I must say,'/’ my love, I thought him good- 
lookmg f ^ 

ALDERMAN \springing from his chair\ Ah 1 Ah 1 The 
hussy 1 / f 

ANN \turning cajmly to master quill] And very avil 
too, 'though It IS true we did/ not know each other. 
Pediaps he mistook me foi/ another lady In the 
country all the^ neighbours khow each other, but here 
m/'town It IS ,^ily possible^ to be mistaken He was 
well dressed ^too, but I kn6w that means nothmg, for 
Mistress Foote tells me aU'^ the Qtv apprentices ape the 
fashions of ^ their betters /ss these ^ys [To the alder- 
man] Is It not so, my pet ? 

ALDERMAN [goiug dom Stage R , wringing his hands] 
Will you be silent, shameless creature ? 

ANN [pursuing him R] John, my love, what is this 
look on your face? Why do you speak to me so 
roughly ? I think truly you must be unwell '' 

alderman [crossing to L.] I am m a fever I 
ANN [following him D] Let me feel your br^, my 
love^[He stops short before her] Nay, do not stare at 
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me so I I thmk you have a head-melancholy, for your 
face IS ruddier than it should be. I remember my uncle 
was in the same disorder once after eating too much 
of gar hc, so that the fumes mounted to his brain 
Thephysician said that he must not be left: without com- 
pany , a bright and cheerful discourse is the chief remedy 
for such ailments You may d^end on me for that. 

ALDERMAN \comng to tobk JLC] Master QuiU, I shall 
go mad I 

ANN following him] There, my:.,pet, you should calm 
yourself^ lest the distempered blood mount too far and 
brmg on an ^apoplexy For then we should have to send 
for the physician, and he would certainly bleed you 
Nay, he might even shave your crown and bore a hole 
to let the vapours disperse into the air /I have heard 
of such a happening to a poprKentish/gentl^an, and 
the hole was kept ^ open a rhonth toother / But, alas, 
when It was suffered to "heal his mmnchdly returned 
again tenfold 

ALDERMAN [C of Stage, Staring before bwi] The physi- 
cian ? Did she say the physiaan ^ 

MASTER QUILL [tises, and stands L.C] Yes, Master 
Groat. 

ANN [beside the alderman C ] Come, my-pet, there is 
bran in the house * I will myself prepare a poultice for 
your head. 

alderman For my ears I For my ears I 

ANN No, for your head, my love 

alderman [crying out] For my ears I Ah, who will 
heal the blows of sound? Would that I had never 
loosened your tongue 1 Would that I had never 
' married you, baggage that you are I Go leave my 
hearmg, leave my sight I Go, before I do you an 

[takes refuge behind master quill, LC] Alas, 
my poor husband is run mad I 
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ALDERMAN \thmstmg MASTER QUILL aside and driving 
her before him\ Do you hear me, creature ? Go 1 

[ANN runs out L 

MASTER QUILL [sSafs hwiself JL of table nnth a long-drawn 
sigh of relief] She is gone, Master Groat We are at 
peace again [The alderman paces up and down 

ALDERMAN Gill Hie my servant I Matthew, Mat- 
thew 1 

MASTER QUILL Nay, reflect a moment. Master 
Groat 

ALDERMAN \calling\ Matthew, Matthew 1 

[The MANSERVANT enters L 
MANSERVANT I am here, your Worship 
ALDERMAN Run agam to the fair on Smithfield, more 
swiftly than before, and fetch me Master Julep, the 
physiaan, with his tram 1 Say that I require ms services 
this hour, this mstant 1 

MANSERVANT I obey, your Worship 1 

[He goes out R alderman throws htmself into the 
chair R of table and stares before him 
MASTER QUILL What IS your purpose, Master Groat ^ 
ALDERj-iAN This doctor shall make her dumb agam, 
that is all 

MASTER QUILL That IS impossible I A lawryer hke 
myself can tell you that a cord once severed cannot be 
rejoined 

ALDERMAN Then he shall answer to me for his skill 1 
I will enter a claim for damages agamst him m the court 
of common pleas 1 will sue him for the return of those 
preaous hgaments'of which he has despoiled me 1 

MASTER QUILL Master Alderman, far be it from me 
as your attorney to dissuade you' from going to law 
Yet I must remmd you that the h'gaments you speak of 
were her own property, bemg in Jitu beneath her tongue, 
and, so to say, freehold They were removed by her 
consent, and therefore she alone can enter such a suit 
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ALDERMAN. Then he shall uproot her vocal organs, 
and extirpate her faculty of speech I 

MASTER QUILL Alas, It IS all too Certain that she will 
not consent to such a cure. Nay, should you force it 
on her she herself would claim damage^ for commoi 
assault , J I 

ALDERMAN. Master Quill, is there no justice m thi* 
world ? Has a husband no rights ? A married a duml 
•'^ife, and not this cliatterbox, this magpie who assaults 
my ears with her cackle 1 

MASTER QUILL You have sent for the doctors, and 
they must prescribe your remedy. But if I may advise 
you do not make your wife an heiress as well as a gossip 
1 counsel you not to sign this deed that lies on your table 
ALDERMAN. You are nghl^ Master Quill Not a 
penny shall she have from me ! 

[He seizes the parchment and tears tt across 
MASTER QUILL That IS well Now here come the 
doctors you have sent for 

[master sunder’s voice is heard. 
MASTER sunder [/« a loud voice, as befote] Make way, 
make way, good people all, for Master Julep, the 
physician, and Master Sunder, the surgeon, and Master 
Ounce, their apothecary I 

ALL TOGETHER, Make way, make way 1 
ALDERMAN Ah, let them come I I am ready ! 

[The ALDERMAN a/ld MASTER QUILL riSe MASTER 
JULEP enters first, and comes down stage E, 
while MASTER sunder and master ounce 
remain in the doorway. 

MA.STER JULEP Master Alderman, I am yours to com- 
mand What good -fortune bangs us agam to your 


^°Sderman [crossing over to him] An lU fortune. Master. 
Tulep 1 Never has any sufferer needed your aid as I 

need it now I 
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MASTER JUEEP Onc^ more/^Iastet Alderman, I praise 
your ’Wisdom m sending f^r me^' Master Sunder and 
Master Ounce, you/wiU^e^n^^ his Worship 

[master sunder aW master ounce advance upon 
the ymDERMAN, and lead him forcibh to C m 
frmt of table, where they halt htm before a chair 
MASTER JULEP remains R 

master sunder [R C , rolling up his sleeves\ Pray be 
seated. Master Alderman, and he so good as to loosen 
your doublet 

[master quill, with an air of avoiding responsi- 
bility, takes a stool from under the table and goes 
down stage L. 

MASTER OUNCE [ll C , Setting dowti his medicine-chest\. 
Pray be seated. Master Alderman, and do me the honour 
to show me your tongue 

ALDERMAN \looking from One to the other"] Alas, good 
masters, you mistake my meanmg I It is not my tongue 
that IS m question, but my -wife’s I ' 

MASTER JULEP [R C , approaching them]. Do you deny 
the cure I have accomphshed m her'^se ? 

MASTER suNDEk \booming at /Aj^^derman] Do you 
venture to reflet ^pon our skiU^ / 

MASTER OUNCE \chirping f/om the other side] Do you 
trifle with us,''Master AldehMn ? ^ 

aldermaS^ Not f^'the world, good mas ters 1 But 
you havd^ done your work too well 1 

master julep Does your wife suffer any discomfort 
in her conversation ? 

ALDERMAN No, Master Julep, the discomfort is mmp 1 
MASTER SUNDER Has shc any impediment m her 
speech ^ ■" 

ALDERMAN Alas, none that I can discover I 
MASTER OUNCE iSVas ^ot — my' potion “"efficacious m 
restormg-her?'^ 

Alderman She speaks too much, good masters, and 
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that IS why I have summoned you in such haste I beg 
of you, I implore you, make her dumb again 1 ,Reston 
thoseJigaments-ynu-hav^so-cruelljLsevered 1 ; 

\Ihe ALDERMAN tWnS to MASTER JULEP atti falL 
upon his knees in supphcatioit 
MASTER JULEP \blandly\ You hear hjm,^ masters' 
Such IS the strange ignorance of the m imatters of 
saencel Can we wonder that^impo^rs ^flourish oc 
every hand ^ , // 

MASTER SUNDER Indeed, no, master I 
master oir^CE No, mdeeci 1 
MASTER JULEP [raises the alderman, and places him 
m a chair C.] Master Alderman, there are bounds even 
to the skill of such learned craftsmen as you see before 
you We possess remedies to loosen tongues, but none 
to bind them 

master quill [from his seat L of stage\ So much I was 
able to tell you. Master Groat. 

, ALDERMAN [seated C ] Then I am lost^ for I cannot 
withstand such a tempest of words I You have not 
heard her, mastersT" You withdrew before the storm 
was let loose upon me 1 Of your mercy, I pray you give 
me peace agam I 

master JULEP It IS true that we of the faculty are 
often summoned to effect an after-cure m such a case 
Am I not right. Master Sunder ? 

master sunder [RC] You are nghl^ honoured 

master , rm « i 

alderman [to master julep] Then will you seal up 

tulep Our operation will be performed 
Master 

AiDERMAN Upon myself ? 

master julep Happily there is a remedy for the 
dis^mfort you suffer from your wife s excessive speech. 

It is the state of^mdity. 
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ALDERMAN Surdity ? What is that ? 

MASTER JULEP \close to the ALDERMAN, With om hand on 
hts shoulder] It is odierwise known to the learned as 
cophosis, or to the vulgar as want of hearing Su^h a 
boon may be either, inherent— ^5hat is to say, indigpmus 
and ingenerate — or it may be acadental — ^that is^tjar say, 
adventitious and arbitrary — as, for example, a;;,^^dity 
resultmg from a b^x on the ear, a kick from^^mule, a 
discharge of gjif^owder, or such untowa^ event I 
counsel you td reject all these latter methods of produc- 
ing the sta^ you desire, for they are untMy painful and 
sometimes,^ alas, only temporary. 

ALDERMAN Not SO fast. Master Julep 1 Do I under- 
stand that you wish to make me deaf for good ? 

MASTER JULEP Your understandmg is perfect. Master 
Alderman 

ALDERMAN I thank you , so IS my hearmg. I have 
no wish to be deaf 1 

MASTER QUILL \advanctng to L>C , with a formal bow] 
I regret that my client rejects your proposal. Master 
Julep 

MASTER JULEP \retumtng the bow] Master Quill, we 
of the learned professions understand each other You 
will doubdess assist me m brmging him to reason 

MASTER QUILL \to the ALDERMAN] Hum I It IS true, 
Master-Groatj-that-you should hstetrto the faculty with 
an open mind 

ALDERMAN I prefer to hsten to them with open ears 
No,~Haster Quill, I am firm upon this matter I 
^ MASTER QUILL At least allow the learned surgeon to 
explam the nature of his cure 

MASTER JULEP I assurc you. Master Alderman, that 
it is painless The surdity will be produced by a certam 
potiQp which Master Ounce carries in a phial You have 
It, Master Ounce ? 

MASTER OUNCE I have It, honoured master 

r. 
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[He' fakes the phtal to master julep, and then witlh 
draws down stage L 


MASTER 


[to the ALDE 


JUW 

in question. ( Y o u jpeiteivy 


Here is the draught 
^ It IS colourless and 
will have the honour to 





odourless Master Suncfer 

convey it to your hps. ^o sooner-have-you-drunk it 
than you-^wdl-feeLa- soft-vibration of the ty^anum, 
vulga^t-cahed— thy ’eai-diuin^^ain^presently you will 
hear no more — ^no, not even the thundering of nineteen 
hundred cannon at a salvo. Come, Master Ounce I 

[master ounce approaches with the phial 
ALDERMAN [violentlj\ Away, away I I will have none 
of your potion 1 I not h& deaf 1 
MASTER QUILL [interposing between the alderjman and 
MASTER ounce] Nay, Master Groat, do not be so hasty I 
I have myself heard your good lady, and it may well he 
that the learned faculty advise you anght 

ALDERMAN [beside himself y going up to each in tfirn]. Ah, 
wretched attorney, abominable surgeon, bandM physi- 
cian, pestiferous ^othecary, are you in lea^e against 
my ears ? Must 1 drive you from the hou^, on which 
you have brought rum already [Thej close in upon him, 
but he breaks from them and goes L C , calling , Ho, there, 
my servants 1 Matthew 1 Thomas 1 Em me of this 
rabble I these rogues and qimcksalvers I 

tJ^ej close upon him again Therelis an uproar, in 
^ the midst of which ann enters / ^ 

ANN [enters L and crosses quickly to C ', dispersing the 
^oup\ what do I hear, what do I see ? My poor 
husband ! Masters, you must make allowance for him . 
he IS certainly mad 1 Pray do not take offence, but aid 
me to govern his frenzy See, here is a poultice I have 
myself compoimded for his head, to reduce the dis- 
temperaturef With your permission I will place it on^ 

his brow , 

alderman Away, woman, away 1 
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V 

[He seizes ann hj the arm and thrusts her L , hut she 
immediately returns C and addresses the faculty, 
leaving the alderman LC 

ANN You see, masters, how he m ish^ dles his poor 
wife, to whom you have so mercifully restored the gift 
of speec^ He has been m ihis olpod an hour past — nay, 
smce I mst addressed a word^yhim and Master Quill, 
who IS my witness That is one of the signs of head- 
melancholy, IS It not, goodmiasters ^ 

MASTER JULEP [R C ] iYes./lndeed, mistress I 
MASTER SUNDER [R fom atage\ Undoubtedly I fj 
MASTER OUNCE [R ^owu /tage\ Beyond question 
ALDERMAN [LC] Alyl The baggage! /The vixen! 
ANN [C of stagf[ Yon hear him still, nlasters ^ You 
see I am right 1 / 1 vo^ it is due to those City banquets 
he frequents, where, too many hquors are mixed and 
rise up to trouble the brain y I doubt not, masters, you 
have heard of the band of young sparks who came one 
mght mto a ta/em, and from the mmghng of then 
hquor imagmed themselves to be m a vessel tossed by 
a storm upon/the waves, so that to prevent shipwreck 
they flung alLthe tables and chairs out of the window to 
make rafts fdr themselves on that sea, as they supposed , 
and all whp/ saw them were astomshed at their folly, 
but they memselves continued in the fear of death by 
drowmng/, ' until one of them, throwmg an empty pitcher 
after the/rest, was amazed to hear it crack upon the 
solid gropnd , and the watch passmg at that moment, 
and bemg struck by flying pieces of the earthenware* 
they wjke all seized togetiier and brought before the 
magistMte , and, bemg still troubled in their wits by 
the hduor, they made excuses to him, one of them 
sayme /that he was m the hold of the ship all the while 
_ and ti brefore could not have thrown any piece of furm- 
toe fVom the portholes mto the water , whilst another 
dedarfed that he was at the time the helmsman of the 
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ship, meaning that he was endeavouring vainly to turn 
the spigot or a cask of ale , and yet another, foolishly 
’mistaking the magistrate, who was bearded, for^ the 
sea-god Neptune, swore that if he and his f^ows ever 
came to dry land again they would build an altar to 
his service , whereat I have heard that the magistrate 
laughed a |;reat deal, and bade them sleep off thptf foll y, 
and go their ways , but I would have'^eenstncter with 
them, for their pranks are not to be permitted in a aty 
where there are many p|4sers-by faculty gave ai 

one another hewildered\ -^ow many evils sp rin g from 
intemperance in meat and drink ! So it is, I fear, with 
m^ poor ‘husband, who is kindly disposed, and is no 
sooner seated with his boon compamons at a Qty board 
than he falls to and follows their gluttonous example 
Yet, I pray you, gentle masters, if thehtifiloUrs that vex 
him be not risen too far, do not make any masion m his 
head to let them out, nor even bleed him against his 
will, for he was especially angry with me when I spoke 
of such a thing, and I yet have hopes that he will recover 
of his own accord [To the alderman] Aral not right, . 
my pet ^ Speak to your Ann, my love 1 / 

master QUILL [L downstage^ Calm yourYears, Mistress 
Ann These learned doctors think of letting nothmg 
out, but rather of lettmg nothmg m 

ANN Ah, gentlemen, how I rejoice to hear that assur- 
ance of your purpose, for I have heard there are some 
men who once bemg bled cannot contam themselves, 
nor can their physicians stanch the flow that issues from 
them, but they shnvel hke parchment and fall into a 
stupor, so that none knows whether they be ahve or 
deaa " Pray do not think that I reflect upon your skill, 
good masters , that I would not for the world , and I 
am sure you know best w^t is to be done for my poor 

^JJJ^kMAN \set^es her and -thrusts her aside, L C , then 
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he goes C anderies] Your 

potion, good masters, for the love of heaven 1 Your 
Dotion 1 ^ 

ANN "'^Tiat IS he saying ? What potion is this ? 
MASTER JULEP [R C ] Madam, you have most happily 
persuade(^ your husband to undertake his cure 
ALDERi^iAN Your potion, your potion 1 

[S’/Af ofi cmtr C in front of table 
MASTER SUNDER \conitng to alderman’s Side] It is here, 
Master Alderman 1 Bang me the phial. Master Ounce 

[master ounce brings the phial 
Pray open your bps, your Worship I Sol Sol 

[The ALDERMAN dnnks A. prolonged silence 
MASTER JULEP [R C ] Is youT task of healing fimshed. 
Master Sunder ? / 

MASTER SUNDER It IS fimshed, honoupd master 
MASTER JULEP O divme ^sculapii^ begetter of all 
wise physiaans, let us praise thy nan^l 

MASTER OUNCE O learned Dios^ides, master of the 
roots and herbs, let us praise thy riame 1 
MASTER SUNDER O health-givmg Hippocrates, O great 
Galenus, let us praise thy nam»1 

[One after another the facidty cross to K of stage^ 
where they stand in line 

ANN [L C , ga:(tng at the alderman] Do I see my 
husband smile upon me? Oh, masters, what happy 
change have you wrought m him ? John, my darlmg, 
my love, are you now yourself again? Are you not 
glad to hear me speak to you ? Are you not grateful to 
die wise physicians who loosened my tongue for me, and 
now have bamshed your own distemper? Will you 
not look at me ? >5^y do you sit and smile without 
a word ? Are you not hstemng ^ 

[She peers into the alderman's 
MASTER JULEP Madam, he is m a state of most 
enviable surdity 
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MASTER SUNDER Indeed, he is deafer than you were 
dumb 

AKnsr \twmng to master quell, L. of stage] Oh, Master 
Quill, what have they done to my husband ? 

master quell Mistress Ann, his Worship^s ears are 
scaled to the world 

ANN 1 will soon open them for him ! [She shouts tn the 
alderman’s ear ] J ohn, you need not try to deceive your 
wife I This IS some jest of yours, but it is very lU-timed, 
let me tell you 1 Remember we have guests m the house, 
who must be entertained I Do not smile so foolishly 1 
Cease that girling of your thumbs and answer me I 

[A long pause, during which the alderman continues 
to smile and twirl his thumbs. 
alderman All IS blissful silenc e I 
ANN John, teU me you are not deaf 1 Masters, must 
I speak m vam ^ Ah, cruel husband, cruel doctors 1 
Rogues and viUams, I will have the law on you I Nay, 
these hands shall make their mark upon your faces 1 

[She crosses to them with upraised hands 
master julep Hold her fast, masters I 

[master sunder and master ounce seie^e Ann. 
Hold her, I say 1 [He goes to K of the alderman ] And 
now. Master Alderman, I have but to mention the small 
matter of my fee Ahem I Do you not hear me ? 

[A silence The facultj look at one another 
master quell Master Julep, unhappily his Worship 
cannot follow the drift of your request 

[He goes to L of the alderman, 
master julep He follows it well enough I Master 
Alderman, for the double boon I have conjured my fee 

is forty pounds r r, » , , 

alderman [looking in front oj him, with a contented air] 


I can hear nothmg 

master julep [threateningly] 
paying it forthwith I 
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ALDERitAN I am dcaf I [master luixp shouts w hts ear 
MASTER JULEP Myfcc,myfccl Come, Mas^Sundcr, 
yours IS the more potoit vocal organ 1 

[He vtthdran’s R C , and u.ales n'qy for master. 
SUNDER, trho leaves ANN and advances to the 
alderman’s stdc,follon'ed by master ounce 
MASTER SUNDER ^tllon ///^]. Our fec. Master Alderman, 
our fee 1 

MASTER OUNCE [/« hs shrtU votcc] Our fee, our fec 1 
ALDERitAN [sttli looking hcforc htm]. Heaven be praised, 

all IS stillne ss I ■ 

[ann, released by the in o doctors on the R of the stagey 
now rushes to the C and disperses them again. 
^ ^he thrusts the faculty to the R C , and herselj 
tit^^^^goes L of the alderman and screams in hts^ 
ANN Wretch, trickstcV^TcTOgadc, tutneoatf^udas, 

monster I -- * ^ 

'^HE THREE DOCTORS [tu a cTcscendo of threats and out- 
cries] Out fec 1 Pay us. Master Alderman I We claim 
our fec I Our fee 1 Our fee 1 
ALDERMAN 'Xhc world IS hushcd I 
ANN AND THEDOCTORsXw; umion] Oh I Oh 1 The 
rogue I The traitor I Oh I 

\Th^ close w upon the alderman, and begin be- 
labouring him and one another master quill 
comes down stage C and addresses the audience 
MASTER quill Now It IS time for a man of prudence to 
qmt the scene And so, good masters and mistresses, 
\here ends the comedy of The Dumb Wife of Chcapside^ 
Jwhose players are your dutiful servants. 
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THE GREAT GLOBE ITSELF 

Ralph S Walklr 

CHARACTERS 

(w critr oj ibnr apptoranci) 

John Hcmmings 
Harry Condell 
SA ilUEL GiLBURNE 
Dick Burbage 
Nat Field 
William Slye 
Richard Robinson 
Will Shakespeare 
Ben Jonson 

The scene^eprcstnts the stage of the G/obe Tbra/re /n i6it 
All the characters, n itb the t'ctepUon of Ben Jonson, bear the 
actual names of members of Sbafespeare’s company 

Shakespeare should be made up to resemble the Cbandos 
portrait, Ben Jonson to resemble the Hontborst portrait, and 
padded to appear very stout 

Note “ The Tempest ” stands first in the Foho Edition of 
Shakespeare’s collected plays, published in 1623, after Shake- 
speare's death, by Hemmmgs and Condell 
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The idea of writing a - play about the Elmbetb an 
theatre has tempteoma^ dramati ^ The story 
of that great age — the age ot bJiakespeare, Ben 
Jonson, Peele, Greene, Nashe, Marlowe, Kyd, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Heywood, Dekker, and 
Massmger, to mention but a few — ^is full of mspira- 
tion Withm recent years we have had hliss 
Clemence Dane’s “Will Shakespeare,” Mr Emlyn 
Wilhams’s “ Spring 1600,” the Hon Maurice 
Barmg’s “ The Rehearsal,” and several others In 
“ Sprmg 1600 ” one saw only a momentary glimpse 
of the great dramatist durmg the performance of 
“ Twelfth Night ”, m “ Tbe Rehearsal ” one 
saw him at work in the revision of “ Macbeth ” , 
and m “ The Great Globe It self ” the author has 
been bold enough to speculate on the production 
of The Tempest ” 

This IS Mr Walker’s first experiment m play- 
writmg, but it will be evident that he has made a 
thorough study not only of the theory of dramatic 
composition, but of the history of the spaaous 
tunes when the creation of masterpieces was merely 
an inadent for daily gossiftr ^ 
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oCENE In the centre at the back of the stage ts a curtained 
recess, with a balcony above it to represent the 'E,hc(abethan 
» stage ’ Inside the recess ts a small table, with a 

L ji chess-board and a box of chessmen on it and two chairs 
The centi e of the stage ts bare, but round the sides there are some 
chairs RF a chair , at the back, R of aich, a large 
chair, with a stool beside it , at the hack, L of arch, a 
chair, with a few scene-location boards slung loosely across 
it {the scenes should not be from “ The Tempest ”) , on 
the left side, half-way up stage, d chair There ts a pile 
of papers at back, L of arch, and on the n^t side up 
stage ts a large property-chest containing an old cloak and 
the donkey's head used in “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream " At right, front of stage, propped against stde- 
curtain, are one or two more location-boards set sideways 
with A Sea-coast in Bohemia " uppermost 
The curtains of the recess are open when the play be^ns . 

Entrances R front, R back, and L, back \ 

Music for songs by Furcell and Ame — but they should be sung 
unaccompanied and the repetitions omitted 
As the curtain rises hemmings enters R F hurriedly, followed 
in a more leisurely way by condell Speaking over his 
right shoulder to condell, who stands down C , he enters 
the recess and goes behind the table He sets out the chessmen 
on the board, leaning over the table to speak to condell 


HEMMINGS Third rehearsal, Condell, and I -wish I 
:ould say they even knew their words Especiily in 

1 Appbcations regarding amateur performances of tbis plav should 
be ^dressed to the aufoor, Mr Ralph S Walker, c/o Messrs Georee 
G Hartap and Co , Ltd , 182 High Holbom. London. W C t ^ 
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the first act. It’s hopeless , quite hopeless 1 But you 
know what Burbage is nowadays — ^won’t learn his Imes 
if he doesn’t hke them. 

CONDELL. He’s getting old, Hemmmgs. He won’t 
admit It , but he knows it 

' HEMMiNGS. And Will’s so positive Listens to advice, 
hut doesn’t take it One must admit he’s often been 
right in the past, but this is something utterly new 
None of us knows quite what to make of the play. I’m 
worried about it, I tell you 

[He comes out of the recess^ draws the curtains^ and 
comes down L of condell ^ 

CONDELL It’ll take a gopd deal to shake my faith in 
Will He’s never faded us yet. And yet — ^he can’t go 
on for ever 1 That’s true Hemmmgs, I’m glad I’m 
better m time to come to a rehearsal before you go too far 
with It I’ve always flattered myself I’m rather a good 

S dge of a play And I know what the pubhc wants, 
idn’t I say King hear was worth putting on ? 
HEMMINGS We aU knew that would go down well 
Don’t be ridiculous 1 There was a play now 1 Some 
noise about it — action — exatement — blood I But this 
new thin g I don’t know Burbage doesn’t hke it 
CONDELL I know. Met him on the Bankside as I 
came along. 

HEMMINGS It s time he was here It s time we got 
started. Well, what did he say about it ? 

CONDELL Said It was a — ^trifle — downcome — a “ mere 

— SSmings I wonder? I teU you what it is, Condell 
Will’s past his prime Like you and me They all 
themselves out sooner or later There’s old Ben 
T mon I In the Queen’s day he could fill the house 
the best of them Now he writes the dreariest 
’ - -Qto a passion when the groundlmgs 
messages and flmg thejm on the stage 
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SAMUEL GiLBURNE etifers R backj opens chesty and 
rummages tn tt He takes out donke'^s head ^ 
andi happening to become interested tn n^at 
hemmings /j* sayings is still holding it ly one 
ear when he comes forward to interrupt 
CONDELL Y es, and cotnfotts himself by swearmg there 
are no plays hke them, and most compassionately pities 
the whole world because it hasn*t the wits to see how 
good they are 1 [He chuckles 

y'tAiEMMiNGS Will isn’t what he was 

GILBURN E [coming forward C and interrupting^ No, that 
he’s not 1 You remember when he had the old Queer 
choking and stampmg at Sir John va. Henry Bpur ? Chok- 
ing, she was, and stampmg — aye, andpur^em the face ! 
W Sir John, she said it was, but if I Imdn’t played up as 
second messenger, where would the play have b een t 
[He turns Bis thumbs down solemnly^ Condell, you re 
member my entry ? [He goes up stage and takes a dramatu 
pose Meanwhile condell is mildly amused, but hemmingj 
IS becoming very impatient 1 My lord, prepare , the Tnng 
comes on apace ’’ I hami’t any more words, but I fancy 
I put more spirit mto those few than some who had more 
I saw the Queen . 

[He IS tmmbltng on with elaborate gestures whet, 
HEKom^^GS interrupts Seeing that no one it 
paying any attention to him, he Wanders discon 
solately back to the property-chesty puts away tht 
X donkey s head, takes out the cloak, which, aftei 
y. ^ his next interruption, he begins to mend wit) 
P f needle and thiead, sitting on the chest 
HEMMINGS It’s time we started It’s very late W« 
ought to run over the troublesome bits first When ] 
thmk of that first act ! A new piece too 1 

COND ELL I’m curious to read this novelty Hav€ 
yoilTiiy-St^? rU read it now, and learn some of mj 
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[hemmings goes hack and rummages among the 
papers at nar 

But, Hemmings, if ydiTthmk it such a risk,' why not play 
one of the old favourites agam ? 

GiLBURNE \commg out Cj Ah, that’s what I say I 
remember when we 6id Macbeth I was third murderer 
You never saw such acting It was hke this 

[He ts beginning to act it when hemmings, having 
found the set ipty comes down to condell, pushing 
him out of the way 

HEMMINGS [handing script to condell, who turns over wt 
pages'] An old favourite 1 Man, this is not a catchpenn y 
piece designed to please the mob alone 1 Havemt you 
heard ? Didn’t Burbage tell you ? This is a royal com- 
mand performance for the wedding of Prmcess Eli 2 abeth 
An old favourite 1 It has to be new — “ fire-new,” Will 


says 

GILBURNE [sitting Oil chest] Aye, maybe. But what 
pleased the old Queen should please the young Priucess. 
Lacklmg she was, as if she’d hid an egg [Putting down 
cloak and coming forward gesticidatin^ And when I came 
bn as second messenger 

‘ [He goes on for a little, but nobody looks, and condell 

yS ' interrupts him 

What does Master ^enjamin Jonson, our 
bricklaying friend, say to this fa^ur given to Will m 
preference to himself ^ 

hemmings Will said he was gomg to tuvite the old 
Fellow down to see a rehearsal If he should come and 
we in this state I Ben’s a harsh^critic [Going over L 
H,rfiinv when burbage enters] But I hardly think he 
It come More likely to s.^ over it 

, [Enter burbage R front, and coming over C, 
followed by and 

VT -Rnrb^e why can’t we get started ^ 

^ burble \ W't do it, John I won’t do it This is 
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me silliest stuff \S J^ptM bts script histrtomcallj\ This 
Prosijero. now, wheres iny opportunity in a part hkc 
'that? Haven't i made Will Shakespeare’s name for 
him? Where would he be but for my Hamlet, m 
Othello, my Lear? And haven’t I a right to sa>’^ what 
I'm to act What would this company be but for 
me ? This command performance comes to it — why ? 
Because. Dick Burbage plays the lead m it If I don’t 
like the' leading part smely That’s enough to. condemn 
the whole thm| 1 

[coNDELL, sbrtig^ms. his shoulders^ goes up to chair 
L of archi and settles down to lead script 
SLYE [coming forward] Burbage is right, Hemmings 
Will’s given him another old man’s part — and it’s only 
reason^le he should, for Dick’s too old now for a part 

hke Hamlet or Othello 

BURBAGE Oldl I’ll play yo u H^thlet t;o -morrow, but 
t his Pro spero 

lysLY^ But what’s wrong about this old man is that 
there’s no fire about him Will always said we “ strutted 
anH frptfpA ” too much, but where would the door 
receipts have been if we’d hstened to him ^ Now he’s 
cut out all chance of a httle really Fine Actmg I 
-, ^BURBAGE I don’t HUnd playing an old man hke Lear, 
with a chance to let yourself go now and then with a 

" Blow, wmds, and crack your cheeks 1 rage I, blow 1 
You cataracts and hurncanoes, spout I ” \Kanting. 

Or a bit of pathos : 


I 


T' “ Pray, do not mock me 
I am a very tooJish tond o ld man ” 

„ , „ , , sentimentally. 

But this Prospero’s no good No Passion 1 No Pathos 1 
GiUBURNE Ah, now you’re speakmg 1 That was a 
that wasl [Coming C behind the group\ Regan 
led me, you remember, Condell Like this it was 
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[He acts elabofafely^ foiling as if stabbed^ and nsmg 
stiffly and With much difficulty to find that 
nobody has been paying any attention to hm, while 
HEMMiNGS is Speaking. 

HEMMiNGS. I tell you, Dick, we must put something 
new on the boards for the wedding Whatever ^hts 
play may not be, Dick, it’s new, isn’t it ? Now, this 
first act Let me see \Turfnng over pages\ Where on 
^rtib IS Robmson ^ 

FiEiy ? my should Robinso n play ISfanda ^^ I did 
Come^, Hemmmgs [Mu^aggneved] Why shouldn’t 
[ do Miranda ? 

HEMMINGS Your voice IS breaking, Nat, and you’ve 
jrown too ugly You can’t play women’s parts for 
2 ver Now, for heaven’s sake, let’s start 1 And, Dick, 
wen if we can persuade Will to write another we must 
50 on with this all he does 

JURBAGB It won’t do. It’s children’s stuff. No, 
Passion 1 No Path os 1 

, “HEMMINGS Now, let me see [Looking over script 
again] There’s Prospero’s long speech to MiranS 
You’ve hardly had a chance to try that over. We must 
run through it. Now, Burbage. 

[burbage and gilburne move down the big chair to 
C of stagey and Gii.BUR2>ro sets the stool at the 
right Side of it. He then ms back to his sewmg 
on the chest 

And where is that dirty httle scoimd reJ ? 

ROBINSON R front 

\ ROBINSON. Here I am And not so much of the 
V dirty ” when you address your leading lady 1 
' [SEYE moves chair at R a little forward and sits 

down. FIELD, standing beside himy expresses 
contempt for robinson 

HEMMINGS You’re late I You ought to have your 
skirt on 1 But there’s no time now. You must change 
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later on Let’s get on We’ll take the exposition scene 
— ^the one after me shipwreck You do it worst of all j 
Miranda is upset because she thinks hves have been lost 
in the storm Prospero, take from “ Wipe thou thinc ^ 
eyes 

BURBAGE I Will not rchcarse this scene unless I have 
a guarantee that this brat will not snore in the middle, as 
he did last time 

HEMMiNGS He won’t. And if he does 

BURBAGE Well, well Can’t say I know this bit 
Don’t like it “ Thee, my dear one, thee, my daughter ” 
— ^no — ^yes [Chati^tfig hts character to that of Prospero, he 
speaks tenderly at mt] “ Wipe thou thine eye s , have 
comfort” 

[ROBINSON mniedtatelj nnpes his eyes, and field 
imitates him in mockery, calling slie’s attention 
to him 

HEMMINGS No, no, no 1 Don’t wipe them at once, 
like that Wait, wait 1 

BURBAGE “ The direful spectacle of the wreck, which 
touch’d 

The very virtue of compassion m thee ” — ^hm, ha , let’s 
see — 

“ I have with such provision in mme art 

So safely ordered that there is no soul — 

No, not much so . Not so much what, 

Hemmings 

HEMMINGS {lookingon script\ “Not so much perdition 
BURBAGE {beginning to rant and rising in a crescendo ^.. . .. 

“ No, not so much perdiuon as an 

Betid to any creature ** 

hemmings Softly, softly, there You are forgetting. 
Nopratmg You must console her m gentle tones. 

Jrobinson is lauding at burbage, calling slye’s 
attention to him by pointing with his thumb over 
bis shoulder f ield at the same time exchanges 
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defiances with robinson, who consequently misses 
the cue to sit down 

BURBAGE Aye, what did I say ? This part gives one 
no opportunities. 

“ No, not so much perdition as an hair 
Betid to any creature in the vessel \speaktnggently\ 
Which thou heard’st cry, which thou saw’st sink 
Sit down . . sit down . . ” \Furiously] sit down, 
will you ? 

[BURBAGE pts in chotr C., ROBINSON on stool at hts 
right FIELD sits down on slye’s right, and 
imitates mockingly the movements and expres- 
sions of Mirant The group in the centre is 
thus reproduced ironically on the right. 

‘ Sit down , 

For thou must now know farther ” 
hemmings \pacing over to extreme L forward], A poor 
mtroductinn to the exposition I Will must alter thisT 
"'“TTuming] Now, Robinson 

ROBINSON You have often 

Begun to tell me what I am, but stopp'd . ” 

Jove, Hemmings, that’s true I He has often begun and 
often stopped 1 

BURBAGE [eniaged] You . . ill . . . 

[He makes a dive at robinson, who, jumping up, 
evades him 

hemmings [angrily] Sit down, Robmson , sit down 
and hold your tongue 

[robinson sits and, putting out his tongue, holds it 
^ between his fingers with deliberation and impudence 

“ But stopp’d and left me . ’’ 1 

robinson Howcanlwhenlmholdmgmy tongue? 

[burbage threatens him 

‘Stay, not yet’” 
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BURBAGE. Go on, then, puppy, finish it . . finish it. 
Who’s stopping now ? 

ROBINSON. That’s all I have finished 
“ Gancluding, ‘ Stay not yet ’ ” 

HE^I^^NGS \]vbo has been very impattent] Oh, how shall 
we ever be done at this rate 1 That’s your cue, Burbage 
BURBAGE Oh . lim . I mistook the sense. 
Let me see, yes 

“ Canst thou remember \speahnggently\ 

A time before we came unto tms ceU.^ 

I do not thmk thou canst for then thou wast not 
Out three years old ” \lndtgnautly\ And, by heaven, I 
doubt if you’re much older yet, you squit, to judge by 
your behaviour 1 

HEMMiNGS \dtstractcdly\ There must be no interpola- 
tions How on earth are we to get through tlus 
rehearsal ? How on earth are we to be ready in time ? 
Now, after ** canst thou remember ” 

ROBINSON “ Certainly, sir, I can ” 

[Field ts mochng hts speeches 
BURBAGE “ By what ? by any other house or person ? 
Of any thing the image tell me that 
Hath kept with thy remembrance ” 

ROBINSON \scowhnga^'FSELV> and forgetting to act Miranda} 

^ ^ “’Tisfaroff 

And rather like a dream than an assurance 

That my remembiance warrants ” 

HEMMINGS That’s not it I A far-away look when 
you speak those hues, as if you were trymg hard to recall 
something What’s wrong with you all? This rc- 
hears^’s a farce I How can I help it if you don’t hke 
the play ? 

FTELD {bursting out and jumping to hisjeef] Hemmines 
he cant do it I teU you, he’s no use Now, let me 
snow you how it should be done 
“ ’Tis far off ” 
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ROBINSON \jnwpjng upt shoutmg and speaking very rapidly 
to drown filld’s words]. ** ’Tis-far-off 

And-rathcr-likc-a-drcam-than-an-assurance 
That-my-rcmcmbrancc-warrants Had I not 
Four or five women once that tended me ^ ** 

HESiMiNGS It can’t possibly be done like that 1 We 
must have a special rehearsal of those lines. That’ll 
never do — never do Be quiet. Field. 

[field, w/jo has been exposiidating with slye, sub- 
sides again on the floor^ and robinson sits 
down 

BURBAGE Thou liast, and more, Miranda . . 

Is that right, Hemmings? What did he want with 
more ? [hemmings nods iwpatiently 

But how IS It 

That this hves in thy mmd ^ What seest thou else 
In the dark backward and abysm of time ? ” 

ROBINSON. “ But that I do not ” 

BURBAGE. ** Twelve years since, Miranda, twelve years 


since. 

Thy father was the Duke of Milan and 
A prince of power [tinpressively and with dignity]. 

My brother and thy uncle, call’d Antonio — 

I pray thee, mark me — that a brother should 
Be so perfidious I — ^he whom next thyself 
Of all the world I loved and to him put 

[ROBINSON, leaning head on right hand^ pretends to 
be falling asleep^ which distracts burbage 
The manage of my state ” — ^hm, ha — “ as at that time 
\hitkitni ROBINSON] Through all the signories how 
fcs^ft go It was the Srst [with great dignity]. 

AnH Prospero the prime duke, bemg so reputed 
T j.rrnmr and for the hberal arts 

In dig preoccupied with script, laughs suddenly, 

^ disconcerting burbage, who tegains solemnity on 
seeing condeix unaware of what is happening. 
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In dignity, and for the hberal arts 

Without a parallel , those ” 

[ROBINSON snores vetj loudly There ts an uproar 
ROBINSON jumps up and runs round back of chatr 
to L , pursued bj burbage slye and field 
]ut»p and run after them, gilburne folloming 
BURBAGE shouts, “ YU Stand tt no longer I An 
impudent pup > ** field shouts to hemmings, 
who looks on helplessly from extreme L forward, 
** You see how it ts, Hemmings He*s no good 1 ** 
hemmings walls “ Kobinson, Burbage, willjou 
sit down?” CONDELL Still immersed in back- 
ground At the height of the hubbub enter 
SHAKESPEARE R back, followed by ben jonson 
A yell from robinson, who holds his face, 
shouting, “ Qw, my nose / Ifs bleeding i ” 
They stop when Shakespeare speaks, robin- 
son, L centre fom>ard, held ly slye, burbage, 
centre, held by gilburne and field, looking 
threateningly at robinson 

SHAKESPEARE [L, centr^ Hullo, Hemmings, "what’s 
this? A rehearsal of The Bevenger’s Tragedy"? Dick 
Burbage complams to me that my play gives no chance 
to exhibit passion or pathos — ^but here we have both 
Passion {indicating burbage] and Pathos [indicating robin- 
son] very well acted 1 « 

hemmings This pestiferous brat, whose bleedmg nose 
IS .only what he deserves, persists in snoring when 
Burbage is m the middle of his long exposition speech 
SHAKESPEARE Perhaps it is too long A good idea 
though I Miranda shall fall asleep during tijat scene! 
mstead of later But we’ll cut the snormg, Robmson 1 
Now go and cure that bleedmg nose, and we’ll wait 

[They all go out R back, except Shakespeare, ben 
JONSON, and CONDELL, who looked up durum 
the disturbance, but now resumes his reading 
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BEN JONSON \coming down K centre to Shakespeare, 
now down L,’ centie] Good God, man, is that the way to 
write a play ? Will, IVe given you good advice many 
a time which you haven’t taken, and now — a piece of 
foohng by a silly boy 

SHAKESPEARE IVe always valued your advice, Ben 

BEN JONSON But never taken it ! {Catching sight oj 
scene-location hoard from “ Winter* s Tale ” and brandishing it] 
You wouldn’t have made a fool of yourself by laymg 
a scene on the sea-coast of Bohemia if you’d taken my 
advice to verify your facts Any ignorant choir-boy 
knows Bohemia has no sea-coast ! 


SHAKESPEARE 'I altered those hnes m Julius Casar 
you objected to, Ben 

BEN JONSON “ Caesar did never wrong without just 
cause ” — ^ho, ho Will, you altered two hnes I wish 
you’d altered a thousand You’ll never make a drama - 
tist!_-,But this masque oFyoufs'j i want to see lit. 
“WEo should know more about masques than I ^ Haven’t 
I written dozens ? For kmgs and queens I shouldn’t 
hke to repeat what the old Queen said of me Why, Will, 
she called me her “paragon” And the Kmg tool 
Well well. It seems the old days are over Modem 
tasters all for .trash — ^trash and piffle — and when they 
want a Court masque they pass their old “ paragon ” by 
SHAKESPEARE Well, this isn’t exactly a masque, Ben 
ben JONSON Isn’t a masque? Then what m thunder 
IS It ? ^ Isn’t It to be performed before the Court at a 

It’s rather different, Ben This is to 
k. orfed bv our own company, by the Lord Chambet- 
^f^Zand, not by the lords and ladies of the 

Court, « should hope not Isn’t 

^ masdue? Now, that’s just like you. Will, 
^^^of y^Vys IS exacdy-g^ythmg Nod^atic 
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theory behind them — ^nothmg sohd E phemerd , popu- 
lar stuff. Will— won't last Your tragedles7 so called, 
aren’t tragedies They’re full of stupid monkey-play 
and chatter between clowns Look at the grave- 
diggers m your Hamlet^ and the porter m Ma^eth — 
and the fool m that farrago of nonsense King l^ar 
Crazy modern notions 1 Now, if this thing of yours 
isn’t a masque, what is it ? ju 

SHAKESPEARE I don’t know It’s a sort of fantasy — 
a kind of “ musical comedy ” I haven’t a name for it 
yet Never can think of tides What do they matter, 
after all ? You know, m the end I have to leave it at 
As You Luke It or AWs Well that Ends Well, or some- 
thmg equally feeble Lgot the idea for this one from 
aSpam^novel ^ 

BEN JONSON Bah I There you are agam with your 
lovel-readmg Vulga^ modern stuff I What does 
dorace say? Make the classics your m odeK Y ou^ 
^tent to plagi'aiaze^ ^e worst of the modems It i sn’t 

vulgar it’s dismine st" ‘ ~ 

SHAKESPEARE What's the harm m plagianzmg an 
idea ? - All ideas are common property. Ben Who 
was It said the other day that Catullus wrote “ Drink to 
me only with thine eyes ” _ I said, " No, that’s Ben’s^ 
^ — and 1 meant it 

BEN JONSON Who said that ? Who was it? Was it 
Marston? Was it Dekker? I’ll see him Ltellvou, 
Wil l, “ great mmds thmk itbke.” and Catullus is a classic 
But you, you write your plays round modern rot Bah ! 

I could have made a dramatist of you. Will \Ai 

this point CONDELE, preoccupied mtb the script of ^^Thi 
Tempest f laughs suddenly and very heartily, disconcerting ben 
Seeing condele unaware of him, be goes oiil — but yot 
preferred to hear the mob applaud Now, what’s the 
result ? My plays w ill stand scrutiny , they’ll hve wher 
at last a generation is born to appreaate the scholady anc 
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, Did I tell you Fm publishing them shortly 
as' a^Uected edition of my -works ^ [condell looks 
up and listens ] Yours aren*t worth p rinfin g. though they 
do fetch the cr owd. 

'^CONDELL \comtng a pace o^mQ^tivard\ Will, why 
don’t you pubhsh yours ^ An ^SiSitic edition of them 
all. It would take the -wind out of the pirate-pubhshers’ 


^Is, if nothing else 3 ^ ^ 

SHAKESPEARE Well, you See, I don’t rjalim to’^wnte 
works, Harry, hke Ben I only write pl^ I I don’ t 
care whether ** future generations " read them or h^ 
so long as they serve our turn here on th e sta^ ot ^ e 
(jlobe^lo tell you the truth, i "father tfimO’ve lost 
some of them 1 rTTCSiX*' -^if 

_■ — 7-^HgMMiNGS hustles tn R hack, followed hj burbage 
tfj* Prospero, wearing maffctan's cloak, and 
' ROBINSON, now dressed as Miranda 

All't>&ady, Hemmings? [condell goes hack to hts 
reading] Ben’s not gomg to be easily satisfied, I see, so 
we’ll have to do the best we can if we’re to please him 1 
BEN JONSON {going to property-rhest and sitting on //] 
Come on, then Let’s see this “ fantasy, ” this ‘ what-is-it’ 
of yours. 

^ hemmings. Goughe has come at last and is changing, 
so if he’s ready we can take it from the entrance ofAtifil,- 
who’s supposed to be mvisible, followed by Ferdinand. 
(burbage sits on chair C , robinson on stool 
N sleeping shakespeare site on chair L 

' ' hemmings goes hack to speak to him when 

GOUGHE enters 

'TUof crene •g Oe T belt er than the last, thank goodness 1 
\<:houting\ Arc you ready there, Goughe, Fielcf? 

\Bnter goughe R forward as Ariel, looking back 
^ 'and beckoning Moving across to L , he sings. 
^ovTrwE “ Come unto these yeUow sands. 
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Curtsied when you have and kiss’d 
The wild waves whist. 

Foot It feady here and there , 

And, sweet sprites, the burthen bear ” 

[field tnUrs R forward, wearing sword, looking 
about hm in a bemused wen, and stands R 
front 

FffiLD “ Where should this music be ? i’ the air or 
the earth ^ 

It sounds no more . and, sure, it waits upon 
Some god o* the island Sitting on a bank. 

Weeping again the king my father’s wreck. 

This music crept by me upon the waters. 

Allaying both their fury and my passion 
With Its sweet air • thence have I follow’d it. 

Or It hath drawn me rather But ’tis gone. 

No, it bemns again ” 

faring this speech goughe runs lightly over to 
peer up laughwgjf at field , then, making a 
gesture implying silence to burbage, he runs back 
IL and sings 

goughe “ Full fathom five thy father hes , 

Of his bones are coral made , 

Those are pearls that were his eyes • 

Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sca-change 
Into somethmg rich and strange. 

Sea-nymphs hourly nng his knell Ding-dong. 
Hark 1 now I hear them, — ^Ding-dong, bell ” 

FIELD “ The ditty does remember my drown’d father 
This IS no mortal busmess, nor no sound 
That the earth owes I hear it now above me ” 

BURBAGE [to Miranda] “ The fringed curtains of thine 
eye advance 

And say what thou scest yond ” 

ROBINSON [looking up, incredulous] “Whatis’t^ aspint^ 
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Lord, how it looks about I Believe me, sir. 

It carries a brave form But *tis a spirit ” [Rjsmg. 
BURBAGE. “ No, wench , It eats and sleeps and ham 
such senses 

As we have, such This gallant which thou seest 
Was m the wreck , and, but he’s something stam’d 
With gaef that’s beauty’s canker, thou mightst call him 
A goodly person : he hath lost his feUows 
And stays about to find ’em ” 

ROBINSON. “ I might call him 

A thing divine, for nothmg natural 
I ever saw so noble ” 

[BURBAGE turns L to make hts aside to Artel, and 
there ts by-play, unseen, between field and 
ROBINSON ROBINSON, Suddenly emerging from 
the character of Miranda, puts fingers to nose 
at FIELD from behind burbage’s chair, while 
field scowls and threatens him with hand and 
foot As BURBAGE stops Speaking they in- 
stantly resume their characters 
BURBAGE \astde^ It goes on, I see. 

As my soul prompts it Spirit, fine spirit I I’ll free 
thee „ 

Withm two days for this _ , , 

[goughe goes out JL back, skipping and dancing 
“ Most sure, the goddess 

On whom these airs attend 1 [Kneeling] Vouchsafe my 

Mav S^ow if you remam upon this island , 

A nd that you wiU some good instruction give 
iSw I may bear me here my pnme request, 

^ch I do last pronounce, is, O you wonder I 

If you be ^ wonder, sir ; 

ROBINSON. „ 

But certainly a maid 
field 
218 


O, if a virgin. 
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And your affection not gone forth. I’ll make \ ou 
The queen of Naples ” 

BURBAGE “ Soft, Sir 1 one ord more 

[field ^e/s up find starts hack 

I charge thee 

That uiou attend me thou dost here usurp 
The name thou owest not , and hast put thjself 
Upon this island as a spy, to win it 
From me, the lord on’t ” 

FIELD “ No, as I am a man ” 

ROBINSON ** There’s nodung ill can dwell in such a 
temple 

If the lU spirit have so fair a house. 

Good things will stnvc to dwell with’t ” 

BURBAGE [/7r if going Off'Ll “ Follow me. 

Speak not you tor him , he’s a traitor Come , 

I’ll manacle thy neck and feet together 
Sea-water shalt thou drink , th} food shall be 
The fresh-brook muscles, wither’d roots, and husks 
Wherem the acorn cradled Follow ” 


FIELD « No , 

I will resist such entertamment till 
Mine enemy has more power ” 

[He starts forward towards burbage, who wakes a 
pass at htWy so that when he has drawn hts sword 
he IS charmed from moving 

ROBINSON [going over to burbage] O, dear father ” 

ben jonson [rising and coming R forward WiU, WiU, 
thLS_is_stuBid, tedious stuff 1 A fairv-tale 1 Are all 


this_ij_§tuj2i 4, tedious stuff 1 A fain^-tale 1 Are all the 
inhabitants of London turned to mewhng infants that 
this sort o f milk and water s hould be offered them ? 

. [gieburot looks ^ to see what has happened 
'aA ‘^ondell ma^s as if to protest^ but burbage 
interrupts coi^ryELu goes on readuip 
burbage Ben’s right, WiU It’s not goot enough 
I tell you, you can t write a play without l^sio ^ 
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HEMMiNGS {interrupting Don’t you think an old- 
fashioned tragedy would have been safer. Will ^ This 
ultra-modern comedy stuff — ^you don’t Imow what to 
make of it. Tragedy’s safer 

BEN JONSON D’you call this thmg a, comedy, Hem- 
Jnmgs ? By Plautus and Terence, I don’t ! Will can’t 
write comedy any more than he can tragedy I He’ll 
never make a drama^tist t ill he hstens to Aristotl e^nd 
>it IVe said so once X^ve^aid it a hundred times Look 
at your Antony and Cleopatra^ now — more than fort' 
changes of scene — ^Rome one moment, Egypt the jiext 
It’s agamst all reason I ^ 

GILBURNE {pushing forward] Antony and CleopaS-a 
Now, that was something like a play 1 was playing one 
of the messengers, you remember. Will, Hemmmgs 
Fulvia, thy wife is dead 1 ” hke this . . . 
j {He continues to act^ but noboi^ pays any attention 

to him 

SHAKESPEARE Wh y sho,uld Aristo tle wnte my plays ? 
He’s been dead eighteen hundred years 1 
• BEN JONSON Axid looK at your very latest production 
4*-your what d’you call it ^ Winter’s Tal e, and — ^what’s 
’the other ? ' 

\ GiLBURisiE {faking heart again] Winter’s Tale? Aye, 
there, now \H.e gets no further this time 

ben JONSON Pericles In both of them the story 
spread over nearly twenty years 1 
^ [field ana robinson, not being interested in this, 
but more concerned with their own argument, go 
off R back BURBAGE and hemmings talking 
rathei heatedly on L , burbage putting a case 
and hemmings appaiently disclaiming responsi- 
bility rather helplessly 

You eet worse and worse All this modern craze 
fnr v&iety sensation, fantastic impossibihties ! You 
wouldn’t take advice, and now what’s the result ? Your 
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plays are pantomimes only fit for apprentices and scrvmg- 
giris I 

SHAKESPEARE I really don’t care a fig for Aristotle and 
your * umties,’ Ben, but after all t he badgermg I’ve had V 
about them over at th e Mermaid l ust for a joke I’ve kept 
the rules this time 1 Tn my new play the scene never 
shifts from Prospero’s island, and the whole action takes ^ 
place mside twenty-four hours What do you say to t 
that, Ben ^ Reforming in mv old ag e ^ , 

BEN JONSON Hum, Well — ^it takes more than observ- ' 
mg the umties to write a good play I never said that 
was everythmg 

BURBAGE \comtng over\ Aye, Will What we want is 
a tragedy A mood-curdier Something with pace 
about It Something fierce and furious Some thin g 
to make them slobber with pity one moment and set 
their spmes on edge with fear the next 

GiLBURNE Aye, when I think how the ladies screamed 
at Tttus I don’t think Will’s done anything hke it 
smce, and that was long ago Still, I think I gave them 
a scare as third murderer in Macbeth Dick was stand- 


mg there, you remember. Will, and I came on 

[He ts intenupted^ and at last goes back to his chest, 
shaking his head, and takes up his semng 
BEN JONSON Melodrama 1 Melodrama, man I Do 
you call that Jeronimo stuff tragedy ? But, Will, if this 
were a comedy I’d ask nothmg better of you— but this 
thmg of yours hasn’t even the seriousness of comedy. 
What’s the meaning ? What’s the moral ? Now, what 
is the story ? 

SHAKESPEARE I don’t tfamk It has a moral I don’t 
think an y of m y plays have L 43 a.jiot ryr o 


1*^ 1. 1 /• A1 1 ^ -tiOltUUlUj WlUl 

the help of Alonso, the Kmg of Naples, has ousted him 
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and banished him with his infant daughter Miranda. 
Landing on an uninhabited island, he has studied magic 
for years and obtained power over two creatures — And, 
an airy spirit, and Cahban, a brutal, loutish monster 
When my play begms his magic causes a tempest and a 
shipwreck to brmg Antomo, along with the Kmg of 
Naples and his son Ferdinand, to the island WeU, 
Miranda and Ferdinand fall in love, as Prospero intends, 
and when he’s reconciled with his brother he gives up 
magic, and they all go back to Naples There’s some 
amu sement to be had out of Ariel and Cahban — and the 


shipwrecked sailors get drunl?^ That’s a good, hvely 
scene I 

BEN JONSON Here’s thuAnaterial enough ! 

BURBAGE Thm and watery. Will 1 Thin and watery ! 
Where’s the opening for me ^ Where’s the Passion — 
and the Pathos ? 

hemmings Well, I don’t know — can’t say For 
want of anything better we ought to make the most of 
what we have.’*' How can we rehearse with all these 
mterruptions ^ 

field \suddenly putting his head through the curtain at 
hacU\ Before we start I should like to ask Mr Shake- 
speare, and Mr Jonson too, one question It is this 
Why should this fellow Robmson, who is obviously no 

use at all, play Miranda, when every one knows I 

[ROBINSON IS heard laughing inside the curtain, and 
hemmings, who has been very impatient, shouts 
as field’s head disappears 

-hemmings No more of that now, Nat ! Burbage, if 
vou don’t like the play you can, at least, act your part, 
to turns mr pngts] We ought to lehrarse Aa Five. 
IXnk all those that have a part in it are here > Let me 
^^™^ere’s Alonso, the kmg, thats myself, and 
,1^11 IS to do the usurpmg brother If you don’t 
£ow1o« toes you must read them, Condeli: 
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CONDELL Oh, I think I can remember them Fve 
only a dozen -words I But Fve been reading the 
play through, and my opimon is 

HEMMiNGS No more opinions, now, for heaven’s 
sake 1 How shall we be ready m time ? You’re domg 
the bos’n, of course. Will — ^and Slye and Gilburne are 
the drunken sailors Where is Slye ? Slye 1 \Enter 
SLYE R forward] Slye, where’s Samuel Cross ^ He 
should be here to-mght. 

SLYE Why, Hemmings, Sam got a rap on the head with 
a bludgeon last mght m the ’prentices’ brawl m Fish 
Street He isn’t out of bed to-day Didn’t you know ? 

HEMMINGS [distracted] What next, what next ? What 
are we to do ^ He never sent me word I haven’t a 


substitute Now, who’s to do the part of Cahban ? 

SHAZESPEAEE Why, Ben will read Cahban 1 Won’t 
you, Ben ? 

[coNDELL beckons BURBAGE over^ indicates ben, and 
laughs 

BEN JONSON What IS this — Cahban ? 

[HEM^^NGS gives him his script. 
SHAKESPEARE He’s the mnnsl-p.r- 


[At this there is covert amusement. 

BEN JONSON I don’t mind reading the part to help you 
out But, Will, I hope there’s nothing personal in t e nded 
here Monster ? You’ve not made a c arica ture of mef' 
like Dekker or Marston, to make a mock of me m pubhc, 
since you can’t gainsay my arguments m private ? If 
you’ve done that 

SHAKESPEARE I never use my plays to express personal 
spit e— yo^u kno-wlhat. Ben I i^ve that to JDe^er'^ d 
Tterston 


\\Vhen the difficulty as to who shall do Caliban" s part 
has been cleared up slye goes back to gilburne 
on the property-chest, and they both go out 
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BEN JONSON Well, you mustn’t expect me to act I’m 
no actor, though I tried acting when I was younger and 
greener. Acting does a dramatist no good Actor- 
playwrights have vulgarized the stage — ^you and your 
like. Will. I shall simply read the words 

HEMMiNGS Come, let’s get started — diet’s begin This 
IS the situation, Ben. Alonso, the King of Naples, that’s 
me, and Antomo, Prospero’s brother, that’s Condell [he 
shows CONDELL where to stand beside L, C], have been put 
under a spell by Prospero We haven’t seen him yet, 
but we’re beginning to come out of our trance. Will, 
your entrance will be there [pointing L bask] Now, 
Dick. 

[Th^ assume their chat asters, behaving as if drowsily 
emerging from a stupor burbage standing R. 
of C up stage, ben jonson sitting on the ^est 
SHAKESPEARE goes off L bock, to be ready for 
his entrance. 

BURBAGE “ Their unders tan ding 

Begins to swell, and the approaching tide 
Wul shortly fill the reasonable shore 
That now hes foul and muddy Not one of them 
That yet looks on me, or would know me : And, 

Fet(i me the hat and rapier m my cell 

[goughe runs out when called, fetches hat, rapier, 
and shoulder-cloak ft om recess C , and teturns. 

I will disease me, and myselt present 
As I was sometime Milan . ^mckly, spirit , 

Thou Shalt ere long be free ’ 

goughe [running down xL, white burbage puts on his 

thtngSi the bee sucks, there suck I : 

In a cowshp’s bell I he , 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 
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Merrily, merrily shall I hve now 

Under ^e blossom that hangs on the bough ” 

[He goes back to help burbage put his things sti sight. 
BURBAGE “ that’s my damty Ariel 1 I shall miss 
thee , 

But yet thou shalt have freedom so, so, so. 

To the King’s ship, mvisible as thou art 
There shalt thou find the manners asleep 
Under the hatches , the master and the boatswain 
Being awake, enforce them to this place. 

And presendy, I prithee ” 

GOUGHE “ I d^nk the aiT before me, and return 
Or ere your pulse twice beat ” [He runs out L back 
BURBAGE “Behold, sir Kmg, 

The wronged Duke of Milan, Prospero ” 

HEMMiNGS “ Whether thou be’st he or no. 

Or some enchanted trifle to abuse me. 

As late I have been, I not know : thy pulse 
Beats as of flesh and blood • and, smce I saw thee. 

The aflBiction of my mind amends, with which, 

I fear, a madness held me. . . . 

But how should Prospero 

Be hvmg and be here ? ” 

BURBAGE “ You do yet taste 

Some subtilties o’ the isle, that wfll not let you 
Beheve things certain Welcome, my frie-nt^s \ 

[To condell] For you, most wicked sir, whom to cal 
brother 

Would even infect my mouth, I do forgive 
Thy rankest fiiult , aU of them , and require 
My dukedom of thee, which perforce, I Imow, 

Thou must restore ” 

HEMMINGS “ If thou be’st Prospero, 

Give us particulars of thy preservation , 

How thou hast met us here, who three*hours smce 
Were wreck’d upon this shore , where I have lost— 
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How sharp the pomt of this remembrance is 1 — 

My dear son Ferdinand.” 

BURBAGE. " I am woe for’t, sir.” 

HEMMiNGS “ Irreparable is the loss, and patience 
Says It IS past her cure.” 

BURBAGE. “ I rather think 

You have not sought her help, of whose soft: grace 
For the hke loss I have her sovereign aid 
And rest myself content.” 

TTHMMTN’GS 
BURBAGE ^ 

Have lost my daughter. 

HEMMINGS. “ A daughter ? 

0 heavens, that they were hvmg both m Naples, 

The king and queen there I that they were, 1 wish 
Myself were mudded m that oozy bed 

Where my son hes When did you lose your daughter ? ” 
BURBAGE “ In this last tempest Know for certam 
That I am Prospero and that very duke 
Which was thrust forth of Milan, who most strangely 
Upon this shore, where you were wrecked, was landed. 
To be die lord on’t. Welcome, sir ; 

This cell’s my court : here have I few attendants 
And subjects none abroad • pray you, look in 
My dukedom smce you have given me again, 

1 will requite you with as good a dung ” 

[He pulls open the curtain of the hack stage showing 
ROBINSON R and field L, seated at the table 
playing chess. 

ROBINSON. ‘*^Sweet lord, you play me felse.” 
held. “ No, my dear^love, 

I would not for the world ,, , 

ROBINSON. “ Yes, for a score of kingdoms you should 
And call It fair play.” 

HEMMINGS. 

2z6 
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A vision of the Island, one deal son 
Shall I twice lose ” 

coNDEii “ A most high mirade I ” 

FiELn \coming out towards hemmings] 

“ Though the seas threaten, they are merciful , 

I have cursed them -without cause ” 

[E^eels before condell. 
hemmings ** Now, all the blessmgs 

Of a gkd father compass thee about 1 
Anse, and say how thou earnest here ” 

ROBINSON “ O, wonder I 

How many goodly creatures are there here 1 
How beauteous mankind is 1 O, brave new world. 
That has such people m’t ” 

BURBAGE ** *Tis new to thee ” 

HEMMINGS ** What is this maid with whom thou wast 
at play ? 

Your eid’st acquaintance cannot be, three hours • 

Is she the goddess that hath sever’d us, 

And brought us thus together ? ” 

FIELD ” Sir, she is mortal , 

But by immortal Providence, she’s mme ” 

HEMMINGS “lam hers [He then goes down L. 

But, O, how oddly will it sound that I 
Must ask my child forgiveness I ” 

BURBAGE. “ There, sir, stop • 

Let us not burthen our remembrance with 
A heaviness that’s gone ” 

HEMMINGS [back to audience}. “ Give me your hands 
Let grief and sorrow still embrace his heart 
That doth not -wish you joy 

[Thej go over and retire L half-way up stage as 
SHAKESPEARE enters, wearing cloth sash ank cut- 
lass, driven tn by goughe as Ariel, L B. 

Now, blasphemy. 

That swear st grace o’erboard, not an oato on shore ? 
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Hast thou no mouth by land ? What is the news ? ” 
SHAKESPEARE. “ The best news is, that we have safely 
found 

Our kmg and company , the next, our ship — 

Which, but three passes smce, we gave out spht — 

Is tight and yare and bravely ngg’d as when 
We first put out to sea ” 

GOUGHE [as^^e to BURBAGE]. “ Sir, all this service 
Have I done smce I went ” 

BURBAGE [aside to goughe] “ My tricksy spirit I ” 

[goughe runs down R forward and sits ctoss- 
legged, looking on and laughing 
hemmings “ Tliese are not natural events , they 


strengthen 

From strange to stranger Say, how came you hither ? ” 
SHAKESPEARE “ If I did think, sir, I were well awake 
rd strive to teU you We were dead of sleep, 

^how we know not — all clapp’d imder hatches , 

Where but even now with strange and several noises 
Of roarmg, shriekmg, howhng, jmghng chams, 

A'nd moe diversity of sounds, all horrible. 

We were awaked , straightway at hbei^ , 

Where we, m all her trim, freshly beheld 
Our royal, good and gallant ship, our master 
Capermg to eye her , on a mce so please you, 

Ev^ in a dream, were we (hvidedjrom them 

And were brought mopmg hither 

[goughe runs to burbage 

goughe [aside to burbage] “ Was’t weU done ? ” 
^^AGE>W^ goughe] Bravely, my diligence 

^ is as strange a maze as e’er men 

a "of"S ss*" 
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BURBAGE “ Sir, my liege. 

Do not infest your mmd -with beating on 
The strangeness of this busmess. 

Come mther, spirit \astde\ • 

Set Cahban and nis compamons free 

Untie the spell [Extt goughe B.. hack. 

How fares my graaous sir ? 

There are yet missmg of your company 
Some few odd lads mat you remember not ” 

[Rc-c«*r GOUGHE, R backj as tf driving in gil- 
BUR3SIE and slye, who are wearing clows knotted 
over their heads It is pointed out to ben 
JONSON hj SLYE that he also is to he driven in 
He IS very dignified^ and appears to resent being 
hustled He makes no attempt to act the part 
of Caliban 

GiLBURNE “ Every man shift for all the rest, and let 
no man take care for himself, for all is but fortune 
Coragio, bully-monster, coragio I ” 

[ben JONSON looks imigianty and goughe, unper- 
ceivedi mocks him 

SLYE " If these be true spies which I wear m my head, 
here’s a goodly s^t \ ” Now, Ben, man, your hnes" 

BEN JONSON What must I say ? Where’s the place ^ 
Ah 

“ O Setebos, these be brave spirits mdeed 1 
How fine my master is I lam afraid 
He will chastise me ” 


cc [Rereads as if contemptuous of the words. 
BURBAGE Mark but the badges of these men. mv 
lords, * ^ 

Then say if they be true This mis-shapen knave \indi- 
cating BEN JONSON who withdraws anmh caustne 

some amusement to the others\y ^ * 

IBs mothM was a witdi, and one so strong 
That could control the moon, make flows and ebbs. 
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And deal m her command without her power. 

These three have robb’d me ; and tlus demi-devil — 
For he’s a bastard one — [ben jonson appears to resent bur- 
bage’s mrdSi and looks more and more incensed] had 
plotted with them 

To take my life Two of these fellows you 
Must know and own , this thing of darkness [pointing 
again at Ben] I 
Acknowledge mine ” 

BEN JONSON. Will, when I offered to read these lines 
I didn’t suppose I was to be made a spectacle before 
these fellows 1 It’s outrageous I You arranged it on 
purpose to flout me I’ll have no more to do with it 
SHAKESPEARE. Come, Ben, we’re much obhged to you 
for rcadmg the part These words are spoken to 
Cahban, not to you 

BEN JONSON. Aye, but why did you pick me for 
Cahban ? Tell me that. 

SHAKESPEARE Only bccausc Sam Cross isn’t here 
to-day, Ben Come on, let’s fimsh it 
hemmings. We really must get on It’s very late 
There’s barely time to fimsh as it is 

BEN JONSON Well, hm, what am I to say now ? 

« I shall be pmch’d to death ” 

hemmings “Is not this Stephano, my drunken 
butler ? ” 

CONDELL “ He IS drunk now : where had he wine ? ” 
jjemmings “And Trmculo is reefing ripe, where 
should they 

Find this grand liquor that Imth gflded ’em ? 

How earnest thou in this piclde ? 

SLYE “ I have been in such a pickle since I saw you 
last that, I fear me, will never out of my bones : I shall 

not fear’fly-blowmg ” 

“ my, How now, Stephano ? >’ 

^ [sLYE nn^^^es him 
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GiLBURNE ** O, touch me not , I am not 5tephano, 
but a cramp ” 

BURBAGE ** You*ld be kmg o* the isle, sirrah ? ** 
GILBURNE ** I should havc been a sore one then ” 
HEMMiNGS [mdtcatmg ben jonson] “ This is a strange 
tking as e’er I look’d on ” [ben jonson agatn offended 
BURBAGE “ He IS as disproportioned m his manners 

As m his shape Go ” 

BEN JONSON [furiously] That’s meant for me This 
IS an OTitra ge 1 I’ll read no more of your fairy-tale , to 
. be made a kughing-sto ck \They tty to paafy httUy hut B 
storm ] I’ll not hear you I tell you, I won’t hsten to 
you I’ll not stay here to be called a monster You’ve 
gone too far I Comedy ? Fairy-tale ? Bah 1 Water y 
stuff I It’s all about the sea, ana, if you ask me, you’re 
~^all at se a about it. It begms with a tempest, and it’s 
not'^^ault if your rehearsal ends m onel It’s all. 
wmd I Wmd and water 1 Where’s the sense of it ? 
Fantasy ?. Fish and fiddlesticks 1 

[He stumps out angnly K forward ' 
SHAKESPEARE Wmd and water? All at sea? 
Tempest? Very well. I’ll call it The Tempest, and let I 
the critics storm over it as much as they please 

HEMMINGS But WiU, Will, what are we to do 
now? 

SHAKESPEARE No more to-mght We’ll have the 
whole cast down to-morrow and have a full rehearsal 
Good mght, Slye 

^LYE, GOUGHE, FIELD, and ROBINSON M QUt R. 

hack, shouting " Good mght ” and “ Good mght, 
GILBURNE is putting the chairs hack 
and closing the curtains of the hack stage 
coNDELL IS Speaking to burbage eamesm, 

I , BURBAGE looking douhtful 

And, Hemmmgs, Ben^s right on one pomt. A masque 
would be appropriate for tibe Prmcess’s weddmg I had 
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\ 

thought of that Fm going to insert one in the fourth 
act, 


HEiiMiNGS \anxiouslj\. Nothing too modern, 
hope — ^nothmg too unusual 

SHAKESPEARE. Just the usual wedding stuff Juno, 
Ceres, nymphs, and so forth You see, the acto^can 
He spirits summoned up by Prospero to celebrate the 
betrothal of Ferdmand and Miranda — a last exhibition 
of his skill before he gives up magic for ever And Fve 
got some hnes for Dick, to follow the masque, that FU 
read you now. And Dick, Harry, Sam {calling them 
round him — to L burbage, gilbukne, shabespeare, 
'cxiNDELL, HEMMiNGs], as I wrote them I thought — ^this 
Prospero might be me. F m getting on, you kno w. 
We*re all'~'gfowmg~^ ld. I domt think PI 1 ever writ e 
another play. 

— builbagh What, Will ^ There’s hfe in us all yet 1 
CONDELL Not write any more. Will ? Why, what- 
ever Dick, or Ben, or Sam here, says, you’re domg your 
best work now I 

gilburne Will’s right The old plays were the best 
When I »lnf<k of Titus now, or Timon, or Rjchard Thne, 
or Tienry Four\ And the old Queen laughmg fit to 
burst her stays at Falstaff ! I was second messenger. 


SHAKESPEARE No You get tired as you get older 

This theatre bfel It’s too exhaustmg I think it’s 

best to give it up before you get too old If you stay 

tno lone Its only natural to get embittered, like Ben I 
^on too long _ j 


rm'^corng^right away from it, 1 think Back to the 
^ in&v ^ where I came from Like Prospero going 
coun > ^ I jVnd yet It’s hard to leave It all behind 
fiShmg to took forward to, but just-weB- 
^'^*u^ri>ottea ^<1 we’ve done together 

to be foigo^ ^ about— Wu be forgotten too— 

M bS wys ls0Mh a>l ^ 
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diat even the Globe itself, our own theatre, that’s meant 
so much to us, some day won’t even be a memory I 
It’s a strange thought how htde we’ll mean to those wno 
follow us ] Here are the Imes for Prospero 

[He holds the script ^ but does not need to read 
' “ Our revels now are ended These our 


As 1 foretold you, were all spirits and 

Are melted mto air, mto thm air 

AndTECe the baseless fabric of this visidS, ^ 

The doud-capp’d toweri, the gorgeous p^ces. 

The solemn temples, the great gl(^e its^, ^ , 

Yea, all whidi it inherit, shall msso lve, 

And, like this msubstantiaTl^^^nt 

Leave not a rack behind We are sucEStu^^j 

As dreams are made on, and our httle hfeVJ^v,^ 

Is rounded with a sleep ” 

BURBAGE Good flight. Will, good mght [gow^] 
GUJBUBNE [going out R forward with burbage] Good 
mght ' 

"’'^^OTTOELL [stopping HEMMiNGS OS he follows the others'\ 
No, Wih It mustn’t all be forgotten Ben gave me 
an idea to-mght Hemmmgs here wiU help me We’U" 
gather your plays together and pubhsh them They 
must be pubhshed. Will And, look here, I don’t mmd 
what Ben says, or Dick either. The Tempest’s the best of 
the lot 1 It shall stand first of all [deciatmtn^ m the great, 
handsome foho ediPon of Will Shakespeare’s works 1 ' 

[They go off R forward} 
SHAKESPEARE [suddenly coming out of his abstraction and 
calling after them\ Not “ works,” Condell — ^for any sake, 
not works ” I Plays, just plays 1 
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THE CENTURION’S BILLET AT 
SWACKING BULPHEN 

AN EVENING IN KOMAN BRITAIN 

By A J Tai-bot 

CHARACTERS 

Centurion 

Baebus, hts soldier servant 
Cadwol, headman of Svacksng 
Bulphen 
His Wife 

CiAUDEN yfhgjr daughters 
Mordred j * 

Astel, a female slave 

Scene A room in Cadml’s house 
Time An evening at dusk, A d 6i. 


Copynght 1934 ky Samuel French, Ltd 



Mr a. J Talbot is another dramatist who (like 
Lord Dunsany, Lady Gregory, and Mr F Sladen- 
Smith) prefers the one-act form to the longer play 
He has a flair for humorous fentasy and grotesquery 
Some irresponsible imp at his shoulder mates him 
to burlesque the dignified theme, or to treat with 
mock-solemmty the facetious or the trivial In 
" The Spartan Girl ” the winner of the Datly Mail 
pn2e for Qiannel-swimmmg describes her achieve- 
ment m blank verse, and a runmng commentary of 
a horse-race is a parody of the style of Eunpides 
In Lucrezia Borgia’s Little Party ” a tragic legend 
is turned to farce 

Mr Talbot’s earhest plays — ^he has wntten over 
thirty altogether — were done for the Arts League 
Travellmg Theatre, and they have become popular 
■vvith Repertory compames “ The Old Firm’s 
Awakening ” and “ The Film Star’s Golden 
Weddmg ” are charaaenstic exai^les of his par- 
ticular vem of humour In “The Centurion’s 
Billet at Swackmg Bulphen ” he has found a subjert 
which wfll be amusmg not only to pupils who are 
studymg Latm at school, but to all persons who 
ate acquamted with the Latm phrases which have 
passed mto familiar use 



THE CENTURION’S BILLET AT 
SWACKING BULPHEN* 


Scene A prmttive room with bare mud walls In the tight 

half of back wall an opening without glass serves as a 
window^ through which mc^ be seen a flat landscape 
dominated by a small hilk now bathed in the light of a 
sunset To the left of this is a heavily timbered door 
In the rigpt wall a log pre burns in a primitive ingle-nook 
fireplace Over the fire is a cooking-pot, slung on a 
tripod Below this there is a door 
In the kft wall there is an opening down stage, curtained with 
coarse material or skins 

The furniture is scanty and of roughly flntshed wood There is 

a small table at KC , on which is a crude candlestick, 
with two nearly burnt-out candles Against back wall 
IS a rough chair and stool, and a similar chair and stool 
are at left Against left wall is a table, which is 
covered with an assortment of primitive pottery vessels 
Near fire is a touch of a higher civiliv^ation A chair of 
Roman workmanship and pattern stands on a low rostrum 
Coiwement for the sitter^ s feet is a square of mosaic from 
a Raman pavement, held in position on the rostrum by 
a frame of thin battens 

When the curtain rises astel, a strapping, slatternly Celtic 
g}rl m her twenties, is tending the fire and stirring the pot 
She rises and brings chair from hack wall to table All 
the time she sings a barbaric chant in a low monotone 


» Appbcauons icgaiding amateur p^ormances of this pky should 
^ addr«scd to M«srs Samud French. Ltd, 26 Southampton StrSt 
Strand, London, W C 2, or 25 West 45th Street, New York ^ 
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Enter from L. balbus, a shorty thick-set, bearded Roman 
soldier, carrying two wooden buckets of water. 

ASTEL [breaking off chant\ Whoy, if it isn’t Balbus ! 
What now, Balbus ? Ouia nunc ? 

BALBUS Semper idem — always same Much labour, 
httle pay. ' 

ASTEL. Nil desperandum I see you’re fetchmg water 
again That’s all you do, Balbus, fetch buckets of aqua 
for your centurion. 

BALBUS. Yes, water. Plenty aqua Centurion comes 
soon, yes. 

ASTEL It doesn’t seem roight to me for fi g htin g men 
to wash so much But you Roman milites seem wonder- 
ful set on baths. 

BALBUS. Yes Centurion very clean; plenty baths 
All Roman milites very mce, very clean 

ASTEL You had ought to be dean, I reckon, the aqua 
you use 

BALBUS. You — tribe of Icem — ^no wash. Nunquam, 
never 

ASTEL How many times have I got to tell you my 
tribe IS Trmobante, me bemg taken for a slave by these 
thieving Icem [gesture embracing the household] time I was 
a gid ^ My nation’s Suffolk Can’t you get that mto 
your thick head ^ Me Trmobante Trmobantes bonum 

^Icem, no bonum Comprehende, you dazzy fool, you ^ 

balbus Non comprehendo “ dazzy fool ” 

ASTEL Whether you comprehendo or not, that’s what 

\sjvinsL It up and lifting pails] Centunon soon 
comes. T%ipus fugit \Parthian shot] You, tribe of 
Trmobante, no wash 1 Nunquam, never 

ASTEL. Perhaps we Trmobantes wash more than you 
cn«?nect ' We don’t soimd the trumpet every time we 
We a bath. We don’t go about aU day crymg, « Aqua- 
aqua, lavo-lavo, washy-washy. 
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{She corns over with a heavy treads and bustles hm 
while he ts helpless with the path. 

BALBUS Stop I path down ] You — elephanta f 

\^stly drtvtng her off bj splashtng her] You — ^big elephanta 
ASTEL No cottJprehendo. What is elephanta ? 

BALBUS Elephanta — animal Very big {Shows hetght ] 
Nose long {Measttres length wtth arm ] Two teeth — 
very long {hieasttres them ] 

ASTEL You talk huUy hke a fool Elephanta mdeed 1 
Anyone knows there’s no such animal 

{Steps heard otttstde. 

BALBUS Centunon comes 

{He goes httrrtedly off R , wtth water astel goes 
to fireplace. 

[E/j/cr centurion, door tn back wall He ts ayoting 
clean-shaven man, swarthy and handsome y weartng 
' fttll armottr He puts hts helmet on table R C. 

centurion Balbus I 
BALBUS {off R ] Adsuffty O centurto. 

CENTURION Vents I [balbus comes on at the dottbky 
and unbuckles the centurion’s armour ] Cur arma mea non 
polts ? [balbus looks shamefaced centurion potnts to 
spots on helmet] Decortim est cenfurtom galeam sordtdam 
ferre ? [balbus stands rebuked To astel] To-mght let 
there be suffiaent candles 


[Potnts a cntical finger at candle ends 
ASTEL Why do you want new candelas before it is 
necessartus ? These will last foine to-mght, and I don’t 
hardly hke to ask the mistress for new candelaSy for the 
domtnds that mean you’d thmk her candelas was attrum 

gold to hear her go on, and what’s more 

centurion {covertng hts ears] Tacey puella I Enough 
of words, Astel To-mght new candelcB in candelabrum 
put That IS my wish , tell your domina {He apes offR 
ASTEL What did the Centurion say to you, Balbiw ? 
BALBUS Centunon say galea very mce, very clean 
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ASTEL. No he didn’t [j^otfiftng accusing finger at helmet\ I 
He said his gaka was dirty. And so it is. Fd think 
for shame if I was you. But, there, you’re not much 
of a mucher for work, and from wlmt I can see for 

g ohshmg brass you’re far too suaviter in modo Remember, 
albus, labour omnia vincit, as the saymg is. 

\Two young girls appear in doorway at lu, • clauden 
has long golden plaits and is dressed in blue , 
MORDRED has long black plaits and is dressed in 
scarlet, clauden carries a small earthenware 
pot, with some flowers in it 
BALBUS. Ave, puella I Enter Centurio abest. 

{Points ofl^K 

uoBjyBJEii{callingoffL.'\ Come on. Mother, the room’s 


free. 

[clauden and mordred come timidly right into 
the room, clauden puts flowers on table R C. 
ASTEL. My, what lovely flowers I 
mordred. Get on with your work, Astel, and don’t 
have so much to say [astel takes candlestick and goes off L. 
CLAUDEN [to BALBUS, touching helmet] Galea ? 
balbus. Yes Galea [Teaching her names of plumed 
crest and breastplate] Crista J^rica 

CLAUDEN [repeatingwords] Crista Ijtrica. [Puts on hel- 
met and strikes posture ] Look Mordred, civis Komanus sum. 
balbus No You — pAypuella S 2 iY,cwtsKomanasum 
{Enter headman’s wife at L She has greying 
^ dark hair coiled round her head, and is dressed 
sombrely She carries a pair of small curtains 
in the Celts’ favourite colour — scarlet 
^fe Clauden I Take that off at once 1 What are 

you replaces helmet on table Voice off R 

*■ flails ^'Balbus” 'baueus goes off quickly. 
>mKDRED dauden’s always with these Romans, 

on becoming ftaliar- 
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\^iFE You should have more pnde, Claudcn. To 
learn the language of our conquerors is vtfra dignitatem 
CLAUDEN \lai{ghiii^. There 1 You’re speakmg Latin 
yourself 

\?iFE I don’t lower myself by learning Latm I just 
happen to pick it up — Latm is so very catchmg. Now 
come and help me with these curtains, both of you 

\Ibe three women babble excitedly as they fix the 
scarlet curtains to hang one each side of the 
opening in back wall The curtains have a 
primitive design in blacky and are on a strings 
so that they may be easily drawn together. 

[astel has entered and put candelabrum with limited 
tallow candles on table— for the sunset has 
deepened She now stands tense with excitement 
by fireplacey watching the fixing of the curtains. 
WIFE and daughters stand back to admire effect 

There I 

MORDRED How bcautiful I 
CLAUDEN It Will please the Centurion 
ASTEL It’s lovely! What elegantia, as the saymg is 1 
\Enter cadwol, the headman^ from L , , a tall, well- 
built man, with long hair and full heard, tiimd 
with grey 

WIFE Cadwol, look at my curtams I 
CADWOL Wife, is this seemly ? When we Iceni are 
mourning the death of our kmg, Prasutagus, when our 
good Queen Boadicea is left alone m the care of these 
dirty Romans, is that the time to think of curtams ? 

WIFE {taking chair and sifting I wanted to show the 
Centunon that we know how to hve m good style 

[mordred stands by her mother, clauden is near 
Roman chair, cadwol moves to and fro L 
CADWOL Four generations of my family We hved 
m this house— ^d never a curtam Are not our honest 
Icem ways good enough for this Roman ? 
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CLAUDEN. Mother wanted the CentuGon to see you’re 
not a rttsUcus — ^that we’re not pkhs. 

CADWOL VjtsUeus . . . plehs / Latin I It’s not enough 
to have to give up my best rooms to this Roman — my 
daughter picks up Latm 1 We don’t want curtams to 
show we’re not nerds. Why, we’ve travelled, we’ve 


got an air. 

WIFE. Every year we go to Colchester. 

CADWOL Camulodunum, woman, Camulodunum. And 
as a Drmd I have made the pilgrimage to Stonehenge 
On the way back I did Londinmm. [Pauses reflective^’ ] 
Ahl [Resux!iiii£] No, curtains or not, we are as good 
as the Romans I can’t make out why they have sent 
this detachment of troops Gght out here to Swackmg 
Bulphen. As headman I’ve always kept this hamlet 
tranquil There’s been no trouble m these parts smce 
we burnt out a village of the Trmobantes — ^the time I 
brought back Astel 

mordred [£f^k/i£;]. Was Astel all the spoils of war ^ 

CADWOL. Yes, Astel was the loot. Ha, ha I [T/j^ 
all turn, lauding, to look at astel depreciatingly ] As for 
the Romans, they are like a bhght on the county. They 
have destroyed the sacred groves of the Drmds , they 
forbid human sacrifices And now my barns are full 
of loafing soldiers, and I am told to come mto my own 

house by the back door 

mordred No Latm for me I I hke my own people 

cxAUDEN So do I But the Romans mterest me 
Look at this httle square of mosaic \Points to mosaic at 
^ ■ on rostium ] Balbus told me it is a piece of 

from die Centurion’s dulcis damns 

[CADWOL mnces at the ’Latin 
Clauden, why must you use that dreadfhl 


float ofl cha 
pavmentum 


language? 

CADWOL 

CLAUDEN 


Speak your own tongue, or not at all 
That mosaic is from the floor of his father’s 
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mansion, so tiiat wherever the Centurion goes his feet 
may rest on a httle piece of home 
CADWOL Pity he didn’t stop there 1 
MORDRED He comes to our country, and must have 
a fire m his room — the summer Fme men, the 
Romans I 

CLAUDEN Fme enough to conquer us. 

CADWOL They only conquered us because they fight 
unfairly They protect themselves with armour, and 
fight behind fortifications That is cowardly 
WIFE They call us barbarians, but have they got 
Drmds ^ 

CADWOL Have they got mead ? 

MORDRED Have they got bearded oysters ? 

CLAUDEN They have other thmgs 
WIFE What odier thmgs ^ 

CLAUDEN Why — er — ^water-clocks 
CADWOL Water-clocks 1 I don’t know how the 
Romans would get on without water [0# R there ts 
the sound of water being poured into a hath ] There’s that 
young Centurion washmg agam Every day 

\Ljoud splashing off K , and the centurion’s voice 
uplifted in song 
WIFE Three times a day I 

ASTEL {butting in excitedly] He washes all over — 
Balbus told me so — he washes in puns naturabilis 
WIFE That will do, Astel 

ASTEL That’s what he said Those were Balbus’s 
very own ipsissima verba 

CADWOL Astel, I won’t have Latm itomyou. Get 
out I [astel scurries off L] There is nothing new m 
the idea of bathmg [centurion’s song, amidst splashing 
of water, swells up again ] We have baths too. It is part 
^ of our rehgion Every good Druid amongst the Iceni 
has a bath on May Day, when the sun enters Taurus 
But there is a great difference between bathmg as a 
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rebgious observance and making a foolish habit of it, 
hke these Romans. 

MORDRED We have nothmg to learn from the Romans. 
CLAUDEN. They have books . writmgs . poetry. 
CADWOL And have we no poetry, no Druid hymns ? 
\tntoms\. 

** The heat of the sun shall be wasted. 

Yet shall the Britons have an mclosure of great renown ” 
[astel creeps in and stands just tnstde door L. 
ALL “And the heights of Snowdon shall receive 
inhabitants ” 


CADWOL “ Then will come a spotted cow and procure 
a blessmg.” 

ALL “ On the Serene Day she will bellow. 

On the Eve of May shall she be boiled ” 

CADWOL Can the Romans equal that ? 

CLAUDEN Of course not I But some of their things 
are better. Their buildings Why, the Capitoleum at 
Rome IS three hundred paces long, and the roof is sup- 
ported on. many marble pillars, each thrice the girth of 
an oak-tree and twice as high \Scepttcal pause. 

WIFE Who told you all this ? 

CLAUDEN. The Centurion 

astel {butting m excitedly^ And Balbus told me about 


the elephanta^ 

CADWOL What on earth is an elepbanta ? 

ASTEL An elepbanta is an animal twice as high as a horse, 
with two teeth a yard long and a nose two yards long 
Nonsense I The girl can't be compos mentis 
MORDRED {gtggltn^ Latm, MoAer, Latm I 
CLAUDEN Mother s as bad as , 

vCTFE What I meant to say was that Astel can't be . . . 
[MORDRED and CLAUDEN afresb'\ I 

® . t, -crrin aifls wouldn't moither me I meant to say 
wish y g {Solving ber difficulty by shouting at 
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CADWOL There, Clauden , that will teach you not to 
be so simple as to hehevc everything these Romans tell 
you Obviously there’s no such ammal as an elephauta^ 
and just as there’s no elephanta^ so there is no Capitoleum 
CLAUDEN \p}uhshlj\, Qtiod erat demnsfrandum 
WIFE Latin agam 1 I thmk you had better leave the 
room too, Clauden 

CADWOL Let her stay and hear a word of warmng. 
Let Clauden be worthy of us as good Icem Let her 
remember that her father is an Elder of the Drmds, soon 
to be a Bard And that sooner or later we mean to cast 
off the Roman yoke 
WIFE S-sh 1 Not so loud, Cadwol 1 
CADWOL \soJtmng hts votce\ All I say is, watch Beacon 
Hill [He points to mil seen through wmdoni] That is where 
the beacon has always burned to call us to fight for our 
hberty Its hght c^ed my father’s father out to stem 
the first commg of the Romans under Juhus Caisar him- 
self Its hght called me out to resist the second commg 
of the Romans under Claudius its r?.^t 

agam to throw off the rule of lhat dirty Roman governor 
Ostorius Scapula We didn’t succeed, because we failed 
to act together But next time there will be no nustake 
Next time that beacon burns the whole country will be 
rismg hke one man It is all arranged So, remember, 

next time 

MORDRED Next time 

CADWOL Now leave me [Glaring at door R] If I 
may call my own room my own for a htde while I want 
to learn by rote some Druid ritual Let me know if my 
herdsman returns from the market ^ 

[wife and daughters go out JL 
“ Clad m white, with a chaplet of oak-leaves on the brow 
In the face of the moon, and m the eye of the Linht ’ 

Then shall the plant be cut, the sacred mistletoe ^ * 

Then shall the plant be cut, with a golden sickle* 
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Shaped hke the moon when it is six nights old 

Then shall the ” [balbus e/i/ers unceremoniously B. 

BALBus ]^rees(tly\ Senex — old rsms—permitte. Centuno 
— supper JL loudly ] Astel, supper I 

CADWOL. To think that I, headman of Swackmg 
Bulphen, should be treated so : not allowed to use my 
own front door, turned out of my best room by Roman 
barbarians. 

BALBUS {clearing table of armour] Barbarians, no, old 
man. Icem barbarians, Romans good 

CADWOL. Don’t call me ‘old man * Fm as good as 
SIX Romans, without their armour. 

BALBUS. You Icem — vulgares No wash, nunquam 
CADWOL Oh, if I could talk Latm I would teU you 
something 1 {Calling through door L ] Clauden, Clauden 1 
{Her voice is heard replying ] What is the Latm for pig ^ 
Eh ? Oh, any kmd of pig will do I {Her voice is heard ] 
Porcus ? {He turns on balbus ] There, that’s what you 
aj-e — porsus, Roman porcus I 
>z&iuM>"^^rinmng good-humouredly] Roman porcus good, 
old man Plenty fight Fimsh GaUia, finish Belgica, 
finis h Germama. Soon — ^fimsh all Bntanma 

CADWOL {spluttering. Oh, I’d hke to . . I wish I 
could • • {loudly and slowly] Romans no bonum\ 
{This fails to annoy balbus ] If only I knew Latm better I 
{Tries again ] Nero no bonum \Thts also is without effect ] 
Anyhow, I will use my own front door {At door fresh 
inspiration] And, what’s more, Juhus Cassar was no 

bonum. making no impression at all on balbus, cad- 

woL goes out into the nighty slamming the door. 

balbus {laughing] J^ft <>dwol u u u * 

{^ter ASTEL 1j , with crude crocks, which she sets 

out on table > 

Aren’t the curtains beautiful, Balbus^ {He 
iff^mdirsta«d, pomtmgl Cuttams, curtams 
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BALBus Ctortains — vela \Wtthouf eiithusiasni\ Very nice 
\Inff'aUatw^'\ Astel, anctlla pttlcbra^ beautiful servant 
ASTEL Whoy, what’s come over you, Balbus ? Just 
now I was elephanta , now I’m pulchra You want some- 
thing, I shouldn’t wonder 
BALBUS Yes Mead Give mead, Astel 
ASTEL I thought so You ask me for mead ad 
nauseam . You know it’s risky , you know they measure 
every drop You know the dotmna doesn’t make mead 
pro bonopubhco 

BALBUS You do It before Factle est — easy \hitmes 

stealthy action ] Be circumspecta, 

ASTEL I know how to get mead There’s no need 
for you to show me the modus operandt I’ve done it 
often enough, and expertentta docet^ as the dictum is 
BALBUS You go, Astel pulchernma ? 

ASTEL {giving /«] I’ll try Do you get a mug while 
I’m gone 

[astel, having first peeped cautiously through doorway 
L , slips out BALBUS gets himself red earthen- 
ware handle-less mug from table up L , and comes 
to C 'R£-enter astel with an earthemvare jar 
I’ve got It, Balbus \Pounng out mead] But I doubt you 
don’t know the risk I’m running 

BALBUS [drinking] Astel pulc^a^ te saluto 

[vTi/j on chair by table 
astel That’s all very well Supposmg the domina 
misses her precious mead, supposmg one of the young 
dominos catmes me in fiagrante delicto \ 

BALBUS You say — ^for Balbus Mead for Balbus 
Good man, very mce Roman 

ASTEL Smg your own praises , blow your own tuba 
It won’t hurt jo» if I get a floggmg 

BALBUS Floggmg for you, mead for me , good it is 
ASTEL You wouldn’t say that if it was vice versa Ah 
well, so long as you enjoy yourself roight tidily. ’ 
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BAUBUS \holdtngoutmu^,Altudda^etidem. Same again 
ASTEL No, no. 

BALBUS Astel, Astel pulcherrwia^ bis dat qua cito dat 
Twice she gives who soon she gives Coujpreheude ? 

ASTEL. I comprehende the part about giving twice 

\She slowlj pours a little tmaa into his mug 
BALBUS. More, gestures to heighten the level of mead 
in mug ] 'Excelsior^ excelsior I 
ASTEL No, Balbus 

[He senses her wrist, and forces her to fill mug 
BALBUS Agam, Astel, te saluto. \Noise off R 

ASTEL Cave Centurion 
BALBUS [drinking up qutckly\ Nunc est bibendum. 

[balbus put chair in its place above table astel 
creeps hurriedly off L Enter centurion R 
He carries a tablet and a book He goes to warm 

himself at the fire, balbus, clapping his hands 
Astel, supper 1 

[CENTURION seats himself above table Enter 
, ASTEL L , with a plate, upon which she pats a 
portion from the pot by the fire balbus goes 
off R , and reappears at once with an am^ora 
of wine and a drinking-horn for the centurion 
Throughout the meal balbus acts as butler. 
CENTURION What IS that, Astel ? 

ASTEL Boiled coliimba , very good 

[Puts plate before him. 

CENTURION Columba — dove 

ASTEL No, p^eon [centurion notes this on tablet 
CENTURION Columba — pigeon These flowers, what 
you call them? 

ASTEL. Love-hes-bleedmg 

centurion [making a note\ Amarantus caiidatus-love.- 
Ues-bleedmg 'Uyr^—amor. [Sudden thought] Astel, who 

these flowers here put ? 

^TEL. One of the young dominas 
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CENTURION Datk-haired young domtna^ or 

ASTEL No, not Mordred Not that lummocking girl 1 
CENTURION What IS ** lummocking ” ? 

ASTEL It’s . . It’s . You wouldn’t 
Centunon It was Ckuden put the flowers 
CENTURION Ah, Clauden Aurtcoma — ^golden-haired 
one I Astel, mistress and daughters here to come, I 
invite Go 1 [astel flies off L To balbus] Lum- 
mocking, quid sigmflcat lummockmg ? 

BALBUS Lummockmg . . lummockmg . O cen- 
tmoj sttie duhttaUone verhum barharum 

[wife comes tn L,y m the role of a matron^ mth a 
treasured daughter under each wing 
CENTURION Ave / Be seated When solus I am un- 
happy Be willing to share my solitudinem 
WIFE I am honoured, Centunon \ShB sits in chair L , 
with CLAUDEN and mordred on low stools R and L close 
beside her] I hope you are comfortable m my poor 
domicilium 

CENTURION I give thanks 
WIFE I hope you keep well 

CENTURION Yes But m my )omts much pam always 
I suffer 

WIFE It is this cold, damp summer I must give you 
a family simple It is never known to fail. Mordred, 
pass me that little )ar [mordred passes a rough pot from 
side-table] Take this powder, Centunon, mght and 
mommg — enough to cover a small com 

CLAUDEN \taking pot to centurion] Enough to cover 
a denarius \ljingerin^ Oh, a book 1 A real book 1 
CENTURION Yes Juhus Caesar wrote it 
CLAUDEN \daring to touch it] Wntmg 1 What does 
.that say [pointing to a line] ? 

CENTURION Gallia in tres partes divisa est You com- 
prehend ? 

CLAUDEN Gaul is divided mto three parts 
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WIFE Clauden, come and sit down. You mustn’t 
worry the Centurion. 

[clauden unmlhngly resumes her seat. 'Enter 
ASTEL L-., excitedly bringing a plate of oysters to 
the CENTURION. 

ASTEL. Oysters, bearded oysters I 
CENTURION Ostrei f Good to be eaten 
ASTEL. Yes Ostrei with barba very bonum for Roman 
Centurion 

CENTURION Astel, good cook you are Time will 
come, Balbus from the army havmg been discharged, on 
his farm wife he will require 

ASTEL [pleased , with a guffaw\ Whoy, Balbus ain’t 
never a farmer, surely ? B^bus couldn’t draw a straight 
furrow, I doubt And what woman would want such a 
little runt of a man ? 

[She takes the dirty plate of first course^ and dashes 
off L with a whoop of lauffjter. 

CENTURION [pushed, taking up tablet^ “ Little runt of 
a mqn ” liittle, parvus , of a man, homints , runt . . 
runt . . . What is runt ? 

WIFE. Astel IS very ignorant. Centurion , 
mordred She’s a Trmobante Just cattle I 
CENTURION. Always speech of Astel difficult to be 
understood it is 

CLAUDEN She merely meant a httle man — homunculus 
CENTURION [pmking a note] Little nmt of a man — 
homunculus. Ctrcmtusverborum. 

mordred [aside] Mother, why doesn t he notice our 

curtams ? , , „ u i j i. » 

WIFE [aside] Patience, child he s a man 

balbus [pouring wine, aside] vela admirart utile est. 


[after stealthy look] Ah I Those curtams-, 
T flflmire I thanks 

^ *We are, of course, accustomed to curtams 
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But I tiaouglit that you, a soldier, might think them 
womanly 

CENTURION. Elegant they are In Rome I imagine 
myself [Rijw] Let us have ^mpostum You com- 
prehend sympostum ? Wme, talk, song Balbus, vintim da 
[balbus serves wme to the women from the amphora^ 
MORDRED havmg fetched earthenware mugs from 
stde-tahle L centurion s/ts on Roman chatr 
on rostrum He raises his drinking-horn and 
drinks to the women^ and thp sip coyly from their 
mugs ASTEL has returned, and stanas unobtru- 
sively just inside door L , a delighted spectator 
To you, good h^th , to country of Icem, prosperity 
Be unwilling only as conquerors Romans to regard 
With gifts of law, order, peace, and justice to small 
nations we come 


WIFE [guardedly^ You have much that we admire 
CENTURION First guidance, then alhance, not only by 
treaty, but by blood , for where soldiers are stationed 
there, their service ended, they are discharged, and 
where they are discharged they marry [His eye resting 
on clauden] Beautiful girls, to marry Roman Con- 
querors, often are not afraid 


WIFE Very often that is so 

CENTURION All this Icem comprehend, and trust us 
For your Kmg himself, Prasutagus, bemg about to die 
to Roman guardianship Queen Boadicea entrusted * 
MORDRED That IS true A traveller from Camulo- 
dunum told us that yesterday 

CENTURION Guardianship will be arranged when the 
legafus, Suetomus Pauhnus, returns He is m Wdes 
WIFE They are bad people m Wales 
CLAUDEN But I hear they are worse m Caledonia 
MORDRED Yes, they say the Scots are very wild 
CENTURION Suetomus Pauhnus faithful trustee to 
Queen Boadicea will be 
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WIFE I saw Queen Boadicea once. 

MORDRED lAlidl 
CLAUDEN. j We all saw her. 

WIFE She had bright yellow hair reaching down to 
her girdle, a great gold collar, and a tunic of many 
colours. Her mantle floated m the breeze as she rode 
m her chariot Ah, Queen Boadicea I 

CENTURION \g6tting tablet rea^] Boadicea — ^what means 
that name ? 

CLAUDEN In Latin, Centurion, Boadicea means victoria 
WIFE. Queen Boadicea, Queen Victoria 1 She had an 
eight-foot spear m her ri^t hand and a sheaf of javehns 
m her left. The dear Queen 1 Bronze scythe-blades 
were on the hubs of her wheels, and her cnariot was 
drawn by three horses 

CLAUDEN. The shaft-horse was a skewbald, and the 
two wheelers blue roans 

MORDRED \tvith a superiot laugh] Blue roans, Clauden ^ 
They were strawberry roans 

CLAUDEN They were blue roans 
MORDRED Strawberry roans 
CLAUDEN. Blue roans 

WIFE {shat ply] Whatever are you thinking of, 
Clauden? Of course they were strawberry roans! 
They were strawberry roans. Centurion 

^ [The CENTURION sff/iles politely, and lays his tablet 
aside HI despair 

MORDRED [going mto a fit of giggles] Fancy mistaking 
strawbetiy roans for blue roans 1 

CENTURION [to ease situation] Wme, talk, we have had 

Now song let us have 

WIFE. Yes Clauden, sing us a song 
rrAtiDEN [protesting unconvincingly] Oh, Mother, I 
1 I don't know anythmg 
Yes, you do. Sing, On the bay with the 

silver points 
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\ 

CLAUDEN \singm^ 

" Bardicco is mounted and rides to the war ” 

ALL WOMEN \clappwg hands and heating out a rhythni\. 

“ On the bay with the silver pomts ” 

CLAUDEN “ Thirsty and keen is the sword at his hip ” 
AT.T. WOMEN " On the bay with the silver pomts ” 
CLAUDEN. “ Ten arrows he carries for ten of the foe ” 
ALT. WOMEN “ On the bay with the silver pomts ” 
CLAUDEN “ The mountains he crosses , the rivers he 
swims ” 

ALL WOMEN “ On the bay with the silver pomts ” 

[TAc singing is stopped by abrupt entry of cadwol 
at door back He looks siUlen 
CENTURION Ave^ Cadwol, headman 
CADWOL Ave^ Centurion 

CENTURION Why at that door without permission 
you enter ? 

CADWOL Centurion, I heard the smgmg and hurried 
in, for It IS not right to sing festive songs at this time 
The Icem nation are mournmg the death of their kin g 
CENTURION Another door mere is. It is not allowed 
at that door to enter 

CADWOL I was m a hurry. Centurion The smgmg 
shocks our people, especially from this house, the house 
of their headman 

CENTURION Enough To-mght, although song is 
unbecommg, yet wme and talk permissible are Bafiius, 
vinum da 

[balbus serves cadwol, who remains standing He 
goes to replenish glasses of wife and daughters 
WIFE No No well, )ust a htde Morired, 
Qauden, no more \All drink^respectfully to centurion 
CADWOL Centunon, there are bad rumours m the 
village 

CENTURION What rumours ? 

CADWOL My herdsman has returned from the market 
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at Hatching Tye, and a man came m there who said that 
he had been told m Hatchmg Tawney by a man who 
came from farther east that there have been evil doings 
m Camulodunum. 

CENTURION [amised]. What evil domgs m Colchester ? 
CADWOL. They say that m Camulodunum the Romans 

seized and bound Queen Boadicea 

WIFE. Oh I 

CADWOL. Flogged her, and then looted her palace and 
stole her treasure. 

CLAUDEN [uproachftdlj]. Oh, Centurion, is this what 
you told me — avthtas successtt barbarum ? 

CADWOL. What does that mean ? 

CLAUDEN. Civilization replaces barbarism. 

[cadwol’s fannlj all begin talking at once, 
CENTURION {knockingfor silence] Let us be calm Man 
tells man that another man has said that this and that 
he has been told. Therefore we beheve ? No. Not 
thus truth comes. 

[Through the dark opening in back wall suddenly a 
beacon can be seen to flaie up In the room they 
are all unaware of this 

Be assured that m Colchester all is well I speak to you 
as one whose news direct and quickly comes, not 
through lying mouth to lymg mouth All is well 
Suetonius Pauhnus is m Wales, but while absent none 
to Queen Boadicea will dare 

CADWOL The people beheve the rumour 

[CLAUDEN rises to put mugs on side-table 
CENTURION. Cadwol, headman, tranquil to keep them 
vour duty is. Even if this rumour be true \smtling at 
tosstbtlm patience let them have Let them await 
oTSuetomus Pauhnus 

[CLAUDEN, moving along back wall, notices the beacon 
stands irresolute, then draws curtains quietly 
If wrong has been done swift to avenge he wiU be But 
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if people rise up tlaen Suetonius Pauhnus will punish, 
and those who your Queen have maltreated, being for- 
gotten d urin g revolt, too late justice will receive 
cadwoIj I will teU them 

CENTURION It IS wcll But, be assured, no outrage 
has occurred [clauden, with wtenUotiy yawns notstly^ 
Tired, aunconia ? Late it is. [He rises with a gesture of 
dismissal Until to-morrow. 

[ASTEL 0/// L , cKsy^oi. and hts family follow 
ceremoniously^ with clauden in rear At door^ 
unobserved^ she turns and comes to centurion. 
CLAUDEN Oh, Centurion, it ts true 1 
CENTURION [smiling And you too beheve it, atiricoma ? 

[clauden runs to wtndm and draws back curtains. 
CLAUDEN Look 1 Now you must beheve 
CENTURION That IS nothing Druids perhaps. Reh- 
gious sacrifices 

CLAUDEN, No, no. It IS a beacon A war beacon 
Look, there is another and another A cham of beacons I 

[centurion looks left and right through the opemngy 
and gives a low whistle of surprise 
centurion Balbus, centuria paret 

[balbus opens door, back, and blows softly three short 
blasts and one long on a whistle. It ts answered 
ly two short blasts, and sound of activity (off) 
follows BALBUS then closes door, crosses stage, 
and goes swiftly off R 

It ts true. It ts true Beacons, many beacons Whole 
people m revolt [He goes to hts armour and rapidly puts 
tt on ] Clauden — auricoma — ^now Romans you hate f 
CLAUDEN Our Queen I Can such treachery be for- 
given? 

CENTURION No Fools, fools, fools I No words I 
have Now your hatred we merit But why warn me ? 
Why tell me that beacon bums ? [She does not answer ] 
Why, auricoma ? •' 
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CLAUDEN. Perhaps . . . pediaps there is just one 
Roman I would not wish to be murdered m his bed 

CENTURION. Grateful I am, aurtcoma Remember 

CLAUDEN. Oh, hurry, hurry, Centunon While there 
IS yet a chance, shp away towards Londimum. 
CENTURION. No. Towards Colchester I go. 

CLAUDEN. But don’t you understand, it is death? 
The whole population between is m arms. It is death 
that way 

CENTURION. Also It IS duty that way 

[balbus comes m R., fully armoured. He rapidly 
puts hook and tablets in a small leather sack, then 
the pieces forming mosaic square on the rostrum 
As he comes to where clauden is standing 
three or four pieces of mosaic fall from the sack 
Picking them up hastily, one escapes his notice, 
BALBUS O Clauden, vale dico. Tell Astel, soon return 
Astel give mead Plenty mead. [He goes, door at hack 
CENTURION \inusingly\. Clauden . . . that golden hair 
m Rome . . . what envy . . what despair I [Putting 

on helmet\ Eheu ! Jacta est aka. 

CLAUDEN Yes, the die is cast 

CENTURION [at door , with a smile\ Ave atque vale, 
aurtcoma Moriturus te saluto [He goes 

[She goes inipulsivek to window and looks after him 
wmE’s VOICE [off'L ] Clauden I Clauden I 
CLAUDEN Fm commg 

[She comes down stage, pausing at C with her eyes 
^ on .the centurion’s chair Observing the 
coloured square of mosaic on the floor, she picks 
it up and handles it catessingly Then, putting 
it in the bosom of her dress, she goes slowly off L. 
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NOTES AND EXERCISES 

Note. — ^Flays may be roughly divided mto three classes ® 
fouoded upon an artificial story or theatrical situation, those founded 
upon a natural story which is largely shaped by the nnd^tandi^ or 
human character. Oil) those founded upon an idea or a thesis 
and melodrama belong to the first group, great comedy and tragedy to 
the second, and didactic plays ^3uding a number of fantasies, alw- 
gones, domestic or soaologicaJ dramas, and problem plays) to the 
3urd The groups tend to overlap or to fuse, so that a ngid classi- 
fication IS often impossible. 


' WOMEN AT WAR 


1 Describe the subject of the play in fewer than fiftj 

words Would you say that it originated from a situation 
•a character-study, or from an idea which the author^^ishw 
to dramatize’ - wvtUsco**' 

2 Mention the titles of any historical novels dealing witl 


this period 

3 Do you consider that the playwright has been fair to 
both parties ? 

4 Give a bnef account of each character m turn, and 
mhcate the two who are most outstandmg i — 

3 The coming of news of a great battle is naturally 
dfamatir- Can you give other examples from poems, 
novels, or other plays ? 

6 Although no men appear in the play (smee they are 
away from home) the play would be mcanmgless without 
the ‘invisible background’ of men and battlefields Do 
you agree that in a war play for men only (like “Journey’s 
End ”) there is an equal degree of consaousness of the 
feminine background ? 

7 Would It be right to regard " Women at War ” 

anti-war play ? h.Ti «»'t h — 

8 Discuss the dramatic value of the final maden*=^ 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 


THE DYE-HARD 

1. Would you say that Mx Bughouse began with an idea, 
a situation, or a study of character ? Or are the ‘ motives ’ 
interfused ? 

2. Explam the struggle which takes place within Tom’s 
mmd, and also how the various characters contnbute to 
make it more mtense 

3 Consider how the playwright prepared the audience for 
Tom’s ultimate decision Give examples 

4. What IS the symboheal significance of cricket m this play? 

5. Wnte an imaginary dialogue between Susan and "Mis 
Butterworth on the occasion of their next meetmg 

6 Describe your impressions of the Lancashire dialect. 
How would a sentence hke “ Think on those trousers are 
done by I come down ” be expressed m (a) Kmg’s English, 
(b) any other dialect which you happen to Imow ? 

7 Write a short essay on one of the foUowmg subjects : 

(a) Loyalty 

(b) The Influence of Machmery. 

(<r) Die-hards 


AUGUSTUS IN SEARCH OF A FATHER 

I At which moment m the play did you suspect the truth 
about Augustus ? Would the play have been more satis- 
fymg (d) if the father had recognized his son’s face, (b) if the 

^ ^^ant by saying that the watchman and pohee- 

man am real character^ not merely conventional figures? 
Compare the watchman with the familiar character in 

M?k?^Stem^atLilysing^e c^cter of Augustus’s 
r i Qnecial reference to his ideas concerning nght 

^ ?bhe consistent, for example ? Is his mSid 
SmlSd iSt^or simply n patchwork ?) 
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NOTES AND EXERCISES 

5 Read "The Return of the Prodigal," by St John 
Hankin, and compare Eustace vith Augustus. 

6 Bearing in mmd the proverbial saying "Like father, 
like son,” how might it be possible to account for the failure 
of Augustus ? Make four or five suggestions 

7 What are the essential differences betw cen a play and a 
fragment of life ? 

8. How would you classify this play ? 


THE WORKHOUSE WARD 

1 Make a hst of the accusations which the two men bring 
against each other (Not more than twelve each ^ 

2 Study the dialect used m the play, and describe its mam 
characteristics 

3 Compare the theme of the play with that of “ Friends,” 
by Herbert Farjeon (mduded in the third senes of One-Act 
P/ajs of To-day) 

4. What IS meant by * unconsaous humour ’ ? Can you 
quote any examples of (a) wit, {b) consaous humour, from 
“ The Workhouse Ward ” ? 

j Explam the meanmg of ‘ banshee ’ 

6 Discuss the ‘ psychology * of the play, and say whether 
you consider the temperaments of the two protagomsts to 
be peculiarly Insh. 

7 Compare the play with "Aad-drops,” by Gertrude 
Jenrungs 


MR SAMPSON'-’*^ 

1 Mention three plays m which a man is 'compelled to' 

choose between two women, and three others m which a 
woman has to choose between two men \u 

2 Do you consider that Mr Sampson’s Hilpsmmg is made 

to appear credible ? Give your o oimon oH^e tossinix nf 
the ccmi and its rmusual res ult. Ti ^ ~ 

3 Compare the West Country dialect with the Insh dialect 

A 



ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 

Ot JLady Gregory and with the Lanc^hire dialect used h 
“^r Brighouse 

^4 Discuss the ending of the play Would any othe^ 
ilJ'solution ’ have been satisfactory > 

» 5 Compare Carohne’s speech to the clock with the girl’s 

soliloquy at the opemng of “ Waterloo,” by Sir Arthui 
Conan Doyle (included in the second series of One- Act Plays 
jtfTo-day\ and say which is the more convincmg Could the 
necessary information have been conveyed to the audience 
m a more plausible manner ? 

6 Describe the chief differences between the characters of 
Carohne and Catherme Stevens ^11 
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THE LONDONDERRY AIR 


/y" {y 

> What adjectives would you employ to describe the 
rmelody which gives the title to this play ? 

* 2 Explain what evidences appear m the play that the 
action took place (a) m America, (B) m the early nineteenth 
century 

3 Compare the pedlar’s speech with that of Hiram 

4 Do you agree with the girl’s deasion ? If so, do you 
recall what happened to Prunella ? (If this alarms you try 
to imagme married life with Hiram 1) 

5 Why IS danger so allurmg and security so rarely 
attractive ? (Subject for discussion ) 

6 Write a poem or a passage of poetic-prose in praise of 

J \iTTtJ n/^TCOM ■DA'R'rV 


the poison party 


X ^ A' 

^ What IS the difference between a burlesque and a\farc e p 
‘Give the names of any serious plays“wEichh5^e recently 

desenbed as ‘ exposi- 
" .Tnake a of Sie moments of c^is that fofiow, 

and criticize the construction 
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'k6TES''AND EXERCISES 

5 Compare “ The Poison Party ” with “ Lucrc?aa Borgia’s 
Little Party,” by A J Talbot (sec Tbe Best Out- Act Blays of 

1933) 

4 Wnte an imaginar}’ conversation which ought have 
taken place after the plaj between (a) the Queen-mother and 
the Cardinal or (b) Denise and her father 

5 Tell the story of any other one-act play by Mr Sladen- 
Smith, and discuss his sense of humour 

6 Suggest other possible subjects for burlesque. 


THE DUMB WIFE OF CHEAPSIDE 


Note. — ^The onginal stoiy in RabcLus is extremclj short — little more 
* page — and relates me bare inadcnts Mr Ashley Dukes luid 
w task ofelaboratmg the characters and creating most of the dialogue 
The ending, ho-wever, is different. The original tuns thus 

Some tune after, the Doctor asked for his Fee of the Husband, 
who ans\eercd. That truly he was deaf, and so was not able to under- 
stand what the tenure of his Demand might be 'hereupon the 
bMch bedusted him with a little, I know not what, sort of rowder , 
which rendered him a Fool immediately so great was the stultificating 
^^ttuc of that strange kmd of pulverised Dose Then did this Fooi 
” j Husband, and his mad Wife, joyn together, falling on the Doctor 
and the Surgeon, did so scratch, bethwac^, and bang them, that they 
were left half dead upon the place, so ftinous were the Blows whiu 
they received 1 never in my Life-umc laughed so much as at Ae actinu 
of that Buffoonery ” ^ 


1 What do you know about Rabelais ^ 

a Mention any other plays or stories in which the alleged 
loquaaty of a woman provides the popular humour 

3 The creatine of the wife’s torrential speech was the 
work of Mr Dukes Do you consider that he chose the 
tight subjects ? Can you suggest any other subjects which 
would have been equally effective ? 

4 The play is exceptionaUy long for a single act Can 
vou discover any speeches which could be cut without seaous 
loss ^ Ate there any unnecessary characters ? 

5 Explain why the final ‘^ist ’ m the plot is important 
Why does It remind one of “Rory Aforesaid,” by ^ 
Brandanc (see the third senes of Ow-Act PJqys of To-dajp 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 


Do you thmk the incident quoted above would have made 
a better * curtain * ? Give reasons for your answer 

6i What are the special requirements m a play intended 
for broadcasting ? Why is “ The Dumb Wife of Cheap- 
^de ” more smtable than “ Women at War ” ^ Which 
other plays in this collection might be broadcast with httle 
change ? 

I * * 

THE GREAT GLOBE ITSELF 


I. Give a short account of the Eli2abethan theatre ^ 

2 State what you know about the nval companies of 
^urbage and Alleyn If Shakespeare had written plays for 
the latter in which ways would they pr6bably have differed 
From the plays we know ? 

3 Mention eight Elizabethan dramatists, and give the 
names of any two plays by each 

4. Say what you thmk of Ben Jonson^s criticisms of 
Shakespeare Explain what he meant by the ** unities,” and 
(if possible) say somethmg about the iMuence of dramatic 
theories upon the playwrights of France and England 

5 Explain the reference to the marriage of JPrmcess 
Elizabeth 

6 What do you thmk of Burbage’s opinion of “ The 
Tempest ” ? 

7 Read ” The Tempest,” and mdicate which scenes Mr 
Walker has used for “ The Great Globe Itself ” 

8 Reid “ The Rehearsal,” by Maunce Barmg, and ** Will 
Shakespeare,” by Qemence Dane. 


1 « Wbat would strike a modem eje most about Shakespeare’s 
theatre was its smallness The auditonum of the Globe was probably 
about 55 feet square — that is, approjomatcly the sum of a lawn-tenms 
court-^d this mcluded the stage, which jutted right out among the 
• “43 feet wide by about 27 feet long The play 

:d almost m the middle of the theatre, the 
three sides of the stage, which was raised three 
while the seats for thoSe who could afiford them 
cs of galltnes round the walls ” — Tbt Essett/tal 
Wilson, Qiapter IL 
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audience, and was some 
was therefore performc 
groundhogs standing on 
or four feet ofiF the floor, 

were tanged in thme^ 

Shakespeare, by J Dover 



NOTES AND EXERaSES 


THE CENTURION’S BILLET AT 
SWACKING BULPHEN 

1 How would you dassiJEy play ? 

2 Make a list of a dozen other well-known Latin phrases 
which might have been used m the play 

3 Have you any criticisms to make of {a) the accuracy ’of 
historical dfetail, (h) the structure of the play as a whole ^ 

4. Discuss the setting and dostumes from a producer’s 
pomt of yi6w 

3 According to French ctiti<», the humour of the theatre 
may be divided into three classes — viz ; le mot d* esprit, le mot 
de sttuatton, le mot de caractere To which, class does Mr 
Talbot’s humour belong in, this play? Give examples of 
other forms fcOtnithe preceding plays m the collection 

6 Say what yoh thin k about the ending of the play, and 
explam the reference to Oueen i-Boadicea and her revolt 
against thd Romans 



